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CHAPTER ONE 


Approach To The Problem 


THE CONTEXT 

The Administrative Reforms Commission (referred to 
hereafter as A.R.C.), in their interim report on the problems 
of Redress of Citizens’ Grievances, have strongly recommended 
the strengthening of governmental machinery for redress of 
citizens’ grievances, the ultimate aim being to strengthen the 
institutions of Lokpal and Lokayuktas, suggested by them. 
These proposed institutions, according to the interim report, do 
not absoh’c the (Government) departments from fulfilling their 
obligations to the citizen. The report asserts that the adminis- 
tration itself must play the major role in reducing the area of 
grievances and providing remedies wherever necessary and 
feasible. The report also declares emphatically that the res- 
ponsibility of the departments to deal adequately wdth public 
grievances must squarely be faced by them in the first instance.'' 

Much the same idea is expressed by Gellhorn when he 
says that . an administrative critic’s acceptance is likely to 
be greatest in the wry societies that need him least.’'"' Om- 
•budsman," ob\iousIy, does not replace the existing machinery 
and procedures for dealing with conflicts between those who 
wield administrative power and those who arc affected by it; 

1. Govenjinent of India, Administrative Reforms Commission, 
Interim Report on the Problem of Redress of Citizens' Grievances 

pp. 12d'^ Please see also pages 54-55. Infra. 

2. ’W'alter Gellhorn, When Americans complain. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1966), p, 47. , . 

3. The word 'Ombudsman'., in- this book is xised interchangeably 
with tiie words ‘LokpaF and /Lokayttkta', used in the Bill introduced 
in the .Indian Parliament, on,, the 9th , May, 1968, for setting up of 
"these institutions (The LokpM'ahcl Lokayuktas Bili,/1968, Bil] .No>.Sl 
of 1968). 
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nor does he seek to supplant the existing grievance agencies. 
A complete break with the past and starting afresh on a clean 
slate has little appeal or relevance. What is really called for 
is to remodel and renovate the traditional administrative insti- 
tutions so as to bring them in harmony with the proposed ins- 
titutions of the Lokpal and the Lokayuktas. Failure to stream- 
line the administrative machinery and procedures may serious- 
ly endanger the success of these institutions. 

THEORETICAL AND IDEOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 

The present study, dealing with machinery and proce- 
dures for redress of citizens’ grievances existing at the State, 
District and lower levels, springs partly from the afore-men- 
tioned recommendation of iLe A.R.C. and partly from the con- 
cern of the Indian Institute of Public Administration to exam- 
ine the citizen-administration relationships in the context of 
the developmental democracy. The latter aspect has, as its 
theoretical orientation, the following issues: 

The Organizational Dilemmas 

The organizational principles have been undergoing 
changes under the impact of the mechanistic and behaviour- 
istic schools of thought. The mechanistic principles^ such as 
the lines of communication, span of control, unity of com- 
mand, etc., which were once regarded as the true basis of a 
sound organization, stand modified today in the light of con- 
siderable research work done, and remarkable results achiev- 
ed, in the field of human relations or behaviouristic approach 
to the problems of an organization. CEven this does not seem 
wholly adequate to explain the current dilemmas in the func- 
tioning of organizations. The large-scale and complex organi- 
zations of today, resulting inevitably from the rapid and far- 
reaching advances in modern science and technology, seem 
to defy all generalizations about the chief ingredients of their 
ej0ficiency.| 


4. These according to Herbert A. Simon are no more than 
myths and proverbs. For a further exposition, see Herbert A. 
Simon, Administrative Behaviour; A Study* of Decision Malcing Pro- 
cesses in Administrative Organizations, New York, The Macmillan 
Company (1^57). 
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administrative organizations frequently impede the march 
towards Welfare-State goals and values enshrined in our Con- 
stitution, with their emphasis on such lofty principles as the 
dignity of the individual and justice for all. Commitment to 
ideology of Democratic^Socialist- Welfare-State throws new 
and heavy tasks on Administration. It adds to the expand- 
ing responsibilities of Government. These are not capable of 
being discharged unless the personnel facing these tasks keep 
themselves fully alert and the ogranizations keep their pro- 
cedures up-to-date. 

The best of governmental organizations with the most 
competent staff cannot by themselves carry out the enormous 
developmental functions and responsibilities cast upon them. 
In order to achieve success it is necessary to secure the parti- 
cipation of all citizens in the developmental process. Only 
then can the people’s creative energies be harnessed towards 
the cherished objective of social and economic advancement. 
Co-operation, like friendship, must be based on foundations of 
mutual trust and understanding. A mind vitiated by a sense 
of grievance, be it real or imaginary, cannot give of its best 
in the service of the common goal. Citizens’ satisfaction 
alone can generate the much-needed enthusiasm for a creative 
endeavour. 

The Role of Rules 

Rules are fundamental to the proper functioning of an 
organization. Like the nervous system in the body mechan- 
ism, they are meant to govern the conduct or action of those 
who exercise power on behalf of the organization. They imply 
positively a way of action and negatively a restriction for 
ensuring uniformity in procedure and conformity to a stand- 
ard or practice. These are the very desirable functions per- 
formed by rules, but in the operative sphere, the rules give rise 
to many dysfunctions and malfunctions. An excessive venera- 
tion for rules may often stand in the way of achieving the 
organizational objectives. Rules often tend to generate a 
caution-complex and reluctance to take risk or responsibility, 
which, in turn, breed indecision or inaction. Too much re- 
gard for the letter of rules, as distinct from their spirit, may 
engulf the mind in the petty and inconsequential problems of 
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the day and cloud the distant, but more important, organiza- 
tional purpose. , jb 

It may also be that the organizational objectives chaiig6^' 
'while the old rules remain.** The changed situation liiay 
a completely new set of rules, but what may be doiie in^dM^ 
is the piecemeal and frequent amendment of" 'tfib -old 
This may result in overcrowding of the organisation’s manuals* 
with a plethora, of .''correction-slips” an4*ln--4h6’dabyrihth'{§b' 
created the decision-makers may have'^tb waste a great ’deaFoP 
their precious time groping for tteir-wh-fr' 
are riddled with too many arnei4dmehts,* 'bhe' often develops' 
sense of diffidence about thi^4roi^t¥dthbbui:^e ‘df'^acti^ 
reluctance to take action,, or decision. oilduTj M,;-:') 


Rules often are fouMrJtefoestoo'dnad^uatd up 

to a particular situatiananrSyiietkGr; toorelaXt'-the^Tirules 
manded by the logicx-obatherijtitiiiiklfeii^iOfi wlither^Ub'dk^’^t^^ 
situation suffer in favbupmfi^tiie 'r%idbaM!mtefapili$at^^pplka^ 
tion of rules seems .to Ae^^'^efni^lidiieitMin'dfi'^^^ bdmhi^^ 
trative organizatidns. (monoaa nr. nl .rioijr 

Many a^oitked fii?^te‘ifrtkfdii'#%ii%ll>he-4oife 
with an adi:ginMratoh353b^sl@d^*%ft^ 
mechankaiiaj^Koqticii M 
seem dfeAlybte 

societal feM- 

deavourraiid (^chiibfegM^ xmit 

obsolete. Rrttes himWmh^foxS} 4hahgffi| 

times. 

9xb“ Ji eJocf .loi^l «/; t)f 

T» ir ihIj. jii,noi#bDb { muu :} 

Bureaucracy oiM 

When administrsrticaac! l?AsiEjteigi«i3fitalify‘ 

-m bus aiBiifiaaa3 

8. Many a student of public adlhiffillfSHolf^ 
some o£ the old rules inherited from the^*pffi-|Q&eym^Mie.’r% 
do not fully subserve the new national goals 
the post-independence India. ' ” 

■ 9. ■ See ' also ' D. G. Karve: ‘"However far-sighted^qte 
or the rule-maker may have been he does not e^diaust 
lities of detailed individual variations. In these situation|j..*^ey|h^^^p^* 
be refused a relief, or to be referred to complicated, costiy ^and'iiihe 
consuming procedures is not only psychologically frustrating bu|^^|]p|, 
many cases, it is also a virtual denial of service, neither desired lior/ 
anticipated by the law-maker” B. G. Karve, “Citizen and Adminis- 
tration— Mutual Response”, The Indian Journal of Public Adminis- 
tration, VoL XII, No. 3, July-September, 1966, pp. 338-39. 
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chailengirig demands made on it, it becomes defensive and 
degenerates into its pathological form called bureaucracy. 
Bureaucracy, in the negative sense of the word, is generally 
associated with factors making for delays, inefficiency, imper- 
sonal administration, corruption, safe-playing, excessive re- 
gard and undue reverence for rules and procedures; and simi- 
lar ills,“ Under a bureaucracy pervaded by these elements, 
any citizen would find himself helpless in getting his difficul- 
ties removed or grievances redressed. The unsophisticated 
and illiterate mass of citizens would appear to be baffled by 
the amazing complexities, and imposing conformities of mod- 
ern bureaucracy and impenetrable indifference of the bureau- 
crats to public interests. 

The private citizen comes into contact with government 
officials on numerous occasions connected with the affairs of 
his daily life. The increase in the occasions for such contacts 
is directly proportional to the increase in governmental con- 
trols and regulations dictated by the needs of developmental 
administration, especially in an economy of scarce resour- 
ces. Much of the administration’s image is made or marred 
during such contacts. An air of conceit or arrogance, a show 
of irritation or misdemeanour, lack of proper response, false 
promise or a tactless ‘No’, procrastinations and delays — ^in 
fact all that goes by the name ‘bureaucracy’ in the dysfunc- 
tional sense of the word — may contribute to tarnish the 
image of administration in the eyes of the citizens.^^ 

10. As Prof. Dube puts it, “the major symptoms of the (bureau- 
cratic) malady are— failure to take decision at. the appropriate level, 
passing the buck, roping in others in decision-making, eqitivocal re- 
commendations, anticipating what the boss wants., rationalisation of 
failures, underplaying the essentials and magnifying the grandiose, 
covering the failure of smaller utopias with projection of larger uto- 
pias and outright sycophancy”. S. C. Dube, “Bureaucracy and Eco- 
nomic Development”, Indian Journal of Public Administration, 
Vol. XII, No. 3, July-September, 1966, p. 349. 

Balzac terms bureaucracy as a gigantic power manipulated 
by dwarfs” (quoted by S. C. Dube, ibid, p. 351). If administrators 
are “dwarfs” in the face of the big bureaucratic organizations, the 
common citizen would seem to be powerless even before these dw'arfs. 

13. See W. A, Robson: “There, is nothing more infuriating than 
arrogance or conceit on the part of an official, while a friendly and 
helpful attitude can leave a favourable impression of a lasting 
nature.” W. A. Robson, The Governors and the Governed, George 
Allen &: Unwin, Jtd. (1964), p. 20, 

Inf*®' ■ ■ ' 
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Pinpricks resulting from abuse of administrative power may 
develop into painful sores. Conversely, a courteous behaviour, 
a word of sympathy or appreciation or encouragement, a 
sentence or two in explanation when a request cannot be 
granted— in short a human touch- — is sure to start a chain 
leaction which will help immensely to bring the administra- 
tors and the citizens nearer to each other. 

. DIGNITY OF CITIZENS IN A- DEMOCRACY 

Many grievances have their source in the incorrect 
power-service relationship of the administrative personnel 
with the citizens. In a democratic set-up such as ours, the' 
citizens, in theory, are the masters^” and the government offi- 
cials their servants but in actual practice, the concept often 
appears to operate in the reverse order. While a government 
official enjoys certain powers vested in him as a trustee hold- 
ing a public office to act according to due process of law on 
behalf of the citizens collectively, the individual citizen suf- 
fers in practice from ignorance and appears much too weak 
before a government official. It is because of this two-fold 
aspect of citizens’ helplessness in the face of government’s puis- 
sance that government servants often assume a superior pos- 
ture and behave indiflferently towards the citizens. 

Rough and curt treatment, even to those citizens who, 
either innocently or deliberately, make a nuisance of them- 
selves, is not justified in a democratic society. While govern- 
ment officials have every right and reason to be firm in such 
cases, there is no justification for an over-bearing behaviour 
towards the ignorant or the erring citizens. Citizens may be 
mistaken in making a false or frivolous or malicious complaint; 
but it does not seem to justify a supercilious disposal: on the 
contrary, it deserves to be handled through an enlightened 


12. See also D. G. Karve: "‘Where governments are organised 
by a constitution which makes the general body of citizens the ulti- 
mate possessors of political power ail agencies of Government— legis- 
lative, executive and judicial— must be presumed to owe their ulti- 
mate loyalty to the Constitution i.e, to the citizen as a perpetual 
and comprehensive body''— B. G. Karve, “Citizen and Administra- 
tion— Mutual Response,” Indian Journal o£ Public Administration, 
Vol. XII, No. 3, July-September, 1966, pp. 341-42. 
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and courteous commuracation of a firm policy or decision* 
Firmness should not mean discourtesy: or rudeness towards the 
citizens; in fact, real firmness consists in scrapulons adherence? 
to established policies tempered' with due courtesy : and . respect ■ 
lo the ideal of dignity of the citizen*. With necessary tact and 
patience, this is possible of achievement and anything to the 
contrary would signify abuse of authority and a negation of 
the democratic principle of dignity of the individual, a prin- 
ciple which our Constitution forcefully emphasises. 

THE ACCENT ON SECRECY 

Government ofFices are repositories of public trust. 
They should function openly as far as applications, etc., from 
public are concerned. That is to say, the citizen should have 
the right to know the action taken or proposed to be taken 
on his application. This very information is, however, often 
denied to him under the plea of secrecy. No wonder, then, 
that the citizen often suspects the administration of acting 
mala fide, especially in the ease of the wealthy and influentiaL 
The administrators, on the other hand, sometimes charge the 
public with submission of non-genuine or malicious com- 
plaints. This breeds mutual distru3L^fca6wecn the public and 
the civil servants. 

In certain cases administration may not seem to be keen 
on creating a favourable impression of its own performance on 
the citizens. Apart from non-acknowledgement of applica- 
tions, it may fail to inform the citizens even where action or 
decision has been taken on their application. As in the case 
of justice, not only is it important that action or decision on a 
citizen’s application should be taken promptly but also that 
it should appear to have been taken promptly. Prompt ac- 
tion and proper communication of decisions go a long way 
towards enhancement of satisfaction among citizens with ad- 
ministration. 

Secrecy may manifest itself in other forms too. It may 
take the form of complete silence^ or an evasive reply which 


13. See also K. C. Davis: ^Administrative apathy is all the more 
insidious because of its silence. A defeat of legislative will through 

iOontinued on next page) 
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.may be meaningless to the recipient. In his report to Gov- 
ernment, in 1966, the then Commissioner for Public Grievan- 
ces in the Union Ministry of Home Affairs is understood to 
ha\'e complained that ‘^Government replies to the public fol- 
low a 'hiconic' and ‘ brusqu e^ pattern” and adds that “the 
replies normally are on these lines: ‘The matter is receiving 
attention' or ‘is being looked into’ or ‘is under consideration’ 
or ‘we have nothing to add to what has already been stated 
in our last letter’ or ‘as already stated, nothing can be done 
for you and you are advised to desist from writing again.”'''' 
The excessive zeal of government officials to be secretive or 
to convey as little as possible in words which may mean no- 
thing or anything lacerates the feelings and embitters the mind, 
Secrecy and inadequate communication from administrators 
are more irksome than a straightforward refusal to grant a 
irequest. 

THE POSITION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

Even in the initial stages of our study we were confront- 
ed with the question whether serving government employees 
should be included in the category of citizens, whose grievan- 
ces we were trying to study. The interim report of the A.R.C. 
on Citizens’ Grievances and the Lokpal and Lokayuktas Bill, 
1968,'® exclude government employees from the jurisdiction of 
the Lokpal and the Lokayuktas, inasmuch as their grievances 
relate to the action taken in respect of appointments, removals, 

(Contimied from previous page) 

inaction usually harms only an inarticulate general public and is like- 
ly to pass unnoticed. Abuses of an affirmative character are less dan- 
gerous because they usually, damage interests which are vocal or 
vociferous...,” K, C. Davis, ‘Administrative Powers/ 6S. Harvard 
Law Review, 193, 225 (1949), quoted in Walter Gellhorn, When 
Americans Complain, Harvard Business Review (1966), Foot Note, 
p. 53. 

14. As reported in the Hindustan Times, dated the 31st Octo- 
ber, 1966, (p. 6 : 7, 8). 

15. Bill No. 51 of 1968, particularly the Second Schedule- The 

specific action not subject to investigation by the Lokpal or a Loka- 
yukta, in relation to government servants, is in respect of ‘‘appoint- 
ments, removals, pay, discipline, superannuation or other matters re- 
lating to conditions of service of public servants but not including 
action relating to claims for pension, gratuity, provident fund or to 
any claims which arise on retirement, removal of termination of 
service”, .! • 
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pay, discipline, superannuation or order personal matters/'' 
We felt, however, that government employees too might have 
their grievances, often genuine ones, as may be apparent from 
the Report of the Department for Removal of Public Griev- 
ances, Rajasthan, according to which in one year, that depart- 
ment received 1,956 grievances from government employees as 
against 588 grievances received from the general public."”^ Our 
study of the problem in the States visited by us further 

16. Government of India, Administrative Reforms Commission, 
Interim Report on Frofoiems of. Redress of Citizens' Grievances (1966), 
p. 15. 

17. Government of Rajasthan, Department for Removal of 
Public Grievances, First Animal Report (1964-65), p. 6. Some of the 
more significant and delayed cases mentioned as disposed of through 
the intervention of this Department are listed below: 

(1) An Assistant Inspector, Weights &: Measures, approached 

this Department on 15th July, 1964, with the grievance 
that he had not been paid the arrears on account of incre- 
ment since 25th September, 1962. On receipt of the com- 
plaint, the matter was taken up with the authorities con- 
cerned and the arrears were paid on 4th January, 1965. 

(2) A class IV servant represented on 4th June, 1964 to this 
Department that though he had retired from Government 
Service about 3 years ago his pension case had not been 
finalised. The matter was taken up with the Revenue 
Department and the sanction was obtained which resulted 
in the finalisation of the case by 23rd October, 1964. 

(3) An employee of a Coliectorate represented to this Depart- 
ment on 10 th August, 1964 that he had not received a sum 
of Rs. 900 on account of his claims for the year 1955. 
The matter was taken up with the concerned authorities 
and payment finally made on 12th January, 1965. 

(4) A retired Excise Inspector made a complaint to this De- 

partment on 9th June, 1964 to the effect that he was 
ordered to officiate on the post of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Excise and Customs, Nagaur for about tw^o months 
with effect from 3rd September, 1954, but he was not 
sanctioned any remuneration by the authorities concerned. 
The matter was taken up with the concerned Department 
in the Secretariat, the required sanetion was issued on 9th 
July, 1964, and necessary amount was drawn and sent to 
the Assistant Commissioner, Excise, Jodhpur, for disburse- 
ment to the complainant. 

The causes of delay were examined and it was found that 
the case was delayed on account of the negligence of a 
dealing clerk against whom action was taken by the ap- 
pointing authority on the basis of the recommendation 
made by this Department, by issue of a written warning 
to him. 
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confirms our belief in the need for speedy redressal of the 
grievances of individual government employees. 

Looked at from a purely utilitarian angle, a sound inter- 
nal arrangement for prompt removal of the genuine grievan- 
ces of government employees would be to the advantage of 
Government no less than that of employees. Discontentment, 
genuine or imaginary, is the anti-thesis of morale and low 
morale is incompatible with high level of performance. 
''‘'Many workers’ V says Gellerman, “are too timid or too in- 
articulate to present their case effectively.’”^® And he adds: 
"■Quite often an employee will not wish to bring his dissatis- 
faction to the attention of his supervisor. He may prefer to 
suffer in silence . . . , He may perhaps fear that having once 
complained he will thereafter be suspect of being a malcon- 
tent . . . , The fear of reprisal might work far more strong- 
ly in the case of an aggrieved employee than in the case of an 
aggrieved citizen. Inasmuch as agitations and strikes to 
which government employees seem to be resorting more and 
more, symbolise the pent-up, cumulative grievances against 
the real or supposed unfairness of Government towards its 
employees, Government will be doing no more than serving 
its own interests if it took all measures within its pow^r to 
overhaul the machinery for redress of employees’ grievances 
and created an impression of being fair wdth reference to the 
complaints of its employees. If the existing arrangements 
and procedures for redressing the grievances of government 
employees are found to be inadequate, the need for an alter- 
native machinery within the administrative framework of 
government departments assumes added urgency, especially 
because the grievances of government employees are outside 
the suggested scope of the proposed institution of the Lokpal 
and Lokayuktas, and also because the position of government 
employees is still weaker^® than that of the general public 
vis-a-vis the officers of Government. 


18. S. W. Gellerman, The Management of Human Relations, 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966), p. 75. 

19. Ibid, p. 77. 

20. The Government Servants' Conduct Rules put many res- 
trictions on Government servants; while the general public do not 
suffer from such restrictions. 
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Alany factors make for mutual alienation"’ of and 

adniinistratix-e officials. We have already referred to some of 
the pathological symptoms which seem to be an in-built part 
of bureaucratic organizations. The roots of the trouble may 
lie in the individual human factoi*, or in the organizational 
structure, or in the systems and procedures that guide its 
working, or the ailment may be the cumulative result of all 
these factors working together. The net result of all these 
factors is the public impression, real or imaginary, of bureau- 
cratic apathy, unfairness, injustice, mistakes and abuse of 
power. While an average citizen thus comes to nurse a 
sense of grievance against an unfair administrative action, he 
too might be responsible for the very shortcomings that are 
accusingly pointed to lie at the bureaucratic door. Many an 
action, or lack of action, on the part of a citizen might contri- 
bute to the difficulties of administrati\’e officials. Similarly 
many a request of an a\'erage citizen might be anything but 
legitimate; and what is worse, he might be willing, e\’eii 
anxious, to use any and all means to ensure its acceptance. 
Thus the subject of citizen-administration relationship is one 
which deserves further exploration. 

Alienation of Citizens from Administration 

Notwithstanding the arrangements made, or instructions 
issued by State Governments, deficiencies — structural, proce- 
dural and emotional — might manifest themseh^es at e\’erv stasre 
and at every level. Experience shows that there is alwa^’s a 
gap between the results intended to be achieved through ad- 
ministrati\-e instructions and those actually achieved. While 
handling of citizens’ applications in Government offices is no 
exception to this rule, there are, ne\'crtheless, certain critical 
areas on ^^•hich the searchlight of enquiry needs to he focuss- 
ed. These areas are: 

(i) Non-acknowledgment. Non-acknowledgment of 
applications and representations from citizens is a factor 
which contributes to the dksatisfaction of citizens. Non- 

21. The word ‘alienation’ .is. used, here in the sense of mutual 
aloofness of citizens and administrators., . .. ■ , . , . ... ; 
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ac knowledgment lea\’cs the applicant in a state of uncertainty 
and compels him to make personal approaches to the adminis- 
tration, either direct or through middlemen such as other 
influential persons or parties, at considerable expense of time 
and energy of all concerned. Needless or avoidable contacts 
l:)Ctween the officials and citizens might serve as a breeding 
ground for many a malpractice. Non-acknowledgmcnt also 
ka\'es an unfa\’oiirable impression on the mind of the appli- 
cant that the administration is indifferent to his application. 

(ii) Delays. There is a complaint that delays — very 
often avoidable, sometimes inordinate, invariably inexcusable 
— continue to occur in the disposal of applications and peti- 
tion of citizens as well as of government employees. In seve- 
ral cases delays might not be due entirely to faulty or com- 
plicated rules or procedures; more often than not, they might 
be due to the deficiencies in character or apathy of human 
element, including the laxity or lack of supervision. This 
latter aspect becomes all the more irksome when one finds 
e\ en simple applications or petitions, not involving the appli- 
cation of any complicated rule or procedure, considerably de- 
layed for no valid reason. Preparation or proper scrutiny 
of statement of pending cases required to be put up under 
the existing instructions and a vigorous follow-up of pending 
applications might make all the difference between satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction of citizens. 

(iii) The Tendency for Self- justification. The present 
arrangements for review of administratix'C decision too ha\’e 
come in for a great deal of criticism. Mmiy a citizen com- 
plains of the official tendency to uphold the decision once 
taken. That the criticism is not altogether baseless is evident 
from the observations of many knowledgeable observers. We 
have it on the authority of no less a person than the New 
Zealand Ombudsman that the first decision “tends to generate 
its own defences within a department.''"” Much the same 
conclusion was reached by the Commissioner for Public Griev- 
ances, Cxovernment of India. He feels that the appointment 
in each Ministry of independent complaints officers (usually 
of the rank of a Deputy Secretary) has failed to serve as a 


22. New Zealand Ombudsman's Report (1964), p,; 7- 
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corrective for wrong decisions either because these officers do 
not have the time to examine grievances personally because of 
other responsibilities” or because ‘^they are afraid of investi- 
gating grievances against decisions taken by officers senior to 
them”* The net result, he goes on, is that “a complaint is 
generally examined by the same person against whose decision, 
or the decision in which he had a hand, the complaint has 
been made”. In such a situation the impulse for self-justifi- 
cation asserts itself; and in order to maintain his decision he 
may even “bring out arguments in its favour that may not 
have been known to him w’^hen he made the decision”. And 
finally, the Commissioner makes the point that “even when 
the complaint goes to another officer within the hierarchical 
pyramid, official bias towards backing up the original decision 
tends to generate its own defences within the Ministry”."'^ 

Human nature being what it is, few can rise above the 
temptation of not conceding a mistake, as far as possible. 
What ought to be regarded as aii honest difference of opinion, 
or a genuine error of judgment, becomes a prestige issue, in 
which objectivity falls as the first casualty; How to ensure 
objectivity in decision-making without generating passion 
and without bringing in a personal bias is the question which 
calls for serious consideration. 

Alienation of Administration from Citizens 

(i) Interference in Administration. A feeling persists in 
the minds of many people that there is a gnawing interference 
in the day-to-day working of the administration at all le\^els, 
including interference from public men, elected to various 
offices, high and low. There seems to be a wide-spread belief 

23 . All these quotations are taken from the Report as publish- 
ed in the Hindustan Times, dated the 31st October, 1966. 

Compare also the observations of a senior officer in America: 
“The. . .system puts too heavy reliance on the man com- 
plained against or on his immediate superior, who knows him 
and usually has faith in him. Those fellows have a vested 
interest. I could count on the fingers of my hand the times 
IVe seen anything other than a whitewash. Nobody talks to 
the complainant or goes behind what the defendant, if 
I may call him that, says about the matter/* Quoted in Walter 
Gellhorn, When Americans Complain, Harvard University 
Press, (1966), p. 113. 
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that nothing can be got moved in government offices unless 
one can manage to exercise some ^pulF, and that decisions are 
likely to be influenced more by personal contact than by the 
merits of a case. 

The belief in the efficacy of personal contacts is no less 
injurious to the health of the administrative machinery than 
the belief in the supremacy of undue interference in matters 
delegated to the discretion of comparatively junior officers. 
Personal contact and undue interference in administration 
are subtle and insidious like a contagious disease, and the need 
of public men for popular vote at successive elections creates 
a climate favourable for their growth. There can be no 
objection to popularity sought through opposition to policies 
and principles considered to be wrong; but the desire for seek- 
ing popularity through support of individuals can have effect 
no other than progressive demoralisation of the civil servants 
and their mental alienation from citizens. There seems to be 
an urgent need for steps to check undue interference in ad- 
ministration and to prevent corrosion of the administrative 
machinery, 

(ii) Non-genuine Requests. The citizens may sometimes 
come forward with requests which are either frivolous or non- 
genuine, or are outside the scope of administrative action. 
Many applications may relate to matters that have already 
been disposed of; but citizens apply again and again, because 
they are seldom prepared to take a negative reply. They 
wish to pursue the matter at a higher decision-making level. 
While some people look upon administration at various levels 
as a mutually-supporting society, some others entertain the 
feeling that decisions made at lower levels would be reversed 
by decision-makers at higher levels. 

(iii) Applications to Multiple Levels. The citizens often 
send even their first application simultaneously to higher levels 
of administration, both official and political. Sometimes the 
lower channels of administration are ignored and the appli- 
cation is initially sent to the higher level political executive. 
The result often is that the officer on the spot remains ignorant 
of the citizen's grievance till it is communicated to him from 
above. The higher level decision-makers hardly take steps to 
advise the citizen to follow the proper channels of procedure. 
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Even where the citizens address their application or re- 
presentation to the officer on the spot, they endorse copies of 
the same to various other and higher levels; sometimes every 
copy is written or typed in such a way as to give the impres- 
sion of being the original one. All or many of the higher 
levels so addressed, in turn, call for a report from the officer 
on the spot. Coming as it does from the higher levels, the 
officer cannot ignore this demand for a report; on the other 
hand, he gives priority to the matter at the cost of others 
which may, in his judgment, be more important. 

This whole phenomenon of applications being submitted 
onh' to higher levels of administration or to different levels of 
administration simultaneously is mdicative of lack of confi- 
dence among the citizens about personnel at lower levels. 

SUMMARY 

. The problem of machinery and procedures for redress of 
'citizens' grievances needs to be approached in the background 
of the aforesaid factors and developments in the theory of 
pjTganizations and ideology and systems of. administration in 
India and the consequences thereof. Our hypothesis is that 
we have not yet been able to evolve a philosophy of adminis- 
tration or an organizational and procedural system which 
could handle the complaints of citizens in a speedy and effec- 
tive manner. We are particularly concerned with the image 
. growing dissatisfaction among the citizens in relation to 
^the administrative officials and with the factors making for 
mutual ^alienation of citizens and officials. We arc greatly 
interested in examining how far this image is justified by' 
empirical evidence and what needs to be done to adapt the 
present structure and procedures of administrative machinery 
to the growing responsibilities of Government and the expect- 
ed arrival of the Lokpal and Lokayuktas on the administrative 
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HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 
PERSPECTIVES 

In the context of citizens’ grievances, the problem of 
administrative malpractices, of misuse or abuse of discretion- 
ary powers vested in government officials, and in present-day 
parlance, of bureaucratic malaise, is fairly old; but never has 
it assumed as much gravity and urgency as it has today. 
\'"arious causes have contributed to this situation; notable 
among them being the growing consciousness among citizens 
of their rights and privileges in a democracy, the acceptance 
of a Welfare State ideology, the planning and development 
endeavour and the growing size of administrative organiza- 
tions as a concomitant of increasing governmental functions 
and responsibilities. The expansion of bureaucracy and mul- 
tiplication of administrative processes have led to an increase 
in the opportunities for abuse of power and discretion. The 
problem is aggravated still further by the scarcity of mate- 
rials and resources, the consequent need for controls and 
licences for their optimum utilisation, the deterioration in 
standards of staff competence and the laxity of general super- 
vision and discipline. 

The decentralization of authority^ and delegation of 
powers are regarded as the basic tenets of an efficient organi- 
zation. Any attempt or suggestion to reverse this trend on 
the ground merely that it might lead to abuse or misuse of 
power would be tantamount to cutting at the roots of organi- 
zational efficiency. The efforts at reforms and ach^e^^eme.nt 
of citizens’ satisfaction have, therefore, been directed in\^ari- 
ably towards toning up the administration and devdslng 
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sufficient checks and safeguards against a mak-fide and arbi- 
trary use of power. These efforts can be reviewed from three 
"■■'angles: 

(a) Previous literature on the subject; 

(b) Existing machinery and procedures for redress of 
citizens’ grievances, i.e.^ the internal checks on ad- 
ministration; and 

(c) the External checks on administration including the 
institution of Ombudsman (or its equivalent). 

PREVIOUS LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT 

Considerable attention has been paid during recent years 
to strengthen governmental machinery so as to make it a more 
effective instrument for redress of citizens’ grievances. The 
efforts towards this end are reflected in the growing literature 
on the subject. Some of this literature'' is in the form of 
articles, some a part of the reports of Committees appointed 
for reforms in administration and the rest is in the form of 
research studies undertaken on various aspects of the problem. 
An attempt is made in the following pages to refer in brief to 
some of the important findings of these studies. 

Field Study Project in Sabarkantha District in Gujarat by 
G.D. Patel ^964) 

A Field Study headed by Dr. G.D. Patel of the Planning 
Commission was made in 1962-63 in Sabarkantha District of 


1. Among others, mention may be made of the following: 

(i) Government of India, Report of the Committee on Preven- 

tion of Corruption (Chairman : K. Santlianam), New Delhi, 
Manager of Publications. 

(ii) Lok Sabha Secretariat Research Branch, *T’he Ombudsman 

in other countries,’* The Journal of Parliamentary Infor- 
mation, VoL X, 1964, pp. 31-38. 

(iii) Administrative Reforms Commission, Interim Report on 
Citizens* Grievances (1966). 

(iv) Government of Rajasthan, Department for Removal of 

Public Grievances, First Annual Report, 1964-65. 

(v) Reports of various Administrative Reforms Committees and 

Individuals vide Appendix I. 
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Gujarat." The report was presented to the State Government 
in May, 1964. The main objective of the study was to 
examine the existing administrative procedures of different 
departments at the District level, and to suggest measures for 
removing the prevailing procedural difficulties, administrative 
bottlenecks, malpractices and delays. 

The Study highlights the extent of delays that occur in 
Government offices. Out of 1,977 pending applications for the 
grant of village sites, 1,121 were pending for six months, 396 
for one year, 251 for two years, 165 for five years and 39 for 
ten years or more. Some of the important suggestions made 
in the report relate to proper recruitment and training of staff ; 
incentives for good work; equitable distribution of work; 
rationalization of administrative procedures; prescribing time 
limits for the disposal of applications; close co-ordination, ins- 
pection, supervision, reduction in paper work; fewer and 
simpler laws; checking of undue interference of public men 
and the appointment of a ‘Grievanceman’ at the State [District 
level. 

Report on the Administrative Survey of the Surat District by 
N.B. Desai (1958) 

The main objective of the Report on the Administrative 
Survey of the Surat District by N.B. Desaf was to examine the 
existing machinery at different levels in Surat District from 
the viewpoint of the procedures and practices and to assess 
their efficiency. The focal point of interest to us is the exami- 
nation in this study of the structure and working of the 
Revenue Department and the author’s observations pertaining 
to delays in that Department. According to this report the 
census of pending cases held by the Government in 1955 
showed that 30,347 cases were still awaiting official deci- 
sion. The number of cases pending for more than six 
months was 12,593 and for 10 years and more, the number 
was 815, These cases related mostly to land, city survey, 


2. Government of Gujarat, Report on the Sabarkantha Field 
Froject (Government Central Press, 1964). 

B. N. B. Desai, Report on the Administrative Survey of the 
Surat District, the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Bombay, 
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land acquisition, record of rights, etc. One of the most im- 
portant reasons for the accumulation of cases, in the author’s 
view, is the practice referring the majority of cases to sub- 
ordinate offices for furnishing the information without speci- 
fying the points on which information is required.’^ The 
report mentions the following among other factors being 
responsible for delay: (1) lack of knowledge, of official pro- 
cedures and practices and absence of efficient methods of 
work; (2) lack of training and guidance to clerks; (3) lack 
of effective control by responsible officers; (4) unequal dis- 
tribution of work; (5) lack of reference material such as law 
books, rules, standing orders, etc,; (6) lack of clarity in cir- 
culars, calling for reports from subordinate offices without tell- 
ing them on what points information is required; and (7) 
want of time-saving devices such as standardization of forms 
relating to enquiry, scrutiny, issue of orders, etc. The recom- 
mendations made in this report emphasise the recruitment of 
the right type of personnel, in-service training to Government 
officials, strict observance of time-limits in disposal of cases, 
preparation of weekly arrear statements, proper planning and 
distribution of work, supply of up-to-date office manuals to 
subordinate staff and so on. 

One of the findings of this report is that the Collector is 
burdened with numerous kinds of work, with the result that 
his important role as co-ordinator of all agencies is neglected. 
The report, therefore, suggests that additional officers should 
be attached to the District Collector to relieve him of many 
routine activities. 

Report of the Orientation and Study Centre, Junagarh (1965) 

The Orientation and Study Centre, Junagarh, conducted 
a research study on “Helping the cultivators in getting loans 
from Land-Mortgage Banks for wells, engines and pumps’’.^ 
It came to the conclusion that the people were reluctant to 
apply for loan because: (1) even two years after submission 
of the application, they could not get a loan; (2) they had 
to spend a lot of money in the process; and (3) the process 
was lengthy. 


4. Orientation and Study Centre, Junagarh, Helping the CuM- 
vators in Getting Loans from Land-Mortgage Banks (Mimeo), (1965). 
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Report of the Commissioner for Public Grievances, Govern- 
ment of India (1966) 

In his first report to Government, the Commissioner for 
Public Grievances has expressed the view that the existing 
governmental machinery is not adequate to deal with com- 
plaints from the public. He feels that the present Complaints 
Officers appointed in each Ministry have neither the time nor 
the necessary status to act as a corrective for administrative 
aberrations. Delays continue to occur in Government depart- 
ments and the replies when sent are too 'brief’ and laconic’ 
to satisfy the citizens. He stresses the need for appointing 
Joint Secretaries to Government as Complaints Officers, with 
sufficiently spare time from their other responsibilities to 
undertake independent investigation.^ 

Reports of Administrative Reforms Committees 

A number of State Governments have set up, from time 
tc time, Committees for suggesting reforms in administrative 
machinery and procedures. Generally speaking, the reports 
complied before 1960 do not specifically touch upon the 
question of citizens’ grievances vis-a-vis the administration. 
In recent years^ however, the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mittees appointed by various State Governments have given 
significant attention to the toning up of administration with 
specific reference to the problem of citizens’ grievances. 

A brief summary of the recommendations made by the 
various Administrative Reforms Committees, as also by a few 
individuals, is given in Appendix 1. These recommendations 
touch upon various aspects of the problem — ^ideological, struc- 
tural and procedural. 

The Administrative Reforms Committee Rajasthan,’^ 
(1963) lays emphasis on the need for courtesy and respect 
being shown to the views- of the people’s representatives, urges 
the appointment of an independent and high-powered body in 
the nature of an OmbudsAtan, encourages the ''office-oriented” 

5, As reported in the Hindustan Times, dated the 31st October, 
1966. 

6. Government of Rajasthan, Report of the Administrative Re- 
forms Committee, 1963. 
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pattern of admimstratipn, and recommends reduction in the 
number of dealing levels. 

The Report of the Punjab Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission’' (1964-66) recommends greater delegation of autho- 
rity “all along the line’', reduction in the number of stages in 
the passage of a file to the decision-making level, transmission 
of a correct picture of governmental performance to the peo- 
ple, and accessibility of officers to the people at appointed 
hours. 

The Government of Kerala had appointed an Adminis- 
trative Reforms Committee in ,1958. Subsequently, they 
had appointed another Committee (1965-67), called the 
Kerala Administrative Reorganization and Economy Com- 
mittee.® The latter Committee deplores “slackness” in the 
disposal of business in “almost every office of the Government” 
and adds that “indiscipline among Government servants has 
been sweeping the State”. The report emphasises the impor- 
tance of integrity and efficiency at all levels as basic to good 
administration. It recommends that there should be a periodi- 
cal assessment by Government of the extent to which civil 
servants have or have not been able to ensure prompt disposal 
of business in Government offices and to show courteous and 
sympathetic attention to individual citizens and be accessible 
to members of the public. 

The Andhra Pradesh Reforms Committee’' (1964-65) 
recommends acknowledgment of every application and ap- 
pointment of a receptionist of the rank of U.D.C. in each Col- 
lectorate. 

The report on District Revenue Offices by M.G. Pimput- 
kar^" (1959) recommends that there should not be more than 
one middle-man between the noting hand and the officer who 
can give orders, that there should not be too many halting 

7. Government of Punjab, Report of the Punjab Administra- 
tive Reforms Commission (1966). 

8. Government of Kerala, Report of the Administrative Re- 
organization and Economy Committee (1965-67). 

9. Government of Andhra Pradesh, Report of the Administra- 
tive Reforms Committee (1964-65). 

10. M. G. Pimputkar, Report of the Reorganisation of District 
Revenue Offices, Government of Bombay (1959). 
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places or too much tossing of papers, that there should be time- 
limits beyond which no one should be allowed to keep papers 
pending with him and that there should be regular system of 
inspections. 

All these recommendations are, to our mind, well known 
and the very fact of their reiteration leads one to think that 
their implementation leaves much to be desired. 

Studies by the Indian Institute of Public Administration 

The Indian Institute of Public Administration also has 
been interested in the problem of citizen-administration re- 
lationship and a few research studies on the subject have been 
conducted under its auspices. An empirical study on the Citi- 
zen and Administration in a Developing Democracy was car- 
ried out in Delhi State in 1964 by S. J. Eldersveld, V. Jagan- 
nadham and A. P. Barnabas. The data collected in connec- 
tion with this study show certain “unexpected” patterns of 
public contacts with and opinions about administrative offi- 
cials — patterns which can make one both optimistic and 
alarmed. One feels optimistic because the study reveals 
enormous opportunity for the citizens to be influenced by the 
administrative cadres, since 60 to 75 per cent of the citizens in 
urban and rural areas have frequent contact with the officials 
and only less than ten per cent seek to live in complete isola- 
tion from the bureaucracy. The study further suggests cer- 
tain critical restrictions on “information flow” in the Indian 
system. In rural Delhi, 73 per cent of the well-to-do villagers 
have some contact with the officials while 27 per cent of 
those in the lower income group are in similar contact.^ The 
Study reveals that there is “a complex and paradoxical 
mosaic of support and hostility, of concensus and critique”"® 
in the attitudes of Indian citizens towards their Government 
and particularly its officials. From 75 to 90 per cent of 


11. S- J. Eldersveld, V. Jagannadham and A. P. Barnabas, The 
Citizen and Administrator in a Developing Democracy. 

(i) Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi, 1968, 

pp. 157-59; and 

(ii) Scott, Forseman and Company, Glenview, Illinois, 1968, 
pp, 134-36. 

12. Ibid. 
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citizens view governmental jobs as prestigeful^ and 90 per cent 
feel that health and community development programmes are 
worth-while.'' On the other hand, a majority of them feel 
that ''50 per cent or more of the officials are corrupt, large 
proportions (60 per cent urban, 32 per cent rural) say their 
dealings with officials are unsatisfactory.’"'* One of the pro- 
minent conclusions of this study is that “the image which per- 
sists in our data is one of citizens’ acquiescence and support 
as wtll as actual and potential disaffection,”'" 

The study sums up the essence of citizen-administration 
relationship as revealed by its data in these words: 

There appears to be a complex altitudinal and per- 
ceptual set of expectations about the citizen’s rela- 
tionship with administration. The components of 
this syndrome are: lack of self-confidence on the part 
of the ordinary citizen in dealing directly with offi- 
cials, a feeling that the best way to deal with ad- 
ministrators is by enlisting the support of others, 
particularly individuals with the right contacts and 
“political pull”, that administrators do not and will 
not treat all people equally and that their adminis- 
trative actions are final, complaints availing very 
little or being difficult to process,'* 

Another study, by A,P. Barnabas, on the Experience of 
Citizens in Getting Water Connections in Delhi brings out 
that the majority of the public are unaware of the procedures 
and the pre-conditions for getting water connections; that the 
public avoid going to the Corporation themselves and prefer 
to get things done through the middle-man; that both the 
public and the plumbers feel that unless “speed” money is 
paid, the files do not get momentum; and that the corruption 
seems to be more prevalent at cutting c.dge level both in the 
office and in the field."" According to this study, “there 

IB. Eldersveld, Jagannadham and Barnabas, op. cit. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid, (i) p. 29 and (ii) p. 27. 

17. A,P. Barnabas, The Experience of Citizens in Getting Water 
Connections, The Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1965, 
pp. 27-28. 
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prevails among the public a considerable degree of feeling that 
there is deliberate delay, harassment and discourtesy in many 
departments of the Gorporation/^ On the contrary, the view- 
point of the officers is that the public wants to get things done 
expeditiously or out of turn and even without completing all 
the formalities.^'*' According to this study, “one of the most 
important things that need to be done is to develop greater 
communication between the Administration and the public 
with regard to administrative procedures”.^ 

Latest in the series is the study of “Citizens’ Grievances 
in Development Administration” conducted for the Adminis- 
trative Reforms Commission by A.P. Barnabas.^ The study 
looks at the whole problem of citizens’ grievances in the con- 
text of Knowledge, Experience, Perceptions, Attitudes and 
Corruption. It goes on to identify a number of points that 
make for the mutual alienation of the citizens and the officials 
at the village and upper area levels. A few of the important 
facts discovered by this study are: 

(1) In the three areas of Taccavi Loan, Maternity 
and Child Welfare Centres and Family Planning 
Centres, the knowledge among the people was 
poor (page 19); 

(2) There is not only lack of knowledge among the 
villagers but even among the officials themselves 
regarding the eligibility for grant of taccavi loan, 
the agencies for its recovery and the purposes for 
which taccavi loan is given (page 21 ) ; 

(3) About three-fourths of the people who had been 
to the hospital had to pay for the cost of the 
medicine or injection, and about one-fourth for 
getting the injection itself, though nearly 60 per 
cent of the population knew that they were not 
required to pay for the health services (pages 35- 

18. A. P. Barnabas, op. cit., p. 26. 

19. Ibid, p. 26. 

20. Ibid, p, 28. 

21. A. P. Barnabas, Citizen^ Grievances in Development Ad- 
ministration, (Mimeo), Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
1966, 
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(4) The villagers and the officials are both alienated 
from the administration (page 61); 

(5) Only about 13 per cent of the people felt that 
Ministers are primarily interested in the promo- 
tion of national good and welfare of the villagers, 
while about a third of them seemed to think that 
the primary interest of Ministers was to strengthen 
their own political party or their own political 
position (page 65)* 

The study suggests, inter alia, that each State Govern- 
ment should have a Central Grievance Officer common to all 
departments as well as a Grievance Officer for each Govern- 
ment department (page 149); (2) the number of dealing 
levels should be reduced (page 153); (3) more information 
and education should be provided both to the public and to 
the officials about the services provided by Government and 
the procedures prescribed therefor (page 27); (4) training 
programmes of officials at all levels should be reviewed (pages 
164-65) ; and (5) there should not be too much probe or in- 
terference by Ministers in the power or discretion of officers. 

Many of the conclusions and suggestions mentioned above 
are not related to citizens’ grievances in the substantive sense 
of the term; nevertheless, they do point to the deficiencies 
which give rise to dissatisfaction among the citizens. 

INTERNAL COMPLAINTS AGENCIES: EXISTING 
MACHINERY AND PROCEDURES 

Citizens’ satisfaction has been, or rather has been re- 
garded, as the chief motto of a democratic State. The devices 
to ascertain and remedy the grievances of citizens against 
administrative errors or inaction have been an integral part 
of administrative system since time immemorial, though their 
nature has been changing with the change of times. We hear 
of stories how in the hoary past, the king, if 'he was bene- 
volent, would go about incognito or send his agents to find 
out the difficulties of his people. In the^ Mughal period, the 
‘'Call Bell” installed by Jehangir for citizens to call on him 
at any time by ringing the bell, offers a classic example of 
the “open-door” policy adopted by him. for redress of the citi- 
zens’ grievances. The “open-door” policy was continued. 
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though in a somewhat different form, during the British re- 
gime, when the Collector used to go on horse-back to inspect 
the villages and to camp there for a few days. One of the 
important functions of the GoUector during such camps was 
to hear and remove public difficulties, complaints and griev- 
ances on the spot. 

The “open-door” policy of the autocratic and paternalis- 
tic regime of olden days when the ruler’s or his agent’s deci- 
sion was termed as “law” can, at best, have a limited appli- 
cation in the democratic regimes of today. This is so not only 
because the pressure of developmental activities and avail- 
ability of faster means of transportation have curtailed the 
time that the Collector spends “in camp”, but also, and 
mainly, because his decisions and actions have to be guided 
by the impersonal system of bureaucratic rules and prece- 
dents, reference to which is hardly possible in a camp. In 
fact, the traditional system of “on the spot” disposal of com- 
plaints and grievances was not without its defects. It involv- 
ed the possibility of a wrong decision, or the decision which 
might cause wrong to someone else. Nevertheless, it served 
as a rough and ready means of redressal in the relatively sim- 
ple and personalized systems of administration. 

The Government of , India as also some State Govern- 
ments have already taken some steps, during the past few 
years, to strengthen, or rather, to create, the machinery and 
procedures for dealing with citizens’ grievances. In June, 
1964, the Government of India issued to Central Ministries 
certain guidelines for satisfactory handling of complaints from 
the public.^ The then Home Minister forwarded these 
guidelines to the State Governments in the hope that they 
might like to review their existing arrangements about deal- 
ing with public grievances. The two essential objectives of 
the arrangement suggested were : 

(i) The system of handling complaints and grievan- 
ces in the existing hierarchy of offices should be 
tightened up to ensure that every complaint 


22. Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Administrative ^ Reforms O.M. No. 30|1|64-AR, dated the 
29th June, 1964. 
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quick and sympathetic attention leaving 
• • . no ground in the mind of the complainant 
for a continued feeling of griev^ance; and 

(ii) for big organizations having substantial contacts 
with the public, there should be a distinct cell 
under a specially designated Senior officer, which 
should function as a sort of ''outside complaints 
agency'' within the organization and thus act as 
' a second check on the adequacy of disposal of 
complaints. 

llic guidelines issued by the Ministry of Home Affairs also 
gave a list of check-points for reviewing the existing arrange- 
incnts for handling complaints and grievances as well as an 
outline showing how the “Complaints’ Cell” will work in coh 
laboration with the Enquiiy-cum-Reccption Centre. 

Almost all the State Governments, w-ith a few exceptions, 
hav’e established some machinery and laid down procedures 
for dealing with the citizens’ complaints. However, a study 
of the grievance machinery and grievance procedures obtain- 
ing at present in various States indicates an “individualistic” 
approach"^’ to the problem. Not only do the systems deviate 
a great deal from the model suggested by the Government of 
India, but there is a considerable variation among the systems 
ev^olved by individual States. 

Some State Governments have nominated an officer, 
generally part-time, in each Secretariat department, while one 
or two State Go^^ernments have gone so far as to provide a 
senior officer as State Director of Public Grievances. A few 
State Governments have created Grievance Officers (whole- 
time or- part-time) at the District level andior the District 
lev'cl Grievance Committees, consisting ' of both officials and 
j!on-officiaIs. A few State Governments have defined the 
role of Ministers in the grie\aince procedure. Some State 


23. This should not be taken to mean anv criticism of these 
\ariations, which might be due to the local characteristics and past 
approaches of each State. In fact this variatioti was one of the factors 
that influenced the design of our study, as well as onr aj^proach to 
tlie problem in a rather broad and general w^av. lliat is to sav. the 
problem will need further studies’ in depth with the .spotlight focus- 
sed on smaller areas. . ' ' . 
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Go\'ernments have issued specific instructions on such proce- 
dural aspects as acknowledgments^ fixation of time-limit for 
disposal of communications from the public, handling of en- 
quiries and complaints from M.P.S, M.L.A.s and what the 
officers should do while on tour. 

The machinery of Vigilance Commission set up by the 
States like Madras, Rajasthan, U.P., West Bengal, Gujarat, 
^Madhya Pradesh, etc., is outside the scope of our study. The 
function of the Vigilance Commission is generally to investi- 
gate the cases invohdng corruption, bribery, misconduct, 
alleged exercise or failure to exercise, for the purpose of serv- 
ing improper and corrupt designs, the powers delegated to a 
public servant. The Vigilance Commission is concerned pri- 
marily with detection or prevention of corruption. Our study 
is concerned with the manner of handling citizens’ complaints 
and applications in Government offices. Even though the 
two may have areas of intersection, wc did not study the 
working of the Vigilance Commission. 

Wc ma\^ now turn to a brief State-wise description of the 
existing machinery and procedures for handling applications 
from the public and redressing their grievances. 

Aiidlim Pradesh 

In accordance with the recommendations of the State’s 
Administrative Reforms Committee, 1960, the State Govern- 
ment have issued instruction that there should be:"' 

(i) a Central Reception Office in the Secretariat 
manned by a Superintendent for attending to en- 
quiries and requests for information; 

(ii) a receptionist of the rank of an Upper Division 
Clerk in each department of the Secretariat for 
directing the visitors to the concerned officers; 

(iii) an Assistant Secretary nominated in each Depart- 
ment for supervising the work of the departmental 

21, Government of Andhra Pradesh, General Administration 
(O. M.) Department, G.O.Ms. No. Ml, dated the 25th Tannarv. 

1967, and D.O No. 1599^4RO Sc ’S!67-i, dated the Mth December, 
1967, from Shri B; Devadatham, General Administration Department] 
Ck)\ eminent of Andhra Pradesh. 
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Receptionist and for attending to public relations 
work such as pooling and transmitting publicity 
material to the Information and Public Relations 
Department; 

(iv) an Upper Division Clerk in the offices of the 
Heads of Department to act as Receptionist for 
assisting the public; 

(v) an officer nominated in the office of the Head of 
Department for attending to public relations work 
and for furnishing the necessary publicity mate- 
rial to the Department of Information and Public 
Relations; and 

(vi) a Receptionist of the rank of an Upper Division 
Clerk in each Collectorate. 

It is also laid down that Visitor’s Room may be provid- 
ed in the offices where the number of visitors justifies provi- 
sion of a room. 

The State Government have also laid down the proce- 
dure'" for attending to Members of Parliament or the State 
Legislature. According to this procedure. Members of Par- 
liament and of State Legislature should be given preference 
over other visitors for purposes of interview: their request for 
information should be immediately acknowledged with the 
promise of expeditious reply and the Collectors and other 
District Officers may ordinarily furnish to them, when request- 
ed, information wdthin their cognizance such as statistics or 
facts relating to local matters of public concern; but they 
should not divulge the contents of correspondence or com- 
municate any information which is of a confidential nature or 
wffiich involves statement of general policy for which a higher 
authority is responsible. 

The State Government have also issued instructions'^ re- 
garding the submission and receipt of petitions and other 


25. Government of Andhra Pradesh, General Administration 
(Services- A) Department, G.Q.Ms. No. 1293, dated the 22nd August, 
1958. 

26. Our observations are based on the Extract from the An- 
dhra Pradesh Government Business Rules and Secretariat Instruc- 
tions. 



papers of the same class addressed to Government. These 
instructions list out the type of cases, in which the petitions 
from the public will be liable to summary rejection. The 
most important of these are: 

(i) when the matter was considered and decided by 
the Government in the past and no new facts are 
brought to light; 

^ is an appeal arising from a 

judicial decision; 

(iii) when the petition is against a decision which is 
declared to be final by law or statutory rule; 

(iv) when the petition is against the failure of the 

Government to exercise a discretion vested in 
them by law or rule; 

(v) when law provides a different or specific remedy 

relating to the subject-matter of the petition; 

(vi) when the petition is a representation against the 

action of a private individual or of a body of 
private individuals regarding the private relations 
of such individuals or body with the petitioner; 
and 

(vii) when the petition is illegible, unintelligible or is 
written in improper language. 

Assam 

The Government of Assam had constituted in 1964^ 
Public Relations Committees in all District and sub-divi- 
sional Headquarters ‘‘to provide a forum at those levels for 
direct relations of the public with the Government machinery 
and to focus attention of the Government on public griev- 
ances.” 

The Deputy Commissioner is the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Headquarter sub-division and the Sub-divi- 
sional Officer is the Chairman of the Committee for an inde- 
pendent sub-division. The ^sub-divisional Public Relations 


27. Government of Assam, O 8c M Division letter No. ARC 
S6|65, dated the 11th December, 1967, 
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Officer acts as the Secretary of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee comprises the following members: 

In Plains Snb-Divisi^^ 

1. Members of Parliament; 

2. Members of State Legislatures; 

3. Chairman of Municipal Board; 

4. Chairman of Town Committees; and 

5. President of Anchlik-Panchayats. 

In Hills Sub-Divisions 

1. Members of Parliament; 

2. Members of State Legislatures; 

3. Chief Executive Member; and 

4. Members of District and Regional Council. 

The Committee is required to deal with (a) all sugges- 
tions for improvement of the administrative machinery; (b) 
any complaint of general nature against the administrative 
machinery; and (c) any defect in the administrative machi- 
nery pointed out in any complaint against any Government 
office or Go^^ernment servant. The recommendations of the 
Committee on the suggestions for improvement or on the 
general complaints discussed by it are forwarded to Govern- 
ment in the respective departments. I’he Committee is re- 
quired to meet at least once in a quarter. 

Bihar 

Instructions"*' have been issued to all gazetted officers to 
set apart an hour daily for listening to public grievances, and 
to maintain a register giving details of the person inter\dewed 
together with a gist of the complaint. The register should 
be checked by the superior officers through periodical sur- 
prise inspections. 

At the District level there is also a provision"” for the 

28. Government of Bihar Cabinet Secretariat Memo No. C.S.-B4 
and G.S.jMS-1026j64j671, dated the Brd January, and 2Brd January, 
1964, respectively. 

29. Letter No. OM|I^3028|661466, dated 19th November, 
I9GG, from the Cabinet Secretariat (p k AT Sectiou)-~Government 
of Bihar to Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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setting up of anti-Corruption Committee with th^ District 
Magistrate as Convener, the Superintendent of Police, M.L.A,s, 
President and Secretary of Bar Association and a few nomi- 
nees of other non-official bodies, as members. This Commit- 
tee is expected to take necessary action on the complaints 
brought to its notice by the members. 

Gujarat 

The State Government have laid down’"' procedure for 
dealing with applications from the members of public as well 
as problems put forward by the M.L.A.S. The special feature 
of this procedure is the emphasis on ‘‘on-the-spot disposal” of 
the citizens’ applications. 

The following types of applications are not to be enter- 
tained: 

(i) applications on matters which are to be decided 
by a Court of Law, Tribunal, etc., or relating to 
criminal offences in which a recourse can be had 
to a Court of Law ; 

(ii) applications on matters in respect of which the 
applicant has failed to approach the competent 
authority unless there are special reasons for this 
lapse; and 

(iii) applications about matters which have been deci- 
ded by the Government in the past and lio new 
facts have been brought out. 

The instructions applicable at the Secretariat level are: 

(i) applications received by the Minister should be 
passed on to the Deputy Secretary nominated for 
the purpose and, after instructions for their dis- 
posal ha\^e been given, these should be sent to the 
Branches concerned for further action; 

(ii) in order to facilitate follow-up, a register should 
be maintained showing district-wiseioffice-wise 


so. Government of Gujarat, General Administration Depart- 
ment Resolution No. DPS-1064 — ASS-I, dated the 2nd December, 
1964, and their letter No. 87(3(10-i)j66-AES, dated the I5th Decem- 
ber, 1967. 
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details of applications forwarded to the Collec- 
tors or other officers for enquiry or report; 

(iii) advance publicity of Minister’s visit to the Dis- 
trict should be given by the Collector so that the 
public may send in their applications to him for 
being placed before the Minister. The applica- 
tions should be processed by the concerned officer 
and the required information kept ready. The 
Deputy Secretary concerned v^ould come ahead 
of the Minister, scrutinise all the applications in 
consultation with concerned officers and indicate 
action. The applicants may, thereafter, see the 
Minister to explain their cases. The Minister, 
after consulting the Collector, if necessary, will 
apprise the correct position to the party and indi- 
cate what the Government can do in the matter. 
The cases, which cannot be decided on the spot, 
should be finalised by the concerned officials by a 
specified date and reply thereto should be sent to 
the applicant under intimation to the Deputy 
Secretary and Private Secretary to the Minister 
concerned. 

Applications received by the Heads of the Departments! 
Offices are likewise required to be dealt with by selected As- 
sistant] Deputy Director. It is his responsibility to scrutinise 
all applications, representations, etc., received in the depart- 
inient, to make necessary entries in the register, to forward 
them to the concerned Branches for necessary action and to 
keep the Head of Department [Office informed of their pro- 
gress. Heads of Departments [Offices are required, while on 
tour, to follow the procedure laid down for the Ministers. 

The Collectors are required to follow the above-mention- 
ed procedure for dealing with applications during their tour 
of the District. 

The problems put forward by the M.L.A.s are handled 
by Ministers through personal discussion. On matters which 
cannot be decided on the spot, the concerned Deputy Secretary 
gets the comments of the Officers] Collectors concerned and 
submits his report to Government. The references from 
M.L.A.s are to be followed up invariably by the Deputy 
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Secretary demi-officially and it is his responsibility to ensure 
that replies to all communications from M.L.A.s are duly sent. 
While references from MX. A.S on general matters are to be 
given priority, those on individual matters are to be treated 
at par with references from the general public. 

Detailed rules for making applications to Government 
have been issued'*'^ in a pamphlet form (in Gujarati) to serve as 
a guide for the general public. This pamphlet also contains 
a list of subjects allotted to various departments as well as a 
standardised application form. 

The Government of Gujarat have also set up a Public 
Relations Unit in the General Administration Department, 
under the Minister for Public Relations, for expeditious dis- 
posal of complaints and grievances from the public. This 
Unit deals with applications received by it as well as other 
cases delayed in various Secretariat departments. It also at- 
tends to the long-pending applications of government servants 
in respect of their pay-bills, allowances, pay-fixation, promo- 
tion and gratuity. 

The function of this Unit is early finalization of cases of 
grievances which are reported to it as undidy delayed. 

Haryana 

The grievance machinery set up by the former Govern- 
ment of undivided Punjab continues to exist and the Director 
of Public Relations is now functioning as Director of Griev- 
ances.®" In the former Punjab State,®® a Grievance Depart- 
ment having jurisdiction over all Government offices except- 
ing the judiciary had been set up. Some of the important 
functions and duties of this Department were: 

(i) to receive complaints directly from public (in- 
cluding retired Government servants) or through 

31. Government of Gujarat, General Administration Depart- 
ment, Notification No. ANS-1064-AES, dated the 8th February, 1966. 

32. Letter No. 789-1 AR-67]91 73, dated the 24th July, 1967, from 
the Government of Haryana, Political and Services Department, 
Chandigarh to the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New 
Delhi. 

33. Letters No. 2419-DG(2)-6611709, dated the 12th August, 1966 
and No. 3602-DG(2)j66, dated the 18th November, 1966. from the 
Director of Grievances and Joint Secretary to the Government of Pun- 
jab to Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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Ministers or Secretaries to Government and to 
conduct enquiries directly or through the Depart- 
, ment;, 

(ii) to advise and assist the Heads of Departments and 
Deputy Commissioners in setting up arrangements 
for quick disposal of public grievances; 

(iii) to ensure that Government instructions for pro- 
per redress of public grievances are carried out in 
all departments and districts; 

(iv) to undertake enquiries in cases of undue delay and 
of urgent nature; 

(v) to study causes of major grievances and to pro- 
pose remedies and to recommend changes in law, 
rules, etc., where necessary; 

(vi) to suggest ways and means to improve the machi- 
nery for removal of public grievances; 

(vii) to recommend to the concerned department ac- 
tion against defaulting officials and, if these re- 
commendations are not complied with or agreed 
to, to bring the fact to the notice of the Chief 
Secretary or the Chief Minister; 

(viii) to ask the concerned Departments to send reports 
to the Police or the Vigilance Department if a cri- 
minal case is made out; and 

(ix) to ensure effective supervision and submit annual 
review on the receipt and disposal of complaints. 

A Public Grievance Office was also established, with a 
Public Relations Officer of the status of Under Secretary as 
its head. This office was, however, abolished subsequently 
for reasons of economy. 

The Government of Haryana^^ have inherited from the 
former Government of undivided Punjab “Grievances 
Committees” operating at the District level as well as at the 
sub-divisional level. The District level Committees in the 


34. The present Government of Punjab also have similar 
Grievances Committees at the District as well as at the sub-divisional 
levels. 
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former Piin jab consisted, besides the District Departmental 
Heads, of all the M.P.S, and M.L.A.S of the District,- President 
and Secretary of the District Congress Committee “ the Presi- 
dent of the District Headquarters Municipality, the District 
Chairman of Bharat Sewak Samaj, the Chairman of the Sada- 
char Samiti, a representative each of the farmers and traders 
in the District, the Chairman of the Zila Parishad, as well as 
the Chairman of the Block Samitis by rotation for a period of 
six months. 

The essential function of these Committees is to ensure 
that all grievances are properly looked into; they do this 
through a report of the action taken which is placed before 
the Committee. Where any non-ofEcial member is not satis- 
fied with the result of the enquiry, the Deputy Commissioner 
entrusts the matter to the Public Grievances Officer of the 
District and gets it re-investigated in consultation with the 
member complaining. 

The Government have also made provision for a Public 
Grievance Officer in the Deputy Commissioner’s Office. Some 
of the important functions of the Public Grievance Officer 
■are: . ■ ■ 

(i) to supply to the public detailed information 
through an enquiry counter to be managed by one 
of his assistants; 

(ii) to meet and hear persons complaining of delays, 
etc., and take remedial action; 

(iii) to contact concerned Departmental Heads for 
expediting the cases brought to his notice and to 
intimate the present position about the cases to 
the parties who come with such requests; 

(iv) to study the working of District Offices with a 
view to effecting improvements in procedures; and 

(v) to bring to the notice of the Deputy Commissioner 
cases of default. 


35. We are not aware whether, with the installation of the new 
Ministry, the composition of the Committee has undergone any 
change. 
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It has also been laid down by the State Government that 
officers at various levels should bear in mind the following ins- 
tructions: 

(i) Anonymous and pseudonymous complaints should 
be rejected and all other complaints should be 
acknowledged within one week; 

(ii) the authority competent to punish should be made 
responsible for disposal of complaints; 

(iii) while representing to higher authority, the appli- 
cant should indicate whether lower level authori- 
ties were approached and have failed to give him 
justice; 

(iv) an affidavit is required on applications relating to 
corruption; 

(v) the complaint should not be passed on for disposal 
to an officer below the rank of S.H.O.jNaib Tah- 
sildar; 

(vi) where the complaints prove to be false or malici- 
ous, action to prosecute the complainant should be 
taken at the appropriate level; 

(vii) the period prescribed for disposal of complaints 
is normally four weeks. Efforts should, however, 
be made to do it earlier; 

(viii) periodical returns prescribed by the Directorate of 
Grievances should be submitted regularly to the 
concerned quarters, and the quarterly progress 
reports of complaints received and disposed of in 
each Department should be reviewed in the 
periodical meetings of the Ministers with their 
Secretaries] Heads of Departments; 

(ix) the Departments should include a paragraph in 
their Annual Administration Report relating to 
the progress of disposal of compIaints|grievances 
during the year; and 

(x) the Director of Grievances can address any officer 
of the Government directly and obtain any 
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information relevant to the enquiry, or requisi- 
tion any files, documents, etc. 

„ Jammii Kashmir 

All the District Offices have been asked to devote some 
time daily for listening to public grievances and to take re- 
medial action. They are required to do regular touring and 
submit monthly diaries.*" 

The Government of Jammu and Kashmir have set up a 
Grievance Gell, which functions directly under the Chief 
Secretary. The Grievance Cell looks into the grievances of 
citizens, including public servants, and examines all cases both 
for immediate redressal and for evolution of procedures for 
future in order to avoid recurrence of grievances of similar 
type. The Cell can call for any document from any Govern- 
ment department for this purpose and can also inspect the 
records in the department itself. 

Kerala 

A complaint box has been installed at the Raj Bhavan to 
enable members of the public to put in their representations, 
complaints, etc., against the administration. Representations 
so received are sent by the Governor’s Secretariat to the con- 
cerned Secretarial departments for necessary action. 

It has been laid down®^ that the complaints received from 
the Governor’s Secretary should be entered in the Central 
Registry of the concerned department in a separate register 
and acknowledged. The Secretary of the department or a 
Deputy Secretary nominated by him should ensure prompt 
disposal of the applications and submit fortnightly statements 
of action taken to the Governor’s Secretary. The practice of 
sending fortnightly reports to the Governor was, however, dis- 
continued after the formation of the Ministry in the State in 
March, 1967.“ 

36. Letter No. G. B. (KAS) 56|66, dated the 7th October, 1966, 
from the Government of Jammu and Kashmir, General Administra- 
tion Department and No. GD (O Sc M) 16.67, dated the 4th January, 
1968. 

37. Government of Kerala, Public (Miscellaneous) Department, 
Circular No. 93594-M5|65-2|PD, dated the 16th December, 1966. 

38. Government of Kerala, O & M Division Letter No. 9651 7 j67 
O 8c M dated the 13th December* 1967. 
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Instructions have been issued to all the Executive Officers, 
Heads of Departments [Offices to set apart a particular time to 
receive petitions or to see persons who wish to make represen- 
tations."'* All Government servants have been instructed'" to be 
helpful and co-operative in their dealings with the public and 
to be easily accessible. Officers, while on tour, are required 
to meet the local people and discuss with them local pro- 
blems.'' They are also required to give adequate opportunity 
to the parties concerned to explain their cases before taking a 
decision. Matters of public interest are required to be consi- 
dered, as far as possible, in public. 

Madhya Pradesh 

There is no specific machinery at the State level but 
tinder the existing procedure'" complaints are required to be 
scrutinized to see whether they are anonymous or pseudonym- 
ous and I or relate to matters of importance. Anonymous] 
pseudonymous complaints are generally to be filed unless 
allegations made appear prinia facie to be correct. Those 
relating to matters of importance are decided by the Govern- 
ment after calling for the report of concerned officers, if neces- 
saiy^, and the complainant informed accordingly. 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh have also constitu- 
ted"" at the District level two Committees to deal with public 
complaints and grievances — a Committee of non-officials and 
a Committee of officials. The Committee of non-officials 
consists of M.L.A.s and M.P.s representing the District. 
Members of the Rajya Sabha residing in the District also 
attend meetings of the District Complaints Committee of 

39. Government of Kerala, O & M Division, Memo No. 58377/ 
O & M|64, dated the 16th November, 1964. 

40. Government of Kerala, O&M Division Memo No. 1 02545! 
O & M|65, dated the 6th May, 1966. 

41. Government of Kerala, O &: M Division Circular letter No. 
67960|66[66|O & M, dated the 17th August, 1966. 

42. Letter No. 214|I|0 & M, dated the 17th September,' 1966, 
and D.O. No. 304-976-1 10 &: M, dated the 23rd December, 1967, from 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh, General Administration Depart- 
ment, (O & M), Bhopal to the Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New Delhi. 

43. Government of Madhya Pradesh (General Administration De- 
partment) Memo No. 533-CR-46|I(iV), dated the 30th January, 1964. 
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non-officials. Ministers are not members of the Committee 
of non-ofFicials. Government have powers to nominate mem- 
bers but the Committee’s strength, including those nominated, 
does not exceed twenty-five. The Collector, functioning as 
the Convener of the Committee, convenes its meeting once a 
month and places before it, for scrutiny, all the petitions and 
complaints received by him. xAfter scrutiny, the complaints 
are forwarded to the Committee of officials for suitable ac- 
tion. 

The Committee of officials consists of all the District 
Officers of the various Departments except the District and 
Sessions Judge. The Collector functions as the Chairman of 
the Committee which also meets once a month and takes ex- 
peditious action on all complaints and petitions received from 
the Committee of non-officials. 

Madras 

The State Governments^ have set up the following machi- 
nery for dealing with grievances other than those relating to 
corruption: 

(i) A ‘Complaints CelF in the Public Department of 
the Secretariat under an Assistant Secretary to 
keep track till all the complaints received from 
the Cell and referred to various departments are 
finally disposed of. 

(ii) A ‘Complaints CelF in the Board of Revenue 
under an officer of the rank of Deputy Collector 
to receive complaints and to pursue them with 
various Branches of the Board till their final dis- 
posal. 

(iii) In the Offices of the Heads of Departments, Col- 
lectors and District Heads, an officer below the 
Head of the Office and responsible for adminis- 
tration is to work as ‘Cell Officer’ for receiving 
complaints and pursuing action thereon till they 
are finally disposed of. 

44. Letters No. 11352|HP II|664, dated the 20th September, 
1966 and No. 122264|PII|67-I, dated the 14th December, 1967, from 
the Government of Madras, Finance (MPC II) Department to Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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At the District level, Monday is required to be treated as 
;Tublic Grievance Day” and the Collectors have been asked 
to remain in their Headquarters to receive petitions in person. 

Maharashtra ■ ■ ' ■ ^ 

The Government of Maharashtra have adopted a system'* 
of assignment of a particular district to each of its Ministers 
who are expected to take cognizance of grievances pertaining 
to all the departments of Government in the District allotted 
to the Minister.'® The Ministers may hand over the applica“ 
tions received by them to the concerned District Officers who 
should dispose them of in the light of Government instructions 
and submit compliance reports to the concerned Minister, 
Where any officer is not competent to take a decision himself, 
he should forward the case to the competent officer and re- 
port the fact to the Minister concerned. 

Detailed rules have been prescribed for the preparation 
and submission of applications to Government and also for 
their disposal.'^ Following are some of the important guide- 
lines to the public: 

(i) only the party aggrieved should make the applica- 
tion which should contain full name, address, and 
signature or thumb impression of the sender; 

(ii) the application should be concise, clear, complete 
in itself and should be written in intelligible and 
proper language; 

(iii) the application should not relate to matters which 
are sub-judice or which should more appropriate- 
ly be decided by a Court of Law, Tribunal, etc.; 

(iv) the application relating to a particular matter 
should be addressed only to one individual, either 
Minister or the Secretary of the Department; 


45. Government of Maharashtra, General Administration De- 
partment, Circular No. GMN-1065-B, dated the 23rd January, 1965, 
and their letter No. RCN|1067|ARC, dated the 15th December, 1967. 

46. Government of Maharashtra, Political 2c Services Depart- 
ment, Resolution No. OFG-1059-B, dated the 7th July, 1959. 

47. Government of Maharashtra, Political and Services Depart- 
ment, Notification No. OFG 1958-B, dated the Srd December, 1958. 
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(v) Appeals on matters decided by Government in the 
past will not be considered unless new facts are 
brought out; 

(yi^ the applicant not satisfied with a decision of an 
officer should approach the higher officer, who is 
required to give reasons if the request is not 
conceded to. The party may then approach the 
higher authorities or the Government; and 
no notice would be taken of the applications from 
communal organizations, or on political matters. 

Some of the salient instructions issued by Government to 
its officers are: 

(i) all the applications, with specified exceptions, 
should be acknowledged; 

(ii) applications received wrongly in an office should 
be forwarded to the concerned office under ad- 
vice to the party; 

(iii) if a decision is likely to be delayed, the applicant 
should be informed of it; 

(iv) all applications should be deak with expeditious- 
ly but those of an urgent nature should not be 
delayed beyond a week without specific approval 
of the Superior Officer; 

(v) matters concerning more than one department 
should be finalised by personal discussions which 
should take place twice or thrice a week; 

(vi) District Officers should ensure prompt replies to 
higher officers] Government, otherwise they are to 
be held personally responsible for the delay; and 

(vii) subordinate officers should not refer the matter to 
higher levels when they are themselves competent 
to take a decision. 

At the District level it has been laid down that^®: 

(i) in every Head of Department or Office under the 


48. Government of Maharashtra, Rural Development Depart- 
ment, letter No. ZPA-1064|68384-N, dated the 21st December, 1964, 
to all Chief Executive Officers of Zila Parishads, and Government of 
Maharashtra, Revenue Department, Circular No. 44153-F, dated the 
22nd July, 1961 to ail CommissionerslCollectors. 
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Zila Parishad a subordinate GfRcer of adequate 
status should be nominated to deal with corn- 
plaints received from the public. A register of 
complaints should also be maintained. The re- 
gister should be periodically scrutinised by the 
Head of Department|Office; 

(ii) in the Revenue Offices there should be a desig- 
nated subordinate officer for attending to visitors 
when the Head of Office is away on tour or after 
visiting hours; 

(hi) there should be an Enquiry Officer in the Collec- 
tors Office to satisfy the visitors on routine 
points; 

(iv) the District Publicity Officer, who functions under 
the State Director of Publicity, is required to 
bring to the notice of the Collector anything, con- 
nected with the District Administration, appearing 
in the Press; and 

(v) every Revenue Office should have Visitors’ Room,. 
Mysore 

The State Government have ordered'" the creation of a 
Acir for assistance to public in the offices of Secretariat De- 
partments, offices of the Divisional Commissioners! Deputy 
CommissionersjTehsildars and Unit Officers of the District and 
Di\’isional levels. The ^celP is to work under a gazetted offi- 
cer of the concerned office. The Veil’ receives and hears peti- 
tions' representations of the public and ensures that prompt 
replies arc sent to the applicants. It has also been laid down 
that all senior officers, including the Deputy Commissioners, 
should fix definite hours for receiving and hearing petitions 
from public. They should also receive petitions while on 
tour. 

Instructions have also been issued that: 

(i) all letters, petitions, etc., received from the public. 


49. Coveriinicnt of Klysore, Secretariat Circular No, GADj91] 
OACIlo, dated the 8th September, 1965, and their letter No. GAD! 
HiSOiO & Mj67, dated the 7th December, 1967. 
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barring a few exceptions, should be acknowledged 
within 24 hours; 

(ii) an interiin reply should be sent to the applicant 
if the final reply is likely to be delayed; 

(iii) authorities competent to take action should initi- 
ate action without waiting for reports of the low'cr 
levels; 

(iv) Heads of Offices should insist upon action being 
taken by the authority to whom the power has 
been delegated and intervention or interference 
should be avoided; and 

(v) no meetings should be arranged during the hours 
fixed for receiving! hearing petitions from public, 

Orissa 

There is no separate machinery at the district or lower 
levels for dealing with public complaints. Anyone may ap- 
proach the District Magistrate, Sub-Divisional Officer or the 
Tehsildar with a complaint and the officer concerned may en- 
quire into it and give relief. If the officer to whom the peti- 
tion about the grievance is made does not hear it, the peti- 
tioner may approach the higher authorities for relief/*' 

Punjab 

The machinery in Punjab is, by and large, the same as 
in Har)’ana with the following important modifications'": 

(i) The Director of Grievances docs not have an in- 
dependent existence now; he is a part of the Civil 
Secretariat; 

(ii) The Office of the Public Grievance Officer at the 
Secretariat has been revived. No member of 
the public can see any officer in the Secretariat 


50. Letter No. 22351 !Gen|AR“i4j66, dated the 12th October, 
from the Additional Secretary, Government of Orissa, Politi- 
cal and Services Department, Bhubaneswar, to Indian Institute o£ 
Public Administration, New Delhi. 

51. Letter No. 114LDG(I)-67!1S277, dated 20th June, 1967. from 
ilie Director of Grievances, Punjab, to Indian Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New Delhi. • 
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department without obtaining prior permission of 
this officer. If any information about a particu- 
lar case was required, the applicant should give 
it in writing to the Public Grievance Officer, who 
will arrange it to be supplied within a week by 
sending a requisition to the concerned Branch 
Officer. The Branch Officers are required to 
supply the information by the specified time, 
failing which the matter is to be taken serious 
note of and brought to the notice of the Chief 
Secretary I Minister-in-charge or the Chief Minis- 
ter; 

(Hi) The Committee at the District level is now named 
as District Vigilance Committee. It comprises 
M.P.s, M.L.A.S, M.L.C.s of the District, President 
of the Municipality at District Headquarters, 
Chairman, Zila Parishad and a representative of 
each political party represented in the State Legis- 
lature with the Deputy Commissioner as its Chair- 
man. District Officers attend the meetings when 
any item concerning them is to be considered. 

Rajasthan 

At the State level, an office of the 'Director for the Re- 
moval of Public Grievances’ had been created for dealing with 
grievances of public and the State Government employees. 
This office has since been abolished and departments are now 
themselves responsible for dealing with complaints pertaining 
to their respective departments.**"® 

All Offices having public dealings are required to have 
adequate facilities for reception and enquiries and also the 
provision of complaint boxes. Detailed instructions applica- 
ble to all Government offices have been issued for acknow- 
ledgment of applications received from the public and for 
sending replies to M.P.s and M.L.A.s. A register for public 
complaints is required to be maintained in each office. Ap- 
plications are generally to be received by a gazetted officer, 
who is expected to give on-the-spot decisions as far as possible. 

52. Position ascertained during our visit to the State. 
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Where it is not possible to do so, the matter is referred to 
the superior authority and the applicant is inf ormed of the 
likely time when he may expect a decision. A time-limit has 
also been fixed for disposal of applications for licences, allot- 
ment of land, etc. Monthly returns are required to be sub- 
mitted, indicating the disposal and pendency of such appli- 
cations. It has also been emphasised that officers should 
keep a close watch on their subordinates and carry out sur- 
prise checks and inspections.^ 

Uttar Pradesh 

At the Secretariat level, the State Government have set 
up a Tetition Department’. All complaints, applications, 
addressed to Ministers, etc., are required to be received in 
the Petition Department. They are then forwarded to the 
concerned departments for necessary action and report, wher- 
ever necessary, under advice to the applicant. 

At the District level, there is a provision for the appoint- 
ment of a 'District Complaints Officer’ to receive complaints 
having a bearing on integrity or unseemly behaviour, against 
all classes of Government servants posted in the District. The 
complaints are then forwarded to the concerned officers for 
necessary action. In addition, every District Office is expect- 
ed to keep a 'complaint box’. 

The State Government have issued general instructions 
to the effect that: 

(i) all letter or petitions from public should be ack- 
nowledged and replied promptly; 

(ii) an interim reply should go if final reply is likely 
to be delayed. The petitioner] applicant should be 
told the reasons in polite language if his request 
is not granted; 

(iii) no action should be taken on anonymous or pseu- 
donymous complaints as well as on complaints 
which are frivolous, scurrilous, deal with petty 
matters or are written in improper language; 

53. Letter No. F. 13(5) O Sc. M| 60, dated the 10th November, 
1966, from the Cabinet Sectt, Government of Rajasthan, to I.I.P.A.^ 
New Delhi. 
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(iv) applicants should be advised in case the subject- 
matter of the application is siib-judice or the mat- 
ter could be decided only in a Court of Law; and 

(v) a time-limit should be fixed when calling^^^ fo^ re- 
port from a subordinate authority. The time- 
limit should be strictly adhered to. 

....•West Bengal' . . 

The State Government have issued instructions that for 
attending to complaints and grievances of the public ; 

(i) a 'Complaints Cell’ with an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Secretary as Complaints Officer should 
be established in every Department Office at the 
State level. All complaints pertaining to the 
departments should be passed on to him through 
the Head of DepartmentjOffice for processing and 
taking remedial action and the complainant in- 
formed of the action taken;"* 

(ii) a responsible officer should be designated as ‘Com- 
jdaints Officer’ in every District Office as at the 
State level,*^’ 

EXTERNAL AGENCIES: OMBUDSMAN AND OTHERS 

As may be seen from the preceding description, admin- 
istrative offices have been attempting to develop in-built 
checks on the acts or decisions of their officers. These checks 
have, however, never proved completely adequate for ensur- 
ing administrative consistency or citizens’ satisfaction with the 
administration, A need has always been felt, and efforts 
have continually been made, for e\r>lving agencies which are 
external to the administrative organization; and yet, which 

5:1. Circular letter No. 479-GAC, dated the 28th jMarch, 1966, 
from the Chief Secretary, West Bengal, to the Secretaries etc. of State 
Departments. 

55. Circular letter No. 557(1 8)-GACi dated the 16th April, 1966, 
from the Government of West Bengal, Home Department (GenL 
Admti. Branch) to all District Magistrates! Commissioners of Divisions. 
Also Go\erninent of West Bengal, Home Department letter No. 297- 
GA(AR), dated the 18th December, 1967, to the Indian Institute of 
Public Administratioix- 
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bavc the right to voice the citizens’ grievances, to ask ques- 
tions^ to examine official records and, if necessary, to criticise 
administration for the way it acted, or failed to act. The 
Press, the Administrative Tribunals, the Judicial Courts, and 
the Legislature, are the notable examples of such outside 
agencies, perfoming some or all these functions. A brief dis- 
cussion about their adequacy for redress of citizens’ grievances 
would perhaps not be completely out of place. 

The Press ■^ 

The Press is by far the cheapest forum for voicing a griev- 
ance against the Administration. The feature articles on ad- 
ministratix^e lapses are becoming an increasing phenomenon 
and gaining in popularity. ‘Tetters to the Editor” is another 
feature through which people can voice their grievances. All 
that an aggrieved citizen has to do is to xvrite a letter to the 
Editor explaining the wrong he alleges to have suffered at the 
hands of the administration. There is no obligation, how- 
ever, on the part of the Editor to publish the letter as sent to 
liim, nor is there any surety that the administration wall take 
notice of a complaint, if published, and take suitable remedial 
action. By and large, the complaints that appear in the 
Press remain unreplied, the soliciting reply that they some- 
times do bring forth from the administration is but a feeble 
sign of life that still persists in the administratix'e organism. 

The Press thus may sxiccecd in a negative way in giving 
publicity to an administrathc lapse but its positive capacity 
in having a grievance redressed is limited by its inaccessibil- 
ity to official documents, and lack of power to inxestigate 
administrative action. 

The Judicial Courts 

An independent judiciary is an integral part of the demo- 
cratic apparatus. It is perhaps the most potent instrument 
for ensuring the rule of law and checking the abuse of power. 
But even the judiciaiy^ has not been free from criticism from 
knowledgeable quarters. Judiciary, it is said, is iinmoxed, 
unless someone knocks at its door. It is coiicerned not so much 
with moral aspects as with legal aspects of the case. A citi- 
zen ma)' have a grievance? because of administrative delay or 
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inaction— but such matters are normally outside the purview 
of the Judiciary. The doctrine of justiciability limits the 
focus of judicial enquiry. 

Delays in Courts is another factor that saps the will o^ 
inclination of many a citizen to challenge what he considers to 
be an unjust administrative action.*" The cost in terms of 
money, time and convenience in getting a judicial redress of 
his grievance may be considered to be much too high by an 
average citizen. Courts have their uses, but, in practice, a 
majority of citizens cannot, and do not, approach them for 
action against pin-pricks, or arbitrariness on the part of ad- 
ministrative authorities. 

The Administrative Tribunals 

The chief value of Administrative Tribunals lies in the 
fact that they, like judicial courts, are expected to apply an 
independent mind to the merits of the case under dispute. 
Meant to serve as a comparatively cheap and informal substi- 
tute for judicial courts, they have the power to quash or re- 
verse administrative decisions. But the area in which they 
have jurisdiction is generally restricted to a specified subject, 
or a few subjects. Moreover, because they generally follow 
the procedures akin to those adopted by courts, they too often 
present to the citizens, though to a lesser extent, the same dis- 
advantages that the judicial courts do. 

The Legislatures 

The legislators, be they members of Parliament or of State 
Legislatures, are representatives of the people in whom sove- 
reignty ultimately resides. In theory, the legislators possess 

56. According to a recent news-items, more than 5,500 cases were 
pending before the Supreme Court at the beginning of February, 1968. 
According to the same news-item, most of the State High Courts show- 
ed even larger numbers of pending cases at the end of 1967. The 
Allahabad High Court topped the list with 63,602 pending and the 
Jammu and Kashmir High Court had the minimum with 1,146. As 
for the remaining Courts, Calcutta had 53,501 pending cases; Madras, 
34,112; Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and Bombay over 20,000 each; Pun- 
jab and Haryana, about 18,000; Delhi and Gujarat 15,000 each; 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Patna over 10,000 each; Rajasthan over 
8,000; Orissa, 5,000 and Assam and Nagaland over 2,000 See The 
Hindustan Times, dated the 7th March, 1968 (4 : 6). 
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the power of a sovereign nation^ including the power to bring 
the Administration to book for any act of omission or com- 
mission for which it may be deemed to have been guilty. 
This they can do through various ways open to them — the 
call-attention or adjournment motions, the question hour, an 
individual letter to a Government department and so on. 
They also exercise a great deal of vigilance over the adminis- 
tration through various Committees. 

However, when it comes to the practice, the legislators’ 
surveillance over the administration for preventing or reduc- 
tion of citizens’ grievances has its own limitations. By and 
large, the legislators are engaged in matters of policy, seldom 
in tackling the difficulties and complaints of individual citi- 
zens. Generally, they do not have access to the relevant docu- 
ments. At best they can request information or comments 
through correspondence or ask for information through ques- 
tions in Parliament or State Legislatures. In either case, it 
is left to the administrators or Ministers to decide how much 
to say and how to say it.®^ 

The Legislators and other outside agencies discussed 
above do not appear to have been able to plug all the loop- 
holes which lead to citizens’ grievances. 

The Ombudsman 

The only alternative to the limitations of the existing 
grievance agencies is to create an agency whose review of 
administrative actions is cheap, quick, free and impartial. 
Such an agency can be no other than what has commonly 
come to be called the Ombudsman. 

57. See also E. Strauss : ‘It is. .possible that a letter from a 
member of Parliament may induce the department to revise not only 
its course of action in a specific instance but also its procedure in all 
cases of a similar kind, but there is nothing in the relation between 
representative and administration to ensure the result. On the con- 
trary, these relations, while courteous and respectful, are distinct and 
official, with the administration carefully weighing every word and 
giving away as little as possible, particularly when dealing with a 
member of the Opposition.'" E. Strauss, The Ruling Servants, Bureau- 
cracy in Russia, France and Britain, George Alien k Unwin Ltd., 
London (1961), p. 289. See also Walter Gelihorn : “It (The 
Question Hour) produces few changes in favour of complainants and 
is little more than a flickering reminder of ministerial accountabi- 
lity," Walter Gelihorn, When Americans Complain, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1966), p. 22. 
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The mstitution of Ombudsman in the context of this 
study is used in' the sense of a body, outside the administrative 
organization to supervise on behalf of the citizens (or their 
representative bodies, namely, the Parliament or the State 
Legislatures) the actions and decisions of administration vis- 
a-vis the citizens. In this sense, it includes, the Ombudsman 
established in Sweden in 1809 (its predecessor, the institution 
of the Chancellor of Justice established in 1713) followed by 
the establishment of Ombudsman in Finland in 1919, in Den- 
mark in 1955, and in Norway and New Zealand in 1962. It 
also includes the office of the Parliamentary Gommissioner 
for Administration established in the U.K., through the Par- 
liamentary Commissioner Act, 1967, as also the Ombudsmen 
adopted on or about the same time in Guyana, Mauritius, 
the Provinces of Alberta' and New Brunswick in Canada and 
the State of Hawaii in the United States; 

Following the recommendation by the Administrative 
Reforms Commission, the Government of India have decided 
to have the Lokpal and Lokayuktas to supervise the adminis- 
trative acts of the Miriisters ' a^^ officials. Among other 
countries which have beM’ discussing the adoption of this ins- 
titution mention may be made 6F the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Jamaica, Malaysia and Hong Kong. 

. The nomenclature, ;ppwer§p functions and the jurisdiction 
of Grabudsman vary , in Thp.. countries that have adopted this 
institution, but they, have characteristics in common. By 

and large, the Ombudsman serves as a "watch-dog’ of Par- 
liament, though he is independent of it. He has for his main 
purpose the supervision of administration and the improve- 
ment of existing rule-making and administrative processes. 
He has a right of access to official records, to demand expla- 
nations and to suggest to Government or Parliament punitive 
or remedial action. In short, he has the right and power to 
bring the administrator and his act "To the test of reason”.""® 

The institution of Ombudsman is designed primarily to 
increase public confidence in the administrative machinery; 
not to provide a substitute for it. Ombudsman does not 


58. C. J. Hanson, Executive Discretion and Judicial Control, 
London, Stevens k Sons Ltd., 1964, p. 18. 
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supplant administration; nor does he assume for himself the 
responsibility of good Government. But it will help the suc- 
cessful functioning of Ombudsman if efforts are made assidu- 
ously to tone up the Administration and thus to minimise the 
need for him to come into action. 

SUMMARY 

The studies done on citizen-administration relationship in 
India are very few in number compared to the size of the 
country and the complexity of the problems of its people. 
These studies, as was to be expected, have generally focussed 
their attention on the deficiencies in these relationships and on 
factors and sources of people’s dissatisfaction with the admin- 
istration, though occasionally they also give glimpses of the 
bright side of the picture. They provide evidence of certain 
administrative weaknesses, which continue to persist despite 
the very useful suggestions made, and instructions issued, from 
time to time for toning up the bureaucratic apparatus. 

A great deal of attention appears to have been paid 
during recent years to specify measures for speedy and effec- 
tive handling of citizens’ grievances. These measures present 
a panorama of wide variety, but the question that needs to 
be examined and answered is: how far have they been helpful 
in reducing the area of citizens’ grievances? This is the one 
question to which our study proposes to address itself. Fur- 
ther, if they have not made their impact felt, why is it so, and 
what more needs to be done in the matter? For, notwith- 
standing the proposed institutions of the Lokpal and Lok- 
ayuktas, it is the administration that has to bear, and carry 
out its primary responsibility of dealing promptly and ade- 
quately with the grievances of citizens. 



PART TWO 


THE PROBLEM: A CLOSE-UP 



CHAPTER THREE 


A Peep Into The Problem : Some 
Sample Cases 


THE IMPLEMENTATION LAG 

One of the problems universal to administrative organ- 
izations is the Implementation LagVthat is, the gap between 
what is intended to be done and what is actually done. The 
field of citizens’ grievances is no exception to this shortcoming. 
Various State Governments have issued instructions aimed at 
speedy disposal of applications, complaints, representations, 
etc,, from the public, but if the issue of instructions alone 
could achieve the purpose, one should think that each one of 
the citizens’ complaints would be disposed of expeditiously and 
satisfactorily. The illustrative cases that appear in the pages 
below are a sharp reminder of the inadequacy of the arrange- 
ments already made arid instructions already issued as well as 
of the gap in their implementation. 

These cases are likely to leave the reader with the im- 
pression that everything is seriously wrong with the working 
of our administration. However, for a proper perspective it 
is necessary to bear in mind that these cases are but a very 
small fraction of the large number of the comparatively not- 
so-bad cases which we examined at the Secretariat, District, 
Tehsil and Block levels. No doubt the cases mentioned here 
represent the weak links in the administrative chain; but it 
would be wrong to assume that the strong links are not there. 
If anything, the number of strong links might be more than 
the number of weak links. 

Further one may feel inclined to say that these are petty 
cases, but they are not petty to those who are aflFccted by 
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them. Moreover, the pettiness of a case is no reason to justify 
its perfunctory handling. It is well to remember that the 
bulk of the cases that give rise to complaints and grievances 
of citizens consist, not of high-sounding aberrations that 
occasionally make the newspaper headlines, but of compara- 
tively insignificant cases which seldom come under the public 
gaze. The work of the Lokpal and the Lokayuktas will be 
facilitated to the extent that the administration can relieve 
them from the need for looking into these so-called petty 
cases, ; 

These illustrative cases are intended to give the reader a 
peep into the deficiencies that still continue to prevail in the 
bureaucratic handling of citizens’ applications. In the larger 
context they represent, let it be repeated, no more than a few 
tiny dots on the wide administrative canvas. The aim in pre- 
senting these cases is to give the reader an idea of the short- 
comings that still persist and to create an awareness of the 
urgent need for removing these shortcomings in the shortest 
possible time. 

CASE NO. I 

A representation dated 20th January, 1964 was submit- 
ted by a Fishermen Co-operative Society to the State Minister 
for Industries and Commerce. This was received by the 
Board of Revenue through the Revenue Department for 
necessary action and report. The Society, in their represen- 
tation, drew attention to the government orders to the effect 
that fisheries tanks should be let out to the Fishermen’s Society, 
and complained that, in contravention of these orders, the 
village tank was leased out to some other influential persons 
by the Tehsildar of that Taluka. The Society had requested 
that the fisheries’ tank be allotted to them. They further re- 
quested that the society be given the right of felling trees. 

On 6th February, 1964 a letter was sent to the District 
Collector asking for his report. On 12th March, 1964 a re- 
minder was issued. This was followed up with two demi- 
official reminders on 14th April, 1964 and 12th May, 1964. 
On 25th May, 1964 the Collector asked for a copy of the 
original reference which he said was not traceable in his office. 
A copy of the same was sent to him on 26th May, 1964. On 
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13th June, 1964 a reminder was issued to the Collector asking 
for his report. 

The Collector sent an interim reply on 30th July, 1964 
saying that final reply would be sent on receipt of reports 
from the concerned officers. The Department of Revenue 
reminded the Board of Revenue on 4th August, 1964 for ex- 
pediting the report. In turn, the Board of Revenue reminded 
the Collector again on 8th September, 1964. On 27th 
October, 1964 an interim reply was received from the Collec- 
tor. The Collector was again reminded on 30th November, 
1964 and demi-ofiicially on 5th January, 1965. An interim 
reply was received from the Collector on 23rd January, 1965 
stating that he was still awaiting reports from the concerned 
officers. The Collector was reminded again on 4th March, 

1965. The Revenue Department also reminded the Board of 
Revenue on 24th March, 1965 with a copy to the Collector. 
The Collector again sent an interim reply on 5th April, 1965. 
The Collector was again reminded on 7th May, 1965 and 
26th June, 1965. On 15th July, 1965, the Collector again 
sent in an interim reply. The Collector was reminded again 
on 20th August, 1965 and 10th September, 1965. The Depart- 
ment of Revenue also reminded the Board of Revenue on 
13th September, 1965. Another interim reply was received 
from the Collector on 22nd September, 1965. On 8th Nov- 
ember, 1965, the Collector was again reminded by the Board 
cf Revenue. The Revenue Department also reminded the 
Collector on 9th December, 1965. The Board of Revenue 
again reminded the Collector on 13th December, 1965 and 
22nd January, 1966. A demi-official reminder from the 
Revenue Department was received by the Board of Revenue 
on 5th February, 1966. On 16th February, 1966 the Board 
of Revenue sent an interim reply to the Revenue Department, 
with an endorsement to the Collector. A reminder dated 
2nd March, 1966 was received by the Board of Revenue from 
the Revenue Department. An interim reply was sent by the 
Board of Revenue to the Revenue Department on 16th 
March, 1966 and the Collector was also reminded. On 22nd 
April, 1966 a reference was received from the Revenue Depart- 
ment stating that the ca-se be disposed of in the light of the 
Government instructions issued in July, 1965, On 25th April, 

1966, an interim reply was received from the Collector. The 
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Collector was further reminded on 1 9th May, 1966 and demi-- 
officially on 25th June, 1966 and 26th July, 1966. 

Two years and a half after the Collector was first asked 
for a report on 6th February, 1964, the Collector sent his re- 
port on 11th August, 1966. He stated in his report that in 
\ iew of the Government orders issued in December, 1962 the 
Fisheries tank could not be leased out to the Society. He 
recommended rejection of the Society's request so that the 
rights could be leased to the Harijans and Backward Classes. 
He also contended that Government orders of 2nd October, 
1962 were to lease the rights to the Societies of Harijans and 
Backward classes and not to the Go-operatives of Fishermen. 

On 24th August, 1966 a further letter was sent by the 
Board of Revenue to the Collector that his report was not 
complete and that he should furnish information about the 
location of the land where the trees stand and in whom the 
rights vest. The report was required to be furnished within 
a fortnight. Reminders to Collector were issued on 30th 
September, 1966 and 28th October, 1966. On 7th Novem- 
ber, 1966, a letter was received from the Collector asking for 
a copy of the reference dated 24th August, 1966. A copy 
was supplied to the Collector on 21st November, 1966. The 
Collector was further reminded on 3rd January 1967, 1st 
March, 1967 and 30th March, 1967. At the time of exam- 
ination of this case on 30th March, 1967, a report from the 
Collector was still awaited. 

Chronology of Events 

The reference was received by a Minister, ^ 

Put up b}^ the office with a draft letter to the 
Collector asking for his report. ^ ^ 

Letter to Collector issued. 

Reminder to Collector issued. 

D.O. reminders to Collector sent. 

Collector asked for a copy of the original ref- 
erence which was reported untraceable in his 


20-1-64 

5- 2-64 

6- 2-64 
12-3-64 
14-4-6‘^l 
12-5-64 
25-5-64 
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26-5-64 

13-6-64 

30-7-64 


4- 8-64 

8-9-64 

7-10-64 

27-10-64 

30-11-64 

5- 1-65 
23-1-65 


4- 3-65 
16-3-65 

24-3-65 

5- 4-65 

7-5-65 

26-6-65 

15-7-65 

20-8-65 

10-9-65 

13-9-65 


Copy of the original reference furnished to the 
Collector. 

A reminder to Collector issued asking for his 
report. 

An interini reply dated 24th July, 1964 receiv- 
ed from the Collector saying that a final re- 
ply would.be sent on receipt of replies from 
the concerned officers. 

A reminder dated 1st August, 1964 received 
from the Revenue Department. 

Collector reminded to expedite report and an 
interim reply sent to Re\’^enue Department. 

Collector again reminded. 

An interim reply dated 20th October, 1964 
received from the Collector. 

Reminder to Collector issued. 

D.O. reminder to Collector was sent. 

An interim reply received from the Collector. 
He was still awaiting the reports from the 
concerned officers. 

Collector again reminded. 

Reminder dated 12th March, 1965 received 
from the Revenue Department. 

.\n interim reply sent to the Revenue Depart- 
ment with a copy to the Collector. 

An interim reply dated 29th March, 1965 re- 
ceived from the Collector, 

Collector again reminded. 

Interim reply dated 6th July, 1965 received 
from the Collector. 

Collector again reminded. 

Reminder dated 8th September, 1965 received 
from the Revenue Department. 
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22-9^65 

8- 11-65 

9- 12-65 

13-12-65, 1 
22 - 1-66 3 
5-2-66 

16-2-66 

4-3-66 

16-3-66 

22-4-66 


25-4-66 

19-5-66 

25- 6-66 1 

26- 7-66 J 
11 - 8-66 
24-8-66 

30-9-66 1 

28-10-66 j 
7 - 11-66 

21 - 11-66 


An mterim reply dated 17th September, 1965 
received from the Collector, 

Collector reminded. 

A copy of reminder to Collector issued by the 
Revenue Department received. 

Collector again reminded, 

A D.O. reminder from the Revenue Depart- 
ment received. 

An interim reply sent to the Revenue Depart- 
ment with an endorsement to the Collector. 

Reminder dated 2nd March, 1966 received 
from the Revenue Department. 

An interim reply sent to the Revenue Depart- 
ment and Collector also reminded. 

Reference received from the Revenue Depart- 
ment for the disposal of the case in the light 
of the Government Instructions issued in 
July, 1965. 

An interim reply received from the Collector. 

Collector reminded. 

Collector reminded demi-ofScially. 

Report from the Collector received. 

Collector informed that his report was incom- 
plete and should provide information on 
some of the other points. 

Reminders to Collector issued. 

A letter dated 2nd November, 1966 received 
from the Collector asking for a copy of refer- 
ence dated 24th August, 1966. 

Copy supplied to the Collector with the re- 
quest for immediate reply. 
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25-11-66 

3-1-67 

.':23-l-67 

1-3-67 

30-3-67 


An iiiteriiii reply received from the Collector. 
Collector reminded. 

Interim reply dated 10th January, 1967 re- 
ceived from the Collector. 

Collector reminded. 

Another reminder to Collector was under 
issue. 


Comments 

In this case the administration moved very slowly and in 
a routine way. No importance was attached by lower offi- 
cials to the communications received from higher authorities. 
Even the demi-official reminders did not have the desired 
effect. The report of the Collector was received after about 20 
reminders and it took 2/2 years to get from him the report, 
which w^as even then incomplete. The higher authorities, too, 
took no other action except to remind the Collector at regular 
intervals. Even though the Board of Revenue had asked the 
Collector on 24th August, 1966 to send his report within a 
fortnight, the report had not been received till the 30th March, 
1967. The time-limit so set was not taken seriously by any- 
one. , ■ 


CASE NO. 11 

This case is in respect of a Clerk of the Civil Surgeon’s 
cjffice. The Clerk was suspended from service on 1st January, 
1964 on charges of misappropriation of government funds 
amounting to Rs, 1,016.66. He was sanctioned, while under 
suspension, a subsistence allowance up to 30th June, 1965. 

On 27th November, 1965, the Clerk represented to the 
Director of Health Services, with a copy to the Civil Surgeon 
and the Secretary, Health Department, that though he conti- 
nued to be under suspension and was entitled to receive sub- 
sistence allowance, the sanction for it had not been renewed 
after its expiry on 30th June, 1965. He complained of hard- 
ship and requested further sanction of subsistence allowance 
from 1st July, 1965 onwards. 

The Director of Health Services, on receiving this re- 
quest, initiated the case and wrote to the Secretary, Health 
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jJcpartmcnt, on 29th November, 1965 for the issue of neces- 
sary sanction. He followed this up with a reminder on 7th 
December, 1965. The Secretary, Health Department, asked 
the Dircctcor of Health Services on 13th December, 1965 to 
furnish information on the following: 

1. the date of seii'icc of charge sheet; 

2. reasons for suspension; 

3. date of explanation by the applicant; 

4. present stage of the case; and 

5. steps taken for expediting the disposal of the pro- 
ceedings. 

On 15th December, 1965, the Clerk sent a reminder to 
the Director of Health Scr\ices, with a cop\' to the Secretary, 
Health Department. He sent another reminder on 3()th Dec- 
ember, 1965 to the Secretary, Health Department, with a copy 
to the Director of Health Services. The Secretary, Health 
Department sent a reminder to the Director of Health Ser- 
\'ices on 8th Januar)’, 1966, and another reminder on 9th Feb- 
ruary, 1966. Again on 16th February, 1966, the Clerk sent 
a telegraphic reminder to the Secretary, Health Department, 
who, in turn, sent a demi-official reminder to the Director of 
Flealth Services, on 24th February, 1966. Some information 
received from the Director of Health Services on 10th 
March, 1966 and complete information was sent by him on 
18th March, 1966. The Secretary, Health Department, then 
referred the case on 19th March, 1966 to the Finance Depart- 
ment, for sanction. As the case was already very badly de- 
layed, the Finance Department’s clearance was obtained per- 
sonally and the gw^ermnent order sanctioning the subsistence 
allowance was at long last Issued on 21st March, 1966. 

Chronology of Events 

27-11-65 The applicant wrote to the Director of Health 
Services, with a copy to Civil Surgeon and 
Secretary, Health Department complaining 
of hardship and requesting renewal of sanc- 
tion for subsistence allowance from 1st Julw 
1966 onwards. 
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29- 11-65 Director^ Health Service, wrote to Secretary 

(Health) to the same effect. 

7-12-65 Director (Health Services) reminded Secretary 
(Health). 

13-12-65 Secretary (Health) asked Director (Health 
Services) for certain information. 

15-12-65 The applicant sent another reminder to Direc- 
tor (Health Services) with a copy to Secre- 
tary (Health). 

30- 12-65 The applicant sent another reminder to Secre- 

tary (Health) with a copy to Director 
(Health Services). 

8- 1-66 Secretary (Health) sent 1st reminder to Direc- 

tor (Health Services). 

9- 2-66 Secretary (Health) sent second reminder to Di- 

rector (Health Services). 

16-2-66 The applicant sent telegraphic reminder to 
Secretary (Health). 

24-2-66 Secretary (Health) sent D.O. third reminder to 
Director (Health Services). 

10-3-66 Director (Health Serxdces) sulnnittcd the re- 
quired information in part. 

1 8- 3-66 Director ( Health Services ) submitted complete 

information. 

19- 3-66 Case %vas referred to Finance Department for 

sanction and got the case sanctioned person- 
ally. 

21-3-66 Go^'ernment orders s*mctioning the subsistence 
allowance were issued. 

Comments 

This case offers a typical instance of how cases get delay- 
ed due to official apathy. The Civil Surgeon or the Director 
of Health Ser\5ces could have initiated the case without wait- 
ing for a representation from the official concerned in early 
May, 1965. Even after the Clerk had represented it took 
nearly four months to sanction the subsistence allowance. 
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Three months appears to be too long a period for the Director 
of Health Services to furnish the information asked for by the 
Secretary, Health Department. In fact, had the Director of 
Health Services taken care to study the rules on the subject, 
he could have furnished complete information in the very 
first instance when he referred the case to the Secretariat on 
29th November, 1965. The hardship of the clerk would have 
been avoided if the administration had moved more imagina- 
tively. ■ 

CASE NO. Ill 

A Co-operative Society applied to a District Industries 
Officer for the release of raw materials (non-ferrous metals) 
from the quota for October to March 1964. The application 
was received by the District Industries Officer on 12th Octo- 
ber, 1964. A copy of the application was endorsed , to the 
State Director of Industries. 

The case was examined by the District Industries Officer 
and on 5th November, 1964 it was forwarded to the Director 
of Industries for consideration. On 24th December, 1964, 
the chairman of the Panehayat Samiti also wrote to the Dis- 
trict Industries Officecr to 'see- that the Society get their quota 
of raw materials as they, were facing difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient quantity of copper, zmc, tin and brass. 

,On 29ih December,. 1964,ri:ithe' Director of Industries 
asked the District Industries officer for a detailed report on 
the Society's representation dated 11 th December, 1964. . The 
District Industries Officer informed the Director of Industries 
on 11th January, 1965 that the said representation had not 
been received by him and requested for a copy thereof. He 
also drew the- attention of the Director of Industries to his 
letter dated 5th November, 1964 under which the case of the 
Society had been recommended by him. On 23rd January, 
1965, the Director of Industries forwarded the representation 
of the Society, • in* original, to the District Industries Officer 
and -asked for a reply immediately on each of the points and 
also whether' -the Society had properly utilized the raw mate- 
rials released to them previously. The District Industries 
Officer offered his comments on some of the points and for- 
warded the same to the Director of Industries on 23rd 
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February, 1965. On the remaining points a further report 
was promiseGL On 4th March, 1965, the Director of Indus' 
tries asked the District Industries Officer for a reply to Ms 
letter dated 23rd January, 1965. This was filed as a reply 
had already been sent on 23rd February, 1965. Again on 
17th May, 1965, Director of Industries reminded the District 
Industries Officer for his further report as promised in his 
letter of 23rd February, 1965. 

On 9th June, 1965, one M.L.iV. wrote to the Director 
of Industries, with a copy to the District Industries Officer, 
for the release of Society’s quota immediately. In reply to 
Director of Industries letter dated 17th May, 1965, the Dis- 
trict Industries Officer informed him that though there were 
many irregularities committed by the Society in the past, yet 
quota of the Society may be released with instructions 
that they should avoid such irregularities in future. On 23rd 
July, 1965, the Director of Industries released the raw^ mate- 
trials to the Society and endorsed copy of the release order to 
the General Manager, Small Industries Corporation Ltd., 
Additional Inspector General of Police (Vigilance) and the 
District Industries Officer. The Society was also instructed 
to distribute the raw materials to their members equitably so 
that no irregularities should occur in future. On 2nd Sep- 
tember, 1965, the Director of Industries released an additional 
instalment to the Society, 

Chronology of Events 

12-10-64 Application for release of non-ferrous metals 
received. 

5-11-64 District Industries Officer (D.LO.) supporter 
and forwarded the application to the Direc- 
tor of Industries. 

24-12-64 Letter received from the Chairman, Panchayat 
Samiti, strongly urging the D.LO. to release 
the raw materials to the party. 

29-12-64 Director of Industries (D.I.) asked D.LO. to 
send his report on the firm’s representation 
dated 11th December, 1964. 
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11.4-65 

23-1-65 

23-2-65 

4-3-65 

17-5-65 

9-6-65 

21-6-65 

23-7-65 

2-9-65 


D.LO. asked the D.I. to send a copy of the re- 
presentation dated 11th December, 1964 as 
the same had not been received by him. 
D.LO. also drew the attention of the D.I. to 
his letter dated 5th November, 1964 in which 
he had recommended the case. 

D.I. forwarded the representation in original 
and asked for a reply immediately on each of 
the points. He also enquired whether the 
Society had properly utilized the raw mate- 
rials released to them earlier. 

D.LO. replied to some of the points and re- 
commended release of raw materials. On 
certain other points he promised a further 
report, 

D.I. asked D.LO. for reply to his letter dated 
23rd January, 1965, D.I. simply filed this 
letter as a reply had already been sent on 
23rd February, 1965. 

D.I. asked for further report as promised by 
D.LO. in his letter dated 23rd February, 
1965. 

One M.L.A. wrote a letter to the D.L, with a 
copy to the D.LO., for early release of the 
Society’s quota. 

D.LO. wrote to D.L saying that there were 
many irregularities committed by the Society. 
Nevertheless, he recommended that the so- 
ciety’s quota might be released with instruc- 
tions that they should avoid such irregulari- 
ties in future. 

D.L released the raw materials to the Society 
asking it to distribute the raw materials to 
its members equitably. The release order 
was endorsed to General Manasrer. Stam 
Small Industries Corporation Limited, Addi- 
tional LG. of Police (Vigilance) and D.I.O. 

D.L further released an additional instalment 
to the Society. 
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It took the administration nearly ten months to finalise 
this case. The prolonged correspondence, and consequent 
delay, between the Director of Industries and the District 
Industries Officer could possibly have been avoided The 
letter from the Panchayat Samitis and the M.L.A. in sup- 
port of individual applicants — as distinct from letters on 
policy matters- — appear to suggest possibility of unnecessary in- 
terference in administration. 

CASE NO. IV 

The wife of a Government employee wrote to the Ghief 
Minister on 27th October, 1965 complaining that the entire 
family was undergoing a deep mental and physical torture, 
because her husband had not been paid his salary for the past 
six months. Earlier the employee himself had made several 
representations to the authorities concerned. 

The Chief Minister minuted on the application on 29th 
October, 1965 that the Collector should find out the details 
and submit his report. The Chief Minister’s Office accord- 
ingly addressed the Collector concerned, who submitted a re- 
port on 27th December, 1965, stating that the employee was 
"working as sub-overseer, from 28th July, 1965, under the 
Assistant Engineer, Irrigation sub-Division and during the 
period he was in that office he was fully paid. The Collector 
suggested that a further report might be called for from the 
concerned department. 

The office of the Chief Minister then addressed the Chief 
Engineer (Irrigation) for a report. The Chief Engineer sub- 
mitted his report on 6th January, 1966 to the effect that: (a) 
the services of the Government servant were placed at the 
disposal of the Planning and Co-ordination Department in 
1961; and on repatriation from the office he was posted to 
the office of the Block Development Officer; (b) he did not 
join that office on one pretext or other; (c) on 3rd December, 
1964 he was reverted to the Irrigation Wing and posted to the 
Irrigation Project Circle where he reported for duty on 28th 
July, 1965; and (d) non-payment of his salary was due to 
the fact that the L.P.C. received from his former office was 
defective. That office had been requested to expedite the 
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correct L.P.C. In the meantime, his new office had been 
directed to pay him the salary on the initial scale of sub-over- 
■seer. ■ 

The Chief Minister recorded the following iiiinute on 
this case on 26th January, 1966, '‘Deputy Minister (L & P.) 
may see this. This is a fit case on which a firm policy to 
punish persons for delay to be laid. Please consider/' 

The Deputy Minister forwarded the case to the Secretary 
of the Irrigation Department on 7th February, 1966 for tak- 
ing immediate action. Thereupon, the Secretary, Irrigation 
Department took up the matter with the Chief Engineer 
(Irrigation) on 12th February, 1966 and a D.O. reminder was 
also sent on 18th March, 1966, An interim reply was receiv- 
ed from the Chief Engineer on 14th March, 1966. A reply 
was received from him on 25th March, 1966 intimating that 
the pay of the official concerned had been drawn at the ini- 
tial stage and further action was in progress to obtain his 
L.P.C. from the Planning and Co-ordination Department (who 
were reminded on 11th April, 1966). The Planning and Co- 
ordination Department replied on 29th July, 1966 that the 
L.P.C. and Service Book had since been sent by them to the 
Executive Engineer, Hydro-power Investigation Division. 

Chronology of Events 

27-10-65 Petition to the Chief Minister received. 

29- 10-65 Chief Minister ordered that Collector should 

find out the details and report. 

27-12-65 Collector submitted his report. 

30- 12-65 Private Secretary to Chief Minister referred 

the case to the Chief Engineer (Irrigation) 
for necessary action and report. 

6-1-66 Chief Engineer submitted his report giving de- 
tailed history of the case and action taken in 
the matter. 

26-1-66 Chief Minister recorded: "Deputy Minister 

(1. & P.) may see this. This is a fit case on 
which a firm policy to punish persons for 
delay to be laid. Please consider". 
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; 7-2-66 

1 2 - 2 ;- 66 : 

1:8-3-66 

25-3-66 

11-4-66 

29-7-66 


IJeputy Minister forwarded the case to Secre- 
tary, Irrigation Department, for taking im- 
mediate action. 

The matter was taken up demi-offieially with 
the Chief Engineer (Irrigation). 

D.O. reminder to Chief Engineer issued, 

A reply from the C.E. (I) received. 

Reference made to Planning and Co-'Ordination 
Department for expediting the revised L.P.C. 
and Service Book. 

Reply received from the Planning and Co-ordi- 
nation Department that the L.P.C. and Ser- 
vice Book had been sent. 


Comments 

The case was badly delayed at all levels of administra- 
tion. Lack of interdepartmental co-ordination contributed 
to the delay. It is only on the intervention of the Chief Min- 
ister that the pay of the official was drawn at the minimum of 
his pay scale. The minutes of the Chief Minister dated 25th 
January, 1966 were completely ignored and no action appears 
to have been taken against the defaulting officials. 

The government servant was also at fault for not joining 
his new place of duty on one pretext or other, for which no 
departmental action seems to have been taken. 

The petitioner, namely, the wife of the government servant 
was at no time informed of the action that was being taken 
on her petition. Her petition was not even acknowledged. 


CASE NO. V 

A firm submitted an application on 13th January, 1966 
to the Secretary, Industries Department for financial assist- 
ance under the “Scheme for 90 per cent guarantee of Advan- 
ces granted to Industrial Co-operatives”. 

The case was examined by the Cottage Industries Sec- 
tion of the Industries Department on 20th January, 1966. 
This section referred the case to Panchayat Industries Sec- 
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tioii on 21st January, 1966 for their comments. That Sec- 
tion offered their comments on 5th February, 1966. 

The case was further processed in the Cottage Industries 
Section which decided on 27th May, 1966 that a report l.)c 
obtained from the Director of Industries. A letter was ac- 
cordingly issued to the Director of Industries on 31st May, 
1966. This was followed up with a reminder to the Director 
of Industries on 20th July, 1966. An interim reply w^as re- 
ceived from the Director of Industries on 25th August, 1966 
saying that he was awaiting a report of the Joint Director 
(Industries), Khadi and Village Industries. The Director of 
Industries was again reminded on 8th October, 1966. To 
this reminder, the Director of Industries replied in his letters 
dated 18th October, 1966, 22nd November, 1966 and 24th 
December, 1966 that action to send a report would be taken 
by him on receipt of a reply from the Central Co-operative 
Bank and the Joint Director of Industries. 

The final report from the Director of Industries was re- 
ceived on 7th February, 1967. In this letter the Director of 
Industries had informed the Secretariat that in his letter dated 
6th January, 1967, he had already informed the firm that 
they should resubmit their application in the prescribed form. 

Chronology of Events 

13-1-66 Application for loan received in Cottage In- 
dustries Section. 

20- 1-66 Case examined. 

21- 1-66 Referred to Panchayat Industries Section for 

comments. 

5-2-66 Panchayat Industries Section offered their com- 
ments. 

27-5-66 Case again processed in Cottage Industries 
Section and a decision taken to obtain a re- 
port from the Director of Industries. 

31-5-66 Letter to Director of Industries issued. 

20-7-66 Reminder sent to Director of Industries. 

25-8-66 Reply received from Director of Industries that 
he was awaiting report of Joint Director (In- 
dustries) . 
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Director of Industries reminded. 

Director of Industries sent an interim reply 
that he would send his comments on receipt 
of reports from the Joint Director of Indus- 
tries and the Central Co-operative Bank. 
Final reply received from the Director of In- 
dustries suggesting resubmission of the applica- 
tion in the prescribed form. 

Apart from the fact that the application of the firm was 
:not acknowledged either by the Department of Industries or 
by the Director of Industries, it took the Director of Indus- 
tries seven months to discover that the application needed to 
be submitted in the prescribed form. The infriictuous inter- 
office references that went on for full one )ear could have 
been avoided, had the officers concerned followed the rules 
.and procedures properly. 

CASE NO. VI 

A Sanitary Inspector sent a reminder on 23rd December, 
1965 to the Director of Health Services drawing his attention 
to his several earlier representations. His earliest representa- 
tion was dated 15th October, 1960. The Inspector had re- 
quested for the payment of his long outstanding dues, as 
viinder: 

Rs. P. 

1. Working period pay from 1-11-1957 

to 4-11-1957 and leave salary from 
5-11-1957 to 8-11-1957 24 00 

2. Fixed T.A. for August, 1959 and 
August, September and October, 

1960. 63 00 

3. Flood duty T.A. for August, 1960. 40 94 


Total: 127 94 


On receipt of this reminder, the Director of Health Ser- 
vices, wrote strongly worded letters on 11th March, 1966 and 
24th June, 1966 to the District Health Officer for immediately 


, 8 - 10-66 
,' 18 - 10 - 66 ' 
":22-!I-66""' 

.24-12-66 j 
7-2-67 


Comments 
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paying up the dues. On 2nd Jul^, *1^966, the District Health 
Officer replied that all the arrear bi^ of the official had been 
prepared and forwarded to the Joint Director of Health Ser- 
vices for his sanction. In his reply, the District Health Offi- 
cer did not indicate the number and date of his letter with 
which he had submitted the bills to the Joint Director, nor 
did he mention a word of regret for the long delay. He also 
did not mention anything about action taken or proposed to 
be taken against those responsible for delay, even though the 
Director of Health Services and specifically asked the District 
Health Officer, in his letter dated 11th March, 1966, to fix 
responsibility for this inordinate delay. On 29th August, 
1966, Director of Health Services asked the Health Officer to 
intimate the number and date of his letter in which arrear 
bills were submitted. He also told him to prepare fresh bills 
as required under his circular letter dated 17th June, 1966, 
because the claim, being more than six years old, had become 
time-barred. 

The Sanitary Inspector again submitted a lengthy peti- 
tion on 29th August, 1966, giving all details and particulars 
of his arrears. On 21st September, 1966, the Director of 
Health Services wrote to the District Health Officer asking 
for his comments on each of the points raised by the Inspector 
in his representation received on 29th August, 1966. The 
file showed that the matter was not pursued further; nor was 
any further reminder received from the Inspector. 


Chronology of Events 


15-10-60 

The first representation was made. 

23-12-65 

Another representation was made in continua- 
tion of the earlier ones. 

11-3-66 

A strongly worded letter was sent from Direc- 
tor (Health Services) to District Health 
Officer, for doing the needful. 

24-6-66 

A strongly worded demi-official letter was sent 
to the District Health Officer by the Direc- 
tor of Health Services. 

2-7-66 

The District Health Officer replied saying that 
all the official’s arrear bills were prepared and 
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submitted to Joint Director of Health for 
sanction. 

29-8-66 Director (Health Services) wrote to District 
Health Officer for stating the numbers and 
dates of his letters under which the arrear 
bills were submitted to Joint Director of 
Health. 

29-8-66 Another lengthy representation was received 
from the Sanitary Inspector. 

21-9-66 Director (Health Services) wrote to District 
Health Officer asking for his comments on 
various points raised in the representation 
received on 29th August, 1966; Thereafter 
the file showed that the matter had not been 
pursued further. 

Comments 

At no stage was the applicant informed of the position 
of his case. None' of his several letters was acknowledged. 
The instructions of the Director of Health Services to the Dis- 
trict Health Officer for taking action against those responsible 
for delay were not' carried out. There is nothing in the re- 
cords to show that the Director of Health Services in fact 
pursued the matter further with a view to firiding out whether 
the applicant had received his arrears. 

CASE NO. VII 

A cutting of a newspaper report appearing in a Daily 
cn 16th June,. 1964 was forwarded by the Additional District 
Magistrate to the Executive Engineer (Canals) for report. 
This was received by the Executive Engineer on 14th Janu- 
ary, 1965. In this, the villagers had complained that as a 
result of overflow of water in the Canal, they could not cul- 
tivate anything on their lands. The Canal Engineer who 
was requested to construct a .pucca wall did not accept the 
proposal. 

On 23rd January, 1965, the Executive Engineer referred 
the matter to the Block Development Officer concerned ask- 
ing for his report. He also sent a copy of this communication 
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id .the ; Sul>.,.Divis,ionaI Officer., Ihe ■, Ac!d,itiona,i I).istrict 
Alagistrate reminded Mhe Execiith'c Engineer., on 8th Febru- 
ary, 1965. The Executive Engineer issued a, re,mind€r to 
the Block Developnient Officer on 10th February, 1965. On 
12th February, 1965, the Executive Engineer sent an interim 
reply to the Additional District Magistrate with a copy to the 
Block Development Officer for expediting his report. Another 
reniinder was sent to the Block Development Officer, on 2nd 
March, 1965. The Additional District Alagistrate again ask- 
ed the Executive Engineer on 28th June, 1965 to expedite the 
report. The Executive Engineer sent further reminders to the 
Block Development Officer on 9th Julv, 1965 and 26th Julv, 
1965. 

On 26th August, 1965, the Block Development Officer 
submitted his report to the Additional District Magistrate with 
a copy to the Executive Engineer. The Additional District 
Alagistrate again wrote to the Executive lingineer on 7th Sep- 
tember, 1965 asking him to give his considered opinion on the 
basis of the report furnished by the Block Development Offi- 
cer. The Executive Engineer sent his reply to the Additional 
District Magistrate on 16th September, 1965 stating that 
there was no specific grievance and the proposal for the con- 
struction of a concrete bund was not feasible. 

Chronology of Events 

14-1-65 Reference was received by the Executive Engi- 
neer. 

29-1-65 The Executive Engmcer referred the matter for 
comments to the Block Development Officer 
(B.D.O.), with a copy to the S.D.O. 

8-2-65 Additional District Magistrate (A.D.M.) sent 
a reminder to the Executive Engineer. 

10-2-65 The Executive Engineer sent a reminder to the 
B.D.O. 

12-2-65 Executive Engineer sent an interhn reph to the 

A. D.M. 

2-3-63 Executive Engineer sent another reminder to . 

B. D.O. 
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28-6-65 A.D.M. sent a reminder to the Executive Engi- 
'neei\ ■ ■ 

9-7-65 ) Executive Engineer sent reminders to the 

26-7-65' : f B.D.O. ' ' 

2()-8-65 B.D.O, sent a reply to the A.D.M. with a copy 
to the Executive Engineer. 

7-9-65 The A.D.M. asked the Executive Engineer to 
give his considered opinion on the basis of 
B.D.O.’s report. 

16-9-65 The Executive Engineer sent a reply to the 
A.D.M. that there was no specific grievance 
and the proposal of concrete bunding was 
not feasible* 


Comments 

It took the Block Development Officer almost seven 
months to submit his report, and the higher authorities did 
not take an\' notice of this enormous delay. Even the Addi- 
tional District Magistrate overlooked the inordinate delay of 
the defaulting officer. The case needed more vigorous follow- 
up. 


CASE NO. VIII 


Some members of a Credit Society submitted a pctitioit 
to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies on 14th December. 
1965 alleging malpractices on the part of the President of the 
Society. 

On 18th December, 1965, the case was examined in 
the office of the Registrar and the officer approved the line of 
action on the same day. The papers were referred to the Re- 
gional Joint Registrar for investigation and report. The Regio- 
nal Joint Registrar sent an interim reply on 7th January, 1966. 
Reminders were sent to the Registrar who sent interim rep- 
lies on 13th June, 1966, 8th July, 1966 and 2nd August, 1966 
stating that he was awaiting the report from his Deputy Re- 
gistrar. The Regional Joint Registrar was again reminded on 
Idth August, 1966. He sent an interim reply on 22nd 
September 1966 explaining the difficulties in sending the re- 
port. The president of the Society was employing evading 
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tactics and Avas not showing the Accounts Books for inspection. 
On 14th October, 1966, the Regional Joint Registrar was 
again reminded to which he submitted an interim reply on 
27th October, 1966. Further reminders were sent to him on 
2nd December, 1966, 12th January, 1967 and 4th March, 
1967. The final reply was still due w'hen we examined this 
case on 30th March, 1967. 


Chronology of Events 

14-12-65 The case was received and diarised. 


18-12-65 


28-12-65 

■7--1-66 


28-4-66 ) 
28-5-66 ) 

13-6-66 I 
8-7-66 ( 
2 - 8-66 ^ 

16-8-66 
1-9-66 ■ , 

22-9-66 ^1 

27-10-6G ; 
242-66 

16-12-66 

12- 1-67 

13- 2-67 
4-3-67 

The case 


The case was put up to the concerned ofRcer 
for his approval of the suggested line of ac- 
tion. The officer approved it the same day. 

The papers were referred to the Regional Joint 
Registrar for investigation and report. ' 

Interim reply received from the Regional Joint 
Registrar. 

Reminders were issued to the Regional Joint 
Registrar. 

Interim replies were received from the Regional 
Joint Registrar. 

Reminder was issued to Regional Joint Regis- 
trar for expediting the report. 

Interim reply was received from the Regional 
Joint Registrar. 

The Regional Joint Registrar sent intermi re- 
plies explaining the difficulties in sending the 
report. 

Reminder was again sent to the Regional Joint 
Registrar. 

Interim reply was received from the R.J.R. 

R.J.R. was again reminded. 

Interim reply was received from the R.J.R. 

R.J.R. again reminded. 

was still pending for want of report. 
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Comiiieiits 

In tBis case too many levels were involved. The case was 
referred by the Registrar to the Regional Joint Registrar, who 
in turn referred it to the Deputy Registrar and lastly it went 
to the Extension Officer for investigation. In this process the 
matter got delayed. Even after a lapse of over one year the 
matters did not make any headway whatsoever. The admin- 
istration’s energy was spent for over a year in routine remind- 
ers and interim replies which did not help in expediting the 
case. The officers at the higher levels did not show the sense 
of urgency which this case demanded. 

CASE NO. IX 

A certain person made a complaint to the Deputy Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies against the President of a Multi- 
purpose Co-operative Society alleging irregular and mal-dis- 
tribution of chemical fertilizers. 

The complaint was received in the Deputy Registrar’s 
office on 23rd February, 1966. It was marked to the concern- 
ed Section on 26th February, 1966. The case was put up by 
office on 3rd March, 1966. A letter was sent from the 
Deputy Registrar’s office to the Extension Officer on 5th 
March, 1966 for enquiry and report. After about 5 months, 
a reminder was sent on 30th July, 1966 to the Extension 
Officer. Again on 19th November, 1966, after about 4 
months, another reminder was sent to him. The Extension 
Officer sent an mterim reply on 10th January, 1967. He 
was again reminded on 17th February, 1967. At the time 
of examination of this case on 16th April, 1967, no report 
had been received from the Extension Officer and no further 
reminder was sent to him after 17th February, 1967. 

Chronology of Events 

23-2-66 Application received in the office. 

26-2-66 Marked to concerned Section. 

3-3-66 Case submitted to the Officer Incharge. 

5-3-66 Extension Officer asked to enquire and report. 

30-7-66 Extension Officer reminded. 
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19-1 1“66 Reminder again sent to E.O. 

' 10 - 1-67 IiiteiiM report received from the E,0. 

17-2-67 Another reminder sent to E.O. 

■Cominents. 

In this case the office of the Deputy Registrar moved 
veiy slow and did not issue reminders at regular intervals. 
The Extension Officer also did not care to submit his report 
even after the lapse of over a year. The Deputy Registrar 
did not take any notice of the enormous delay on the part of 
the Extension Officer. 

Perhaps the extenuating circumstance in this case was the 
plea of the dealing Assistant that he was overloaded with work 
and was required to dispose of a minimum of about 40 cases 
a day. He added that it was humanly impossible for him to 
acknowledge applications and issue reminders to the current 
cases. The Study Team was also informed that the w'ork- 
load on the Extension Officer was also very heavy as he was 
required to attend to this work in addition to the Commun- 
ity Development work. Of late^ taccavi loan work had also 
been entrusted to him. Senior Officers would be serving the 
cause of good administration if they could examine the com 
plaints of excessive and unreasonable work-load. 

CASE NO. X 

This case relates to the representation from certain vil- 
largers praying for irrigation facilities. They suggested that 
the flow of water from the hills be controlled for the purpose. 
Suggestions to this effect had been made by them earlier also 
to the Head of the Department concerned. The representa- 
tion, which was dated 19th May, 1966, was addressed to the 
Chief Minister and its copy was endorsed to the Chief Engi- 
neer. " 

The Department of Irrigation and Power passed on the 
representation to the Chief Engineer with the request for an 
immediate report in the matter. They followed it with a re- 
minder dated 31st May, 1966. On 7th June, 1966, the Chief 
Engineer sent a letter to the Superintending Engineer asking 
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him for a report. He sent a further reminder to the Superin- 
tending Engineer on 10th August, 1966. 

The file did not show any further action when the case 
was examined by the Study Team on 7th March, 1967. Nor 
does the case appear to have been followed up by the Depart- 
ment of Irrigation and Power. 

Ghrpnology of Events 

19-5-66 The Chief Engineer received the representation 
from the Department of I. & P. with the re- 
quest for an immediate report in the matter 
for the information of the Minister. 

7-6-66 The Chief Engineer wrote to the Superintend- 
ing Engineer asking him for a report. 

10-8-66 A reminder was issued to Superintending Engi- 
neer for expediting reply. 

7-3-67 No further action appears to have been taken 
after 10th August, 1966. 

Comments 

This case affords an example of insensitivity of govern- 
ment officials towards representations from the public. Even 
though the address of the villagers was indicated in the repre- 
sentation, it was not acknowledged. No follow up was done 
even when the report was called for immediately for the in- 
formation of the Minister. The action taken by the admin- 
istration was half-hearted, and even of this the persons con- 
cerned were not informed at any stage of the case. This kind 
of ‘silence' on the part of the administration is likely to tarn- 
ish the administration's image in the minds of the people. 

CASE NO. XI 

A certain Goldsmith affected by the Gold Control Order 
applied to the District Industries Officer on 31st March, 1966 
for an aid of Rs. 500.00 under the Gold Control Act. 

On 1st April, 1966, the dealing Assistant examined the 
application and pointed out in his note that the purpose for 
which the aid was requested for was not clear and that the 
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applicant .may be asked to come over personally . to indicate 
tlie, purpose.. , The file did not show any further noting or cor- 
respondence.. 

. Ciironology of Events . 

31-3-66 i\pplicatioii for aid received by the District In- 
dustries Officer. 

1-4-66 , Put up by the dealing assistant stating that the 
purpose for which aid required was not clear 
and the applicant might be asked to come 
personally to rectify the error. 

12-3-67 ' No further notings or correspondence was done 
till this date. 

Coiiiiiieiits 

On a closer look at the papers, it appeared that the appli- 
cant did come personally, as the purpose for which the aid 
was asked for had been entered in the application over his 
signature. The application also appeared to have been ap- 
proved by the Gold Control Officer on 16th July, 1966 as it 
bore a stamp over his signature to that effect. No further 
action appeared to have been taken, nor was there any indica- 
tion in the file to show that the applicant had got the 
money at the time the case was examined by the Study Team 
on 12th March, 1967. 

In this case the records were maintained in a slip-shod 
manner. There was general slackness on the part of the office 
and ineffective supervision by the officers concerned. The 
dates on which the applicant had come to make the necessary 
corrections and on which the application was forwarded to 
the Gold Control Officer were not recorded. The reasons for 
not taking action after receipt of the approval of the Gold 
Control Officer were not clear from the file. The office also 
could not explain why the matter was not pursued further. 
The case appears to have suffered from slackness on the part 
of office and inadequate supervision on the part of officers. 

CASE NO. XII 

This is concerning, a complaint by a Surgical firm whose 
bill amounting to Rs. 528.00, pertaining to the year 1962-63, 
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was pending for payment with a Medical College. The firm 
had approached the State Health Department on 25th Janu- 
ary, 1966 for arranging to get the payment early. Copies of 
the complaint were also endorsed to other concerned authori- 
ties. The Health Department, on getting the complaint, 
wrote to the Director of Health- Services on 12th February, 
1966 for clearing up the legitimate payment. ' The Director 
of Health Services intimated to the Department of Health on 
25th February, 1966 that the Principal of the Medical College 
had been instructed to clear up the bill immediately. On 15th 
July, 1966, the Director of Health Services informed the De- 
partment that the bill had been cleared by the Principal and 
the amount had been remitted to the firm. 


Chronology of Events 

25-1-66 Complaint was received in the State Health 
Department. 

12-2-66' , ■ Secretary, Health Department asked the Direc- 

tor of Health Services (D.H.S.) to have the 
legitimate payment cleared. 

25-2-66 D.FLS. replied that the Piincipal of the Medi- 
cal College had been asked to arrange early 


payment. . 

15-7-66 D.H.S. informed the Secretariat that the 
amount had been remitted to the firm by the 
Principal, 


■Comments ■' ' 

It appears that the claim of the firm was straight and 
clear, yet the Principal took nearly S/o years to make the pay- 
ment. Though the Secretariat Department had been pursu- 
ing this case with the Director of Health Services, it did not 
inform the firm at any stage of the -action which was being- 
taken on their complaint. The firm might have gained the 
impression that Administration had paid no heed to their 
letter and their legitimate dues were being withheld by them, 
an impression which is otherwise not justified. In order to 
build a good image of the administration it is not enough that 
the administration should act: it is equally important that it 
should appear to be acting. : 
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CASE NO. XIII 

A Junior Head Assistant in- the Department of Industries, 
applied for grant of a temporary advance of Rs. 500.00 from 
his G.P.F. Account. He made his application on 16th Feb- 
ruaryj 1966. It was examined by the office the same day 
and put up for sanction. The next day it was referred to 
the Accounts Section for verification. The Accounts Section 
returned the case on 19th February, 1966 duly verified. On 
21st February, 1966, the Head of the office passed orders for 
the grant of advance and on 22nd February, 1966 orders were 
issued sanctioning the advance. 

Chronology of Events 

16-2-66 The application for G.P.F. Advance received. 

16- 2-66 Put up by the Office. 

17- 2-66 Referred to Accounts Section for verification. 

19-2-66 Received from Accounts Section with their re- 
marks. 

21- 2-66 Decision taken by the officer Incharge to grant 

the advance. 

22- 2-66 Orders issued sanctioning the advance. 

Comments 

This is a case in contrast to show that administration 
can act swiftly, if it so chooses. The action in this case was 
prompt because the case was dealt with in the Section of 
which the applicant himself happened to hold charge. A 
study of some other cases of similar nature showed that the 
time taken in their disposal was much longer. The day when 
the administrators come to regard each application they deal 
with as their own, delays will become a relic of the past. 

SUMMARY 

Our search-light in this chapter has been focussed only 
on what constitutes the dark patches on the administrative 
canvas. We have concentrated our attention on those cases 
which provide evidence of the bureaucratic ills, as discussed 
in the first chapter. We have deliberately not concerned our- 
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selves in this chapter with those areas in which the citizens 
could help the administration to serve them better; for, the 
matter of immediate relevance to our study is the removal of 
the internal weaknesses in the working of the present adminis- 
trative machinery. For the same reason, we have not quoted the 
cases where administration has moved speedily and efficiently, 
except in one case which we have quoted by way of contrast. 

Our only objective in concentrating our search-light on 
cases handled ineptly is to help the reader identify the woak 
links in our administrative chain, so that they could be 
strengthened to approximate to the strongest. It is only then 
that the administration will get a fair name and a bright 
image. Also, it is only then that a favourable climate will 
be created for effective working of the Lokpal and the Loka- 
yuktas. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Field Investigation and Data 
Analysis 


METHODOLOGY AND SAMPLING 

Scope of the Study 

The purpose of the present study is to explore in depth 
the existing machinery and procedures prevalent in govern- 
ment offices for redress of citizens’ grievances. The more im- 
portant aspects of this study are: 

(a) to examine records at the Secretariat, District, 
TehsiljTaluka and Block levels and to see how ap- 
plications, complaints, representations, etc., from 
citizens are handled; 

(b) to locate the problem areas; 

(c) to identify the relative strengths and weaknesses 
of the existing machinery and procedures; and 

/(d) to suggest measures for removing the weaknesses 
^ and strengthening the existing machinery and pro- 
cedures. 

Focus of the Study 

In our study of the problem, we have refrained from 
going into the quality of the decision taken, that is to say, the 
merits or demerits of the way discretion has been exercised. 
Our purpose, briefly, is to identify the causes, within the 
administrative systems and procedures, that breed citizens’ 
grievances. With this end in view, we undertook to examine 
various kinds of communications from the citizens — an origi- 
nal request or application, a representation or a petition for 
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review of an earlier decision, etc. AVe have placed consider- 
able emphasis on the time factor, that is, the delay in the dis- 
posal of a communication from the public. This we have 
done in the belief that the public would appreciate prompt 
response and action or decision, even if it is considered wrong 
or distasteful; for, they could then seek remedy through the 
ways available in a democratic system. 

Sampling and Operational Definitions 

We conducted our study in four States, viz., Orissa, Raja- 
sthan, Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. Within each 
State a District, and within each District, a Tehsil|TaIuka 
and a Block were selected at random for our study. The 
study was confined to the Departments of Revenue, Irrigation, 
Industries, Co-operation and Plealth. Applications, petitions, 
etc., received from the public, as well as from government em- 
ployees in each department! office during the period January 
to March 1966, were taken up to form the ‘universe’ of our 
study. From this as the total sample, we selected, primarily 
on the basis of diary numbers, about 10 applications in each 
department I office for examination. 

The applications were examined with the help of a pre- 
designed schedule.’’ The operational definitions given to some 
of the terms used in the .schedule are as follows: 

(a) “Application” refers to any request, complaint, re- 

presentation, petition, etc., received in a Govern- 
ment office from a citizen or a government em- 
ployee; 

(b) “Final disposal” means that stage of action where 

no more action is required on the part of the 
department | office concerned ; 

(c) “Non-acknowledgeable applications” comprise all 

forms of written communication which originate 
from a government employee or a department! 
office; which are anonymous, that is, where the 
name or address of the applicant is not legible or 
is not indicated; or where a reply is likely to be 
sent within 10 days. 


L A copy of the schedule is given in Appendix IL 
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The applications were classified into the following cate- 
gories acGording to the time needed for their disposal: 

Maximum time-limit 
Category considered ' sufficient 

for disposal 

(a) Simple-routine (Acknowledgement, 
for information, reminders, asking 
for furnishing papers, application 

of simple rules/precedents) 15 days® 

(b) Complex (involving policy issues, 

relaxation of rules, etc.) 30 days® 

(c) Smb-jiidice, criminal offences, etc. 

(They fall outside the 
scope of our study) 


Limitations of the Study 



Due to the limitations of time and finance, our study had 
to be confined to a very small area, and within that area, to 
a very small sample. Because of the inter-State and intra- 
State variations in the system of registering applications, the 
'sampling frame’ was often not readily available. Also, out 
of the selected number, sometimes an application had to be 
rejected as infructuous from the point of view of our study. 
Because of these reasons, the sample selected for study cannot 
be regarded as ''representative” in the strict sense of the word. 
Since our present sample is a "half-way house” between 
'random’ sampling and 'purposive’ sampling, the results of the 
study may be regarded as i nd i cative of the general trend. 

Data Analysis 


We studied a total of 435 cases spread over the four 
States, namely, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa and 
Rajasthan. The cases were drawn from all the departments 


2. Sc 3. Where other offices had to be consulted, or report had to 
be called for from lower levels, the normal time for disposal was 
taken as twice the period indicated above. These time limits, in our 
view, are rather on the highside in favour of the Administration. 
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selected for study at State, District, TehsiljTaluka and Block 
Levels/ 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE APPLICATIONS 
STUDIED 

The distribution of cases studied in various States was 
fairly even; Andhra Pradesh and Orissa each representing 27 
per cent, Maharashtra 26 per cent and Rajasthan 20 per cent. 
The number of cases drawn from State and District levels 
(45 per cent and 43 per cent respectively) was higher than 
that from TehsillTaluka and Block Levels (6 per cent each). 
This was so because at the former two levels, each department! 
office was treated as a unit, while at the latter two levels, the 
office as a whole was taken as a unit. 

Nature of Applications 

In the sample studied by us, there is a preponderance of 
cases which can be termed as simple-routine (64 per cent). 
Complex cases are about half that number (34 per cent). 
The remaining 2 per cent of the cases were those of judicial or 
quasi- judicial nature. 

When we relate the nature of these applications to de- 
partments andjor levels for a comparative study, some inter- 
casting features come to light (Tables 4.1 and 4.2). 


TABLE 4.1 

Nature-wise requests/petitions received by various departiuents (%} 


Nature of 
applications 

Revenue 

Co-operation 

Health 

Industries 

■ ' S5.' 

■'■■'.I''' 

Development 
[Block level 
only) 

Total 

Complex 

38 

40 

37 

10 

50 

8 

U 

Simple -Boutine 

62 

60 

58 

90 

46 

92 

64 

Others 



5 


4 




100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

:435 


4. The terms leveF or ‘area levels* used in this report relate to 
the State, District, Tehsil/Taluka and Block levels; and not to the 
hierarchical structure of an organization. 
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There is an appreciable variation in some cases and simi- 
larity in others as far as the percentage of complex cases re- 
ceived in various departments is concerned. Half the appli- 
cations received in the Department of Irrigation are complex; 
while the number of complex applications is only one-tenth of 
the total received in the Industries Department. The number 
of complex applications received in the Healthy Revenue and 
Go-operative Departments is about two-fifths of the total in 
each Department ( 3 7-40 per cent ) . 

TABLE 4.2 


latiire-wise requests/petitions received at various area levels (%) 


Nat'Ufe of applimtions 

State 

level 

District 

level 

Tehsil 

Taluha 

level 

Bloch 

level 

Total 

Coixiplex 

41 

31 

25 

8 

34 

Simple Tt on tine 

57 

67 

75 

92 

64 

Others 

9 

2 

— 

— 

2 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 





isr=435 


Table 4.2 reveals that the number of complex cases dec- 
lines perceptibly as one goes down the area levels. In our 
sample the percentage of complex cases at the State level was 
41, at the District level 31, at the TehsiljTaluka level 25 and 
at the Block level 8. This would possibly explain the need 
for personnel with better competence and greater efforts for 
disposal of cases at higher area levels, for it is the complex 
cases that are assumed to form the hard core of the problem. 

Channels Through Which Applications are Received 

Many officers seemed to entertain the feeling that people 
would rather send their applications to Ministers than to the 
officers who are nearer them and are actually responsible for 
taking action on their applications. Some others felt that 
people endorse their applications, as a matter of routine, to 
Ministers. The extent of these feelings is not, however, borne 
out by our sample in any of the States, as is evident from 
Table 4.3. 
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TABLE 4.3 


BIstributioE according to the channel through which applications are received 
{%) (excluding applications from government servants) 


Chmiml 

Orissa 

A.F. 

EajaS‘ 

than 

JSlaha- 

rashtm- 

Tctal 

Directly by Department 

m 

61 

58 

, ',62 ' 

61 

Through Ministers 

18 

21 

24 

U 

JO 

Through higher levels of Ad- 
ministration 

17 

12 

4' 

14 

13 

Others (M.P.s, M.L.A.s) 

2 

6 

14 

0 

„7', 


100 

100 

iOO 

100 

100 


N==95 

N=100 



N=367 


In Chapter One we made a mention of the feeling enter- 
tained by many officers that people send their applications 
simultaneously to different levels of administration; and in 
many cases only to the higher political levels. Our data sug- 
gest that 19 per cent of the total applications were received 
through Ministers and 7 per cent through M.P-s, M.L.A.S 3 
etc.; comprising about one-fourth of the total lot. It may not 
appear to be a high figure statistically, but its implications 
appear to be quite serious. Does it imply that the citizens 
rely more on their political representatives for everything 
they want done by the administration rather than on the 
administrators themselves? How much of it leads to political 
interference in day-to-day administration is a question to 
which our data have no answer; but the question is worth 
further consideration. 

While official feelings in this matter appear to be some- 
what exaggerated, there is need for further enquiry whether it 
was really necessary for the citizens to submit their applica- 
tions through the Ministers. It is also worth noting that the 
percentage of applications submitted through Ministers is 
lower in Maharashtra than in any of the three other States, 
though only in Maharashtra, a District is formally allotted to 
each Minister. Our study, confined as it was to a limited 
number of issues, has no explanation for this phenomenon 
but we feel that a further probe into the reasons that motivate 
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a citizen to subinit Hs application to Minister will be worth- 
while the effort. 

Issues Raised in the Applications 

Half the applications received from the public, includ- 
ing the institutions, contained requests to Government for one 
or other services or sanctions and the other half comprised 
complaints. Two-thirds of the ‘requests’ consisted of prayer 
for grant of specific services, facilities, permits, etc., and one- 
third for specific sanctions like release of share-funds. Of 
the “compIaints’V about half the number pertain to non-pro- 
vision of supplies|faciiities, or to discriminatory treatment, 
harassment, rude behaviour, etc.; and the other half pertain 
to corruption, improper practices, misuse of power and appeal 
against Government decisionsjactions. 

The issues raised in the applications from government 
employees relate to a heterogeneous lot, more or less equally 
divided. These relate to “requests” and “complaints” on 
matters connected with their service, for example, requests for 
provision of specific services, requests for payment of arrears, 
complaints about service matters, complaints about non-pay- 
ment of arrears, and appeal against decisions. 

PROCEDURAL PROFILE OF CASES STUDIED 

Citizens’ grievances are often attributed to procedural 
deficiencies and hurdles. The main procedural issues involv- 
ed in the handling of applications from the citizens are: (1) 
the way applications are diarised, (ii) the extent to which 
they are acknowledged; (hi) the way they are handled by 
officers in dak stage; and (iv) the total time taken for their 
disposal, etc. In this section, it is proposed to study these 
procedural aspects with a view to locating the comparatively 
weak and vulnerable areas. 

Register for Diarising of Applications 

A very large number of applications (90 per cent) re- 
ceived in dealing sections are diarised in the General Register, 
that is to say, along with the other communications; five per 
cent are diarised in the Petitions [Complaints Register and 
two per cent in both (Table 4;.4). 
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TABLE 4.4 


Type o! register in wklcii applications are 

diarised 

Type of Begiater 

Percentage 

General Eegister 

-90 

Petitions/Complaints Eegister 

','5. 

In both 

■ '■ 

Not diarised in any register 

100 




Inasmuch as the follow-up or scrutiny of applications be- 
comes difficult when their registration is mixed up with com- 
munications of a heterogeneous nature^ the fact of their not 
being diarised in a separate Petitions | Complaints Register may 
possibly be one of the factors contributing to delays. It will, 
therefore, be useful to ensure that all applications from the 
public are diarised in a separate Petitions Register. 

Acknowledgement of Applications 

In accordance with our operative definition, all applica- 
tions received from government servants and from the public 
to which reply is expected to be sent within ten days of their 
receipt, are non-acknowledgeable. In our total sample, the 
number of acknowledgeable and non-acknowledgeable appli- 
cations is almost equally divided. (Table 4,5). 


TABLE 4.5 

Acknowledgeable and non-acknowledgeable applications 

Category Percentage 


Acknowledgeable 

51 

Non-acknowledgeable 


Not clear 

1 


100 




Of the acknowledgeable applications, a little less than 
one-third are actually acknowledged. (Table 4.6). 
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TABLE 4.6 


How many applieations were actually acknowledged (%) 


JPerce7itage- ■ ■ 

. 1. Ackiiowiedged 

30' 

2. Noii-aelmowledged 

70 


- 100 


N = 22'i 


That a very large number of applications is not acknow- 
ledged seems to be a fairly serious matter, for even if action 
is initiated by the government departments on such applica- 
tions, the citizens, who send them, are likely to go about with 
the impression of official apathy. Non-acknowledgement of 
applications constitutes a deplorable communication gap which 
can, and should, be filled up so as to improve the image of ad- 
ministration in the eyes of the people. 

The Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan have issued specific instructions that the applica- 
tions, petitions, etc., submitted by the public should be ack- 
nowledged. Has it made any difference in the matter of ack- 
nowledgement of applications by those States as compared with 
Orissa, which does not seem to have issued any specific ins- 
tructions in this regard? 

Table 4.7 would show that it has not, for the highest 
percentage of the applications acknowledged is scored by 
Maharashtra (46 per cent), followed second by Orissa (38 
per cent) These two States, one which has issued specific 
instructions, and the other which has not, stand at a closer 
level while the other two States — Andhra Pradesh (17 per 
cent) and Rajasthan (10 per cent) — ^score far less, even 
though both of them have issued specific instructions for ack- 
nowledgement of applications. 

Rush of work and|or large number of applications were 
mentioned as the reasons for non-acknowledgement of applica- 
tions received from citizens. Generally speaking, a standard- 
ised acknowledgement form should not take more time than 
the diarising of an application. If time can be found for 
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TABLE 4.7 


State-wise acknowledgement of applicaiicns (%; 



Orissa 

Andhra 

Majas- 

Malw- 

Tefal 




than 

rashtra 


Acknowledged 

38 

17 

10 

' 4 . 6 - V'' 

.'."£9; ' 

Hot acknowledged 

62 

83 

90 

U 

71 


100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


H=5.5 H 

11 

= 40 H = 

= 63 N 

= 221 


diarising the applications, there is no reason why they cannot 
be acknowledged. The real reason for non-acknowledgement 
of applications appears to be that the habit of doing so is not 
yet so well-established as the habit of diarising the applica- 
tions. 

Handling of Applications by Officers in Dak Stage 

The procedure generally" provides that the incoming ap- 
plications should be submitted to officers in dak stage. One 


5. The exact instructions, as far as they could be ascertained 
in various States visited by us, are as follows : 

(i) Andhra Pradesh 

The Assistant Secretary will study the tappal (papers and files 
in dak stage), record his instructions and also dictate the final 
or draft replies wherever possible .... (The Andhra Pradesh, 
Secretariat OfHce Manual, 196S, p, 8). 

(ii) Maharashtra 

The Branch Officer (in tlie Secretariat) will-- 

(a) go through the Tappal as soon as it is received from the 
Branch or registry; 

(b) initial every receipt in token of his having seen it; 

(c) .... 

(d) retain receipts which he would like to handle personally 
without the assistance of the office, and 

(e) .... 

(Maiiarashtra State, Manual of Office Procedure for Secretariat 
Departments, 1963, p. 8). 

(iii) Orissa 

After going through the contents of a communication (in dak), 
the officer should, where necessary, record briefly an order indi- 
cating the action to be taken, considering the urgency and 
importance of the correspondence. . . .(Government of Orissa, 
The Orissa Records Manual, 1964, p. 14), 
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hhould nomialh- expect that as many of the applications as 
possible .should be dispo,sed of by officers themselves. The 
Alanual of Office Procedure in the Government of India and 
in some States specifically pro\'ides for this, the aim being to 
speed up disposal by reduction of handling levels and elimi- 
nation of unnecessary and excessive noting'" at various levels. 

The latest innovation, namely, the Officer-Oriented sys- 
tem, is a significant extension of this principle. 

Our data suggest (Table 4.8) that a large number of 
applications (about 86 per cent) are submitted to officers in 
dak .stage, but only a small number (8 per cent) are dispos- 
ed of by the officers them.selves. lastructions for action arc 
gi\en on nearly two-fifths of the applications and almost an 
equal nural>cr are merely initialled. 

TABLE 4.S 

Handling of applications in dak stage 



(Jontphw 

Sihhjilr- 

TUal 

Mcr(*l\' iuitiaUvd 


41 ( 

40, . 

.lnstruc*tion.s given for act ion 

4.7 

:o; 


T)i.i'<3etly dispopied of 

ij 

0 

s 

Not seen at ail 

11 

n 

1 1 

Not iisfT.Ttai nod/ Not ehntr 



:i 


100 

too 

loo 


Ta!)Ic 4.9 shows the details of action taken in dak stage 
1)}' officers at various area levels. 


<). 1 he teiulency towards what Lord Curzon calls “the Tnaiii 
al)use auci scandal of the present system’' of noting still seems to ])cr- 
sist. a system “under which everybody from a clerk to a Member of 
Council paraphrases, initials, notes or recommends and is lianded 
down to posterity and add in print'” so that “in tlie wilderness of 
diverse opinions, its original proportions and point arc eventuallv 

lo.st to view ” (From the minute on “Reforms in the s\stem of 

Noting” recorded by Lord Curzon on May 21th. 1899. vide the 
Indian Journal of Public Administradon, Vol. XIL No. 2, July- 
September, 1966, pp. 656-72. The . particular fjuotation is from page 
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Haitdimg of applications in dak stage by officers at varlons area 

levels (%) 





Len! 



Merely initialled 

Staie 

41 

DiMrict 
■ 42v 

TpUU 

30 

Blo<± 

■ 23 

Toial 

40 

lustriietions given for 
action 

37 

41 

32 

3r> 

m 

Directly disposed of 



21 

27 

8 

Not seen at all 

14 

■ 7. 

! 1 

ir, 

1 1 

X<.>i ascertained/iiot clear 

3 

: .5 

; 

■ ' -- 

3 


100 

100 

loo 

ioo 

loo 


K=.104 ; 

N-=J.S7' 

: K-=2K 

N^-20 



According- to table 4.8, only 9 per cent of the siniplc- 
routinc applications are disposed of by olTicers in dak stage, 
though they form 64 per cent of the sample ^ Table 4.1). 
Siniilarly, the number of cases directly disposed of at various 
area levels is dis-proportionately small as compared with their 
total number — 5 per cent each disposed of at State and Dis- 
trict le\'els (though the .simpie-routine cases from 57 per cent 
and 67 per cent respectively of the total sample at these 
le\T.ls), 21 per cent of such cases arc disposed of at Tehsil 
ie\’cl (against three-fourths of the cases being siniple-routme), 
and 27 per cent of such cases at the Block le\Tl against the 
total sample comprising preponderantly (92 per cent) simple- 
routine cases (c.f. Table 4.2). 

Tal.)Ic 4.8 vN OuId suggest that the nature of applications — 
simple-routine or complex— hardly makes any difference as 
far as disposal by officers in dak stage is concerned, an inference 
which seems rorrol)oratcd by Tabic 4,9. However, Table 
4.9 seen with Tabic 4.2, would show another, and possibly 
ccmtradictoiy trend, namely that the percentages of simplc- 
routinc cases and of direct disposed go on rising as one goes 
down the area level. It would appear that the larger the 
lunnber of simple-routine chses, the higher the proportion of 
direct disposal by officers. These two propositions appear to 
contain a contradiction. .We have seen (Table 4.2) that the 
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percentage of simple routine cases at all area levels is fairly 
high; and so the percentage of direct disposal also should be 
high for all area levels. The question arises: why is it that the 
percentage of direct disposal of applications by officers is low ' 
at higher area as compared with that at the lower area levels? 
The answer to this question probably depends on many vari- 
ables which need to be investigated. ■ 

Table 4.10 would show the State-wise comparison of 
action taken by officers in dak stage. The percentage of 
cases disposed of by the officers in Orissa is the highest (16 
per cent) followed by Rajasthan (7 per cent), Andhra Pra- 
desh (5 per cent) and Maharashtra (2 per cent). 


TABLE 4.10 

Handling of applications in dak stage by officers in various States (%) 



Orissa 

A.P. 

Rajas- 

than 

■ Malwm' Tctal 
shtra 

Merely initialled 

37 

35 

32 

54 

40 

Instructions given for action 

30 

47 

'57 

14 

38 

Disposed of by officer himself 

16 

5 

7 

2 

8 

Not seen by officer at all 

4 

13 

3 

22 

11 

Not clear 

4 

■■■ . 

1 

8 

3 

100 

•: N-in 

100 

N=n9 

100 

N=85 

100 

N=114 

100 

N=435 


The States of Rajasthan and Andhra have provided in 
their instructions that applications from the public should 
normally be received by a gazetted officer and, if an immedi- 
ate decision could be taken in the matter, it should be done 
and intimated to the applicant on the spot. No such instruc- 
tions seem to have been issued by other two States in which 
we carried out our study, including Orissa; and yet it is in 
Orissa, where a larger number (16 per cent) of applications 
is disposed of direct by officers, as compared with the rather 
•small number in other States (7 per cent and below). 

It appears that it is not so much the formal issue of ins- 
tructions — ^important though it is — that helps towards easing 
^of a problem as is the quality of human element as well as 
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the degree and quality of ■ supervision. This view^ however, 
is nothing more than mere surmise unsupported by empirical 
evidence; at best it is an extension of the beha\ioural theory 
of administration, to which we drew attention in Chapter 
One.: The phenosneiion needs, as already suggested, "a deeper 
probe through further studies. 

Tables 4.8, 4.9 and 4.10, then, lead us to three proposi- 
tions in respect of disposal of cases direct by officers. To re- 
capitulate, these are: 

(i) As far as disposal by officers in dak stage is con- 
cerned, it hardly makes any difference whether 
the application is routine or complex; 

(ii) The larger the number of routine and simple cases, 
the higher the proportion of direct disposal by 
officers; and 

(iii) The issue of instructions for direct disposal in dak 
Stage is not of much help, unless other conditions 
favourable to this phenomenon exist, or are creat- 
ed. 

The factors at work to influence these propositions 
seem to be many and rather complex in nature. They would 
need a more elaborate investigation for their identification 
and remedial action. This seems to have a greater urgency 
and importance in the context of the increasing favour being 
bestowed upon the officer-oriented system. Even considered 
independently, on its own merits, a deeper probe into this pro- 
blem might prove well-worth the effort, for it might provide 
the key to quick disposal of applications by officers them- 
selves. 

DELAYS 

According to Nature of Cases 

Of all the problems having a bearing on redress of citi- 
zens’ grievances, the most significant and pernicious problem 
seems to be that of delays. Our data show that delays occur 
in all the departments and at all levels. Delays also occur 
in the case of applications received directly by departments, 
through Ministers, through higher levels of administration, 
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through lower levels of administration and through others 
like M.P.s, M.L.A.s and ' Presidents of other Institutional 
bodies. 

Table 4.11 would give an idea of the amount of delay 
in disposal of erases. Only one-fourth of the applications are 
•disposed of in the time regarded as normal. Delay occurs in 
the remaining 75 per cent of the cases — about one-eighth of 
the delayed cases are disposed of in less than one month, one- 
fifth in between 1 and 3 months, about one-eighth each in bet- 
ween 3-6 months, 6-9 months and 9-12 months, while one- 
tenth of the cases hang on for over a year. 

Delays occur both in the case of complex applications 
and simple-routine ones. Delay to some extent is understand- 
able in the case of complex cases, and for this reason, w^e had 
provided for a longer period as normal to their disposal 


TABLE4.il 

Time taken for disposal in relation to nature of cases {%) 


Time ktken 

Complex 

Simple - 
routine 

Others 

Total 

Nonnal — no delay 

9 

33 

14 , '■ 


Not noi'mal and extent of delay 




Less than 1 month 

10 

13 


12 

I — 3 months 

19 

18 

43 

19 

3 — 6 months 

21 

8 

— 

12 

6 — 0 months 

17 

7 

14 

10 

9 — 12 months 

12 

11 


II 

More than 1 year 

11 

8 

, '' . 

9 

Not ascertained 

X 

2 

20 

■ '2' / 


Ido 

100 

100 

100 


H=,X47 :■ 

<X 

ii 

N= 7 : 

'''■n-MBfr:', 


Nevertheless, the above table would show that only 9 per 
cent of the complex cases are disposed of in time; the remain- 
ing 91 per cent are delayed. Of these, 10 per cent are dis- 
posed of in less than one month, 19 per cent in between 1 to 
3 months, 21 per cent in between 3 to 6 months, 17 per cent 
in between 6 to 9 months, 12 per cent in between 9 to 12 
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months and 11 per cent carry on for more than a year. The 
delay in the case of complex applications is highly inordinate 
and would seem to call for special attention and vigilance. 

That one-tenth of the complex applications are disposed 
of within normal time-limit would suggest that even complex 
cases can be disposed of expeditiously. But the distressing- 
feature of the above table is that only one-tMrd of the siinple- 
rotitine cases are disposed of in the normal time. The remain- 
ing two-thirds are delayed,, the amount of delay . being: (i) 13 
per cent of the cases disposed of later than in the normal 
time but in less than a month, (ii) 18 per cent are disposed 
of between 1 to 3 months, (hi) 8 per cent disposed of between 
3 to 6 months, (iv) 7 per cent disposed of between 6 to 9 
months, (v) 11 per cent disposed of between 9 to 12 months, 
and (vi) 8 per cent hang on for over a year. 

It is difficult to see why simple-routine cases should lie 
pending, at the most, for more than a month. The large 
number of simple-routine cases delayed beyond a period of 
one month proves that it is not merely the complexity of rules 
and procedures that lead to delays: obviously, laxity of ad- 
ministration and supervision, lack of interest and of spirit of 
responsibility, lack of sensitivity towards public interest may 
be some of the other important contributory factors. 

Delays at Various Area Levels 

Table 4.12 indicates the distribution of delay in the dis- 
posal of cases at various area levels. 

TABLE 4.12 

Delays at area levels (%) 


Time Tahen 

State 

level 

District 

level 

Tehsil 

level 

Block 

level 

Total 

lormal — no delay 

lot normal and exUnt of delay 

14 

29.. 

46\:'-; 

50 


Less than 1 month 

8 

13 

,''■■■■"., 25 :/''''^"... 

15 


1 — 3 months 


17 

11 

19 

19 

3 — 0 months 

11 

15 

7 

8 

12 

0 — 9 months 

15 

7 


8 

10 

9 — 12 months 

18 

8 



11 

More than 1 year 

12 

7 



9 

Not ascertained 

: 

4 


y,;. 

2 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


N==m: 

K-:187 

N=28 

II 

N=435 
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table, 14 per cent of the cases received 
at the State level are of in normal time, the percent- 

age for District level being 29, Tehsil level 46 and Block level 
60. This table would show' that the extent of delay goes : on 
decreasing as one goes lower down the area level. We can 
look for the possible explanation of this phenomenon in three 
"directions:. 

(i) The proportion of simple-routine cases is greater 
at the lower levels (Table 4.1); 

(ii) The officers at lower area levels themselves direct- 
ly dispose of a large number of applications as 
compared with those at higher area levels, thus 
taking less time than would otherwise be the case 
(Table 4.9); and 

(iii) A small number of cases, if any, is referred to the 
lower and subordinate offices by the officers at 
the Tehsil and Block levels. 

The explanations at Serial Numbers (i) and (ii) above 
do not seem to provide the complete answer to this phenomenon. 
As we have already seen (Table 4.11), delays occur both in 
the case of complex cases as well as in the case of simple- 
routine cases. As we shall see a little later (Tables 4.14- — 
4.17), delays occur both at the hands of the lower levels of 
staff and higher levels, though their degree is not the same, 
aiid therefore, the explanation at Serial No. (ii) also does not 
offer much help. The explanation at Serial No. (iii) seems to 
have more substance in it, because delays in subordinate 
offices coupled with lack of follow-up are one of the major 
contributory causes of delay (vide Table 4.14 — 4.17), The 
hypothesis we can draw for further study is this: One of 
the major causes of delays may be the inter-departmental re- 
ferences. Therefore, what probably needs to be done is to 
make inter-departmentaljoffice references only when absolute- 
ly necessary, to make a simultaneous reference (if more than 
one office is to be consulted), to make a complete reference 
listing all the points on which consultation is to be done and 
to tighten up the control over subordinate offices. 

■State-wise>Delays:^ 

The Government of Rajasthan have specified time-limits 
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in certain cases for disposal of applications. The Govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh have specified the number of days 
for initiating action on a case. The Government of Maha- 
rashtra have laid down that the Assistant Secretary should 
himself supervise the disposal of the cases at every stage and 
see that no avoidable delay occurs, that every application 
marked ‘urgent’ is submitted by the Branch or Section deal- 
ing with it within a week of its receipt. The Government of 
Maharashtra have also laid down that if any matter requires 
to be seen and considered by more than one department of 
the Secretariat the papers should not be tossed for several 
days or weeks from one department to another, but they 
should be disposed of within a week, ordinarily by discussion 
between Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries. Orissa does not 
appear to have issued any instructions in regard to the time- 
limits for disposal of applications. Table 4.13 was drawn up 
to see whether these instructions made any impact on the 
speed of disposal of cases. 

TABLE 4.13 


State-wise delays (%) 


Tim€’ Taken 

Ori.ssa 

A.P. 

Rajas- 

than 

■ Mahara- 
shtra 

Total 

Konnal — no delay 

33 

11 

29 

;;25' ' ^ ■ 

V,': 

Not normal and exteiit of delay 
Less than 1 month 

8 

11 

8 

19 

12 

1 — 3 months 

14 

16 

17 

29 

19 

3 — 6 months 

14 

18 

11 

7 ' , 

12 

6 — 9 months 

9 

16 

8 

7 

10 

9 — 12 months 

lo 

10 

14 

7 

11 

More than 1 year 

4 

18 

9 

4 

9 

K'ot ascertained 

3 

— 

4 

2 



100 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 


N = 1I7 

N=U9 


:]sr'==...i'i4." 



Inasmuch as the percentage of delayed cases is very high 
in all these States, it appears that specifying time-limits has 
not made any significant impact on the speed of disposal. 
Though the percentage of applications disposed of in time 
considered normal by us is low in all the four States, it is the 
highest in Orissa, a State which has not specified time-limits 
for disposal of applications. On the contrary, Rajasthan and 
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Miiharashtra, which have specified the time-limits^ score very 
high (29 per cent and 25 per cent respectively) as compared 
with Andhra Pradesh (11 per cent), though Andhra Pradesh 
too have specified the time-limits . beyond which a case . should; 
not he kept pending by any official. This woiild seem to 
point to the need for probing these phenomena further with 
special reference to the role of morale and motivation of tli.e ■ 
personnel in\’oIved at all hierarchical levels. 

Reasons for Delay According to Area Levels 

In matters like ascertaining the reasons for delay, the file 
as a source of information (as in our study) is much less com- 
municative than is a face-to-face interview^ with individuals. 
In such a situation all that w^e could get in cases of delay was 
where a delay occurred: the why and how of it was not gene- 
rally ascertainable from the file. Therefore, the four reasons 
that we could adopt for our enquiry w-ere: (1) Delays at the 
level of Section Officer] Superintendents or their staff; (2) 
Delay at levels above that of the Section Officer] Superinten- 
dent; (3) Delay in subordinate offices in furnishing reports! 
comments; and (4) others. The responses w^ere permitted to 
be multiple in nature, i.e., each application could theoretical- 
ly yield a maximum of four reasons. Hence the figures in 
Tables 4,14 to 4.17 should be taken to mean percentages in. 
relation to the total number of reasons recorded and not to 
the total number of applications examined. 

TABLE 4.14 


Reasons for delay at State level 

(%) 




Reasons for delay 

r.b 

' ■ ■ 

' . s£ ' 

§ §= 

1 to ^ months 

o 

■ o, ■ 

o 

CO 

6 to 9 months 

o 

-S' 

o 

5£ 

Total 

Delay at lower levels — S.O. 







and below 

24 

19 

14 

17 

9 

9 

ir> 

Delay at higher levels 

4 

13 

14 

11 

■ u , 

9 

10 

Delay in subordinate offices'] 







asked for report/com- 1 







ments 

48 

38 

64 

50 

60 

53 

52 

Lack of follow-up action J 







Others 

24 

30 

8 

22 


29 

23 
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TABLE 4.15 

Keasons for delay at Districtlevel (So) 



TABLE 4.16 

Reasons for delay at Tehsii/Taluka level (%) 


Reasons for delay 


Delay at lower levels — ^S.O. 
and below 

Delay at higher levels 

Delay in subordinate ojfifieeS" 
asked for report/eom- 
ments 

Lack of follow-up action 
Others 



Co 







■I 

*1 


, ,g ' : . 


^ r«3S ■ 

1 

o 

' o 

1 



s § 

■ CO 

CO 

O 

Q 

p-t 

o 

Sts 

■ 'O. ' ' 



CO 

CO 

ca 



20 

13 

— 

^ 

; 

„ : 

11 


13 

" — ■' 


— 

V" 

3 


62 

50 

100 

50 

100 

57 

47 

■ 12 ■ 

50 

; — ^ 

50 


29 

100 

(15) 

100 

(8) 

100 

(4) 

100 

(3) 

100 

(2) 

100 

(3) 

100 

(35) 


Number of reasons 
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TABLE 4.17 


Reasons for delay at Block Level (%) 


Eea 80 }t >8 for dtlmj 

^ ^ ■ 

i - 
^ - 

52 

o 
■ g 

, ifC 

o 

S ' 

c 
■ ^ 

c 

OC 

6 to 0 months 

i-Si 

§ 

C'^ 

o 

Cl 

more, t) cm 

1 year 

Total 

Delay „at' lower levels — S . 0 . 
and below 

25 

7 

17 

29 





' ' 16' 

Delay at higher levels 

— 

rj 

17 

29. 

— 

— 


Delay in subordinate offices 
asked for report/com- 
ments 


14 

16 

42 



19 

Lack of follow-up action 

Others 

J 

75' 

■72 
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The above tables would show that: 


(i) delays occur both at the lower hierarchical levels 
(the level of the Section Officer] Superintendent 
and below) and at higher ones (above the Section 
Officer) ; 

(ii) that the extent of delay at the lower levels is 
slightly greater than that at the higher levels; and 

(iii) that the major contribution causes of delays are 
delays in subordinate offices combined with lack 
of follow-up action. 

OTHER RELATED PROBLEMS 
Personnel Problems 

Big Organizations — our administrative ■ organizations 
have grown quite big on account of the growth in develop- 
mental services and activities — ^work on the principle of divi- 
sion of functions. Work-division and specialization increase 
inter-dependencies and accentuate the problem of co-ordina- 
tion. In this sense the machinery and procedures for redress 
of citizens’ grievances at the State level as well as at the 
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lower levels is a part of, and is influenced by, the total admin- 
istrative set-up; hence its consideration in isolation from other 
related aspects is likely to give a distorted and possibly mis- 
leading picture. We, therefore, propose to discuss personnel 
and other related aspects of the problem with a view primari- 
Jv to bringing out a proper perspective and drawing atten- 
tion to w^hat was represented to us by the officers in the course 
of our interviews with them. 

We have seen (Table 4.11) that delay in disposal of 
applications forms the crux of the problem. Various reasons 
for delays were advanced to us by officers. Opinion w^as, 
how^ever, divided on the extent to which the inadequate cali- 
bre* of the office staff w^as responsible for this delay. Some 
officers felt that personal deficiencies of officials at these 
levels made a very minor contribution to the totality of delays 
occurring in the disposal of applicationsjpetitions, while some 
others felt that these deficiencies formed a major contributory 
cause for delay. Some officers also mentioned lack of know- 
ledge of rules and regulations, insubordination, lack of disci- 
pline or responsibility as factors contributing to delays. 

In this context, we tried to get an idea about the educa- 
tional qualifications, mode of recruitment, length of service, 
in-service training, w^ork-procedures and feelings of the min- 
isterial staff inasmuch as these might have a bearing on the 
way applications are handled in government offices. In the 
offices visited by us, we interviewed, on the basis of a struc- 
tured Schedule,® a Superintendent and a dealing hand. The 
total number of persons interviewed was one hundred and 
ele^’^en. The data collected indicate that: 

(i) About two-fifths of the staff are matriculate. 
Those who are matriculate and above are in an 
overwhelming majority, while under-matriculates 


7. This question, to our mind, is very important; for even if 
the indifferent workers are small in number, their very presence 
seems to act as a drag on efficiency. As Best puts it: ‘It is an immut- 
able fact that the best system, the most advanced legislation, or the 
most efficient administrator is often no better than the weakest em- 
ployee working in the organization”— J. C. Best, “Management and 
Staff Relations in Public Services” Canadian Public Administration, 
Vol. IV, No. 2, June, 1961, p. 169. 

8. A copy of the schedule is given in Appendix III. 
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are oEly one-twentieth of the total staff; 

.(ii) The number of those recruited tliroiigh competi-' 
■„ live examination and those recruited direct is al- 
,m.ost' equal; ; ' 

(iii) About four-fifths of the staff have put in a ser- 
vice of over 10 years. About one-third of the total 
staff have put in more than 20 years of service, 
and one-twentieth have put in less than five 
years;"' 

(iv) An o\’crw helming majority of the staff sedd that 
they have had no training with special reference 
to the handling of public grievances, only three 
per cent of them said that they ha\’e had such 
training; 

(v) A large majority of staff said that Departmental 
Manuals! Rules and Instiaictions for their present 
job were available; only one-tenth of the staff had 
either no idea or they said that Manuals, etc., 
were not available; 

(\'i) About half the staff said that they made use of 
the Manuals. Two-fifths said that they did it to 
some extent and the remaining one-tenth said that 
they made no use of them; 

(vii) About three-fourths of the staff said that state- 
ment of pending cases is prepared; 

(viii) Onh’ one-third of the staff said that there were 
incentives for good wwk; 

(ix) About one-half of the staff said that bad work is 
tolerated by officers (to a great or small extent); 
and oiie-third said that it is not tolerated; and 

(x) Three-fourths of the staff said that the work-load 
was heavy or very heavy and the rest said that it 
was normal. 

The numl)er of higher officers who complained to us of 
heavy work-load through w^astc of their time in infructuous 
^vork, meetings, conferences, etc., was also quite large. We. 
therefore, feel, that the problems of work-load and efficiency of 
staff need to be examined in detail through another study 
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%vith an eye on more progressive personnel policies and more 
enlightened human approach. The proposed study should 
focus attention on such aspects as better recruitment polic\\ 
helping employees prepare for a position of higher responsi- 
i)iiity through training and guidance, greater opportunities 
for promotion and employee-morale and motivation, etc. 

We have mentioned earlier (Chapter One) that go\eni- 
ment employees too ha\e their grievances, often genuine ones, 
and that matters relating to their appointments, removals, 
pay, discipline, superannuation or other personal matters are 
caitsidc the purview of the proposed institutions of Lokpal 
and Loka\’ukta. While reasons for this arc understandable, it 
is for consideration whether applications, etc., of government 
employees pending for more than one year should not be 
brought within the purview of these institutions in so far as 
delays, as distinct from merits of the case, arc concerned. 

^Vhile a substantial number of staff and some officers 
complained of heavy work-load, the opinion about the adequ- 
acy and efficacy of the present O & M Organization was divid- 
ed; some even said that the O and M authority had nev'cr 
visited their offices. We, therefore, feel that the O and M 
Organization needs to be strengthened and regular inspections 
and work-study need to be carried out in all offices with a 
view to improving work procedures, eliminating infructuous 
work and achieving greater work-productivity. We feel that 
the time-limits, suggested by us in Appendix V, are quite 
lealistic; but we fear that they may not be adhered to, or 
enforced, unless the staff concerned at all levels is helped in a 
constructive spirit, as suggested in our abov^e mentioned re- 
commendation. At the same time, a scale of penalties like 
warnings, adverse confidential, etc., should be laid down 
for chronic defaulters; just as a scale of incentives, like letters 
o( appreciations, prizes, etc., should be laid down for consis- 
tently good workei's. 

Rules, Regulations and Manuals 

The Rules. Regulations and Manuals of pre-Indcpcndencc 
administration constitute a link between the past Tolice' 
administration and the present 'DevelopmentaF administra- 
tion. Rules and Regulations alwav^s sufTer from a certain 
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deficiency inasmuch as they cannot foresee ail eventualities of 
a situation for which they are framed. The deficiencies be- 
come much more glaring when the situation changes, as it did 
after Independence. No wonder that the rules were amended 
every time a new or un-anticipated situation presented itself 
and in every Manual we have an accumulated heap of amend- 
ments or 'correction' slips, (that is, if they are pasted at all), 
and the Manual presents a muddle in which the staff and 
officers find it difficult, if not impossible, to find their way 
%vhich in any case is a time-consuming process/ The ple- 
thora of new legislation and of correction slips and the obso- 
lescence of the Manuals were said to be the main reasons for 
the complaints that the rules and regulations were often not 
followed by the staff and the officers were ignorant of rules 
and regulations. Therefore, simplification of Manuals and 
bringing them up-to-date in a consolidated manner and pre- 
paration of one where none exists need urgent attention. 
The time, effort and money, spent on this work, will, in our 
\iew, pay rich dividends; it will save the precious time and 
effort of thousands of other administrative functionaries, and 
ensure more judicious application of rules by reducing the 
chances of wrong decision [action taken on account of ignor- 
ance or non-availability of rules. 

The Problem of Public Relations 

Public knowledge, about governmental activities and 
policies being what it is/® it seems essential that ways and 
means should be devised for ensuring free and easy flow of 
information about the activities of administrative organiza- 
tions, their rules and procedures, and the modifications made 
in them from time to time. The existing media — gazette 

9. As one Collector put it: There are 800 pages of the Revenue 
Code and it is not up-to-date. Why can’t it be reduced to 200 pages 
amd brought up-to-date? 

10. According to an empirical study by A. P, Barnabas, 73 per 
cent of the villagers did not know the conditions of eligibility for 
grant of a taccavi loan, 46 per cent did not know the purpose for 
which taccavi loans are granted by Government, 25 per cent did not 
know the location of the nearest Maternity and Chief Welfare Centre 
and 83 per cent were ignorant about the location of the Family Plan- 
ning Gentre—See A. P. Barnabas ‘-Citizens’ Grievances in Develop- 
ment Administration,” Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
1966 (Mimeo—Chapter III). 
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notifications, press hand-outs, news items— aH these have 
proved inadequate for bringing current information about 
governmental policies and programmes to the notice of the 
public. How to ensure greater information flow is a matter 
that deserves serious consideration. 

It was suggested to us by many officers that the Public 
Relations Department mainly concerns itself with publicity of 
some of the things that have been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment; other aspects of public relations are neglected. In a 
broad sense, public relations encompasses all aspects of rela- 
tionship between the Administration and the Citizen. 

Public Relations Officers attached to various offices can 
play a very useful, educative and reformatory role in promot- 
ing public knowledge about governmental activities; they can 
widely publicize the new legislative amendment, new orders 
and policy, decisions of Government and can suggest various 
measures for bringing the citizens and the administrators 
nearer to each other. While it should not be a part of the 
duties of the Public Relations Officer to deal with citizens’ 
grievances, the objectives of his office should be: 

(a) to keep people informed of the policies and pro- 
grammes of Government; 

(b) to educate people regarding their rights and res- 
ponsibilities; and 

(c) to watch the reaction of the citizens towards Gov- 
ernment policies and programmes and to keep the 
Government informed of it. 

SUMMARY 

We may now sum up the main findings resulting from 
our data analysis. Most of the applications from citizens are 
diarised at present in the General Register, and not in the 
Special Complaints] Petitions Register. The result is that they 
get mixed up with other communications received in the office. 
Proper follow-up becomes difficult; and lack of follow-up, as 
we have seen, is one of the major contributory causes of de- 
lay. The number of simple-routine applications is larger than 
that of complex applications. However, the nature of appli- 
cations — simple-routine or complex— hardly makes any diflFer- 
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encc as far as action by: the officers in dak stage is concerned. 
The percentage of cases disposed, of b}' the officer himself ,is' 
low for both siinple-routine and complex type of cases. Another 
and rather contradictory trend is, that the percentages of 
simple-routine applications' as well as of, direct disposal b)-, 
officers progressively increase as one goes down the area levels. 
These findings, together with another finding, that cases get 
dela}ed both at the level of the Assistants and Section Officers 
and of the higher officers, would point to a partial ineffective- 
ness of the officers in the speedy handling of citizens" applica- 
tions. The problem of delays is heightened by the fact that 
even the simple-routine cases are considerably delayed, a phe- 
nomenon for which there can be no logical explanation except 
that of an administrative sluggishness, bordering on paralysis. 

Any scheme for reforming the present machinery and 
procedures for redress of citizens' griex’ances must take into 
account, and be related to, these findings. 



PART THREE 


THE CORRECTIVE MEASURES 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Towards Better Administration 


THE GIST OF OUR FINDINGS 

We have by now a general idea of the main characteris- 
tics of our sample and of the procedural deficiencies that be- 
set the handling of applications from citizens. To recapitu- 
late, the more important characteristics of our sample are the 
following: 

(i) there is a preponderance of simple-routine cases 
(64 per cent); 

(ii) the number of complex cases declines perceptibly 
as one goes down the area levels; and 

(iii) only 19 per cent of the applications in our sam- 
ple were received through Ministers and 7 per 
cent through M.P.S, M.L.A.s, etc. 

On the procedural side, our data suggest a number of 
deficiencies, the chief among them being: 

(i) the bulk of the applications (90 per cent) are 
diarised in a general register and only five per 
cent are diarised in a special Complaints] Petition 
Register; 

(ii) of the acknowledgeable applications, only about 
one-third are actually acknowledged; 

(iii) a large number of applications (86 per cent) are 
submitted to officers in dak stage, but only a 
small number (8 per cent) are disposed of at that 
stage by the officers themselves; 

(iv) only one-fourth of the applications are disposed of 
in time regarded as normal, the rest are delayed 
beyond the normal time; 
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(v) ,' only .one-third .of the simple-routine cases are' dis- 

posed of in normal time, the.' remaining two-t,hirds 
are. delayed; ■ 

(vi) . the extent of delay' goes on decreasing as one goes, 

lower down the area level; 

(v.ii) one of the major . causes of delay appears to be the 
inter-departmental references; 

(viii) specifying time-limits for disposal of applications 
has not made any significant impact on the speed 
of disposal; and 

(ix) it is not merely the complexity of rules and pro- 
cedures that lead to delays; laxity of administra- 
tion supervision, lack of interest and of spirit of 
responsibility, lack of sensitivity towards public 
interest may be some of the other important con- 
tributory factors. 

We have suggested in the course of the interpretation of 
our data certain issues that need a further and deeper study. 
Wc ha\’c also suggested a few ad hoc remedial steps for re- 
moval of the deficiencies revealed by our data. However, be- 
fore proceeding further for drawing up a comprehensive pic- 
ture of our suggestions for dealing with the problem in its 
totality, it would be worthwhile to delineate a few principles 
that have guided our general approach to the problem with- 
in the framework of our aforesaid findings. 

THE GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The aforesaid characteristics of our sample and general 
procedural deficiencies brought to light by our data provide 
the ground in which to look for ways and means of improving 
the machinery and procedures of governmental organizations 
which have to deal with applications from the public. They 
also furnish the background for developing our general ap- 
proach to the whole problem. A part of this approach 
derives from our discussion on theoretical and ideologi- 
cal concepts discussed in Chapter One. Wc referred there to 
the dilemmas and paradoxes that beset modern organizations, 
to the democratic goals and values enshrined in our Constitu- 
tion with their emphasis on the dignity of the individual, to the 
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complexity and ' obsolescence, of ■ present rules, and , ■ prOGedures 
including the general non-availability of Manuals and .Rule- 
books; to. the /ills attributed to bureaucracy in general and to 
the need for ensuring redress of grievances of individual goN- 
eriiment employees.. There are, in addition, a few. other, prin- 
ciples or, elements of our approach which we might ,, define be-, 
fore we proceed to offer our suggestions for strengthening ,the 
machinery and procedures for redress of citizens’ grievances. 

Systems, vs. Individuals 

In our study of the problem w^e have tried constantly to 
bear in mind the distinction betw’een the failure or inadequacy 
of systems and procedures and the failure or inadequacy of the 
indi\'iduals charged with the responsibility for following those 
systems or procedures. Where a fault can be traced to the 
failure of human element, for example, the supervisor’s failure 
to prepare a regular and correct statement of pending cases as 
prescribed in the Manuals, no blame should lie with the sys- 
tems and procedures. Nor should the individual aberration 
lead to a change in the existing systems and procedures, un- 
less they are found to be faulty and|or inadequate. It is wcH 
to bear in mind that the deficiencies of individual staff mem- 
bers can best be removed through enlightened personnel poli- 
cies, particularly training, while deficiencies in procedures 
call for a second look at the procedures themselves. 

The Plea of Over-work 

Rush of work and shortage of personnel were often men- 
tioned to us as the main reasons for something not done w^hen 
it ought to have been done or for something done inadequate- 
ly or in a faulty way. Our own probe into this problem re- 
vealed that about three-fourths of the Ministerial staff felt that 
their work-load was heavy or very heavy. Provision of addi- 
tional hands was suggested to us as a way out of this diffi- 
culty. We are, however, of the view that the problem essen- 
tially is that of: (i) ensuring proper distribution of work; and 
(ii) ensuring greater work-productivity per unit with the help 
of more enlightened principles of office management. The 
remedy does not universally lie in the provision of additional 
staff; the remedy shall, in fact, have to be found in finding 
out ways and means of greater work productivity per person, 
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through better training and motivation, through a more sys- 
tematic co-ordination and simplification of work procedures 
and standardisation of repetitive work processes. Provision 
of additional staff may be necessary where substantial addi- 
tions to work take place, but this should be regarded as the 
last, and not the first, of the remedial measures. Prolifera- 
tion either of organizations or of their personnel, without re- 
ference to other aspects of organizational improvement, seldom 
contributes to increase in work efficiency. 

Procedural Deficiencies 

There are two major deficiencies which require special 
mention: (i) non-acknowledgement of application, and (ii) 
delays in their disposal. Our data show that a large 
number of applications and representations from citizens are 
not acknowledged. Further, the administration docs not 
sometimes inform the citizens even where action or decision 
has been taken on the application. 

Few other things perhaps tarnish the image of adminis- 
tration as much as the failure of communication at this vital 
point. As in the case of justice, not only is it important that 
action or decision on the application should be taken prompt- 
ly, but it is equally important that it should appear to have 
been taken promptly. Prompt action and proper communi- 
cation of decisions go a long way towards enhancement of 
satisfaction among the citizens with the administration. 

Delays 

We have given in Chapter Three some illustrative cases 
of delays in the handling of applications in government offices. 
These cases as well as the results of our data analysis given in 
the preceding Chapter would lead one to believe that the 
villain of the piece in the whole system of handling applica- 
tions from the public is the problem of delays. We have al- 
ready seen that delays are not always or entirely due to faulty 
or complicated rules and procedures; they continue to occur 
again and again in simple-routine as well as in complex type 
of cases, in lower hierarchical levels as well as in higher ones, 
in disposal of applications from citizens as well as from gov- 
ernment employees. 
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The officers, with whom we had the benefit of discus- 
sions on the subject, mentioned various reasons that lay be- 
hind these delays."^ They can be traced to personnel and pro- 
cedural deficiencies. Important though they are, it appears 
lo us that failure to take action, or correct action, where it is 
clearly indicated by virtue of rules, regulations, standing 
orders or even commonsense is one of the major contributory 
causes of delays, and it merits special consideration. 

With this as the general framework of our approach to 
the problem, we may now proceed to offer concrete suggestions 
for strengthening the existing machinery and procedures for 
redress of citizens’ grievances. 

MACHINERY FOR DEALING WITH CITIZENS’ 
APPLICATIONS 

At the State Level 

Speaking broadly, though in a somewhat overlapping 
manner, the machinery for the removal of citizens’ grievances 
in the States as described at some length in Chapter Two, can 
be classified as follows: 

(i) States*^ which have a high level officer for the 

1. The more important among these are: 

(i) Heavy work-load on staff and officers; 

(ii) Improper examination of the case; 

(iii) Inadequate attention to reminders; 

(iv) Non-preparation of statement of pending cases or impro- 

per scrutiny of these prepared; 

(v) Inadequate supervision; 

(vi) Condonation of delays caused by staff and officers; 

(vii) Lack of competent staff; and 

(viii) Non-familiarity of officers and staff with rules and proce- 
dures. 

(See also the reasons mentioned in the Government of Rajasthan. 
Department for Removal of Citizem’ Grievances. First Annual Re- 
port and in the Report of the Punjab Administrative Reforms 
Commission). 

2. When this Research Study was being formulated, the Gov- 
ernment of Rajasthan and of undivided Punjab had a full-time 
Director for Removal of Citizens' Grievances. The post in Rajasthan 
was abolished on the 1st March, 1967. In Haryana State the Direc- 
tor of Public Relations is functioning as Director of Grievances. In 
the present Punjab, the Director of Grievances does not have an 
independent existence now; he is a part of the Civil Secretariat. 
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State as, a, whole to. deal with the cases and causes 
, of citizens’ grievances;' 

(ii) States .which have designated officers in each 
Department for dealing. with complaints, etc., 
pertaining to their own particular department: , 

(iii) States which have made some ad hoc arrange- 
ments such as District Grievance Committees, 
District Grievances Officers, etc.; 

(iv) States which have specifically defined the role of 
Ministers in the redress of citizens’ grievances; 
and 

(v) States which do not have any well-defined machi- 
nery or procedures for redress of citizens’ griev- 
ances. 

We have gone through the First Report' on the working 
of the Office of the Director for Removal of Citizens’ Griev- 
ances, Rajasthan. The Directorate has done some explora- 
tory work during the short period of its existence. This Ins- 
titution was started with the hope that it would be useful in- 
asmuch as the Director of Citizens’ Grievances would func- 
tion on behalf of the citizens, and he would bring to bear an 
objective mind on the subject of the complaints. The special 
value of the State Director of Grievances lay in his capacity 
to pull his weight and authority with the departments where 
the grievances were justified. The A.R.C. had recommend- 
ed the appointment of the Lokpal to investigate into the ad- 
ministrative acts of both Union and State Ministers and Sec- 
retaries to Government, and of Lokayuktas, one for the Union 
Government and one for each State Government to cover all 
officials below the Union and State Secretaries. Following 
this recommendation in principle, but in modification of it in 
certain matters of detail, the Government of India introduced 
a Bill in Parliament (The Lokpal and Lokayuktas’ Bill 
1968 — Bill No. 51 of 1968) on the 9th May, 1968, to provide 
for the appointment of a Lokpal, who will have authority to 
enquire into the complaints arising out of administrative acts 
of Union Ministers and Secretaries and for an unspecified 

$. As far as we arc aware, this is the only report published on 
the work done by a State Director of Public Grievances. 
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:iiiimber of ' Lokayuktas to investigate ■ any action which may 
be taken by, or with the .. specific ■ approval of^ .any persoB,,,.. 
other. than a Af, mister -or a Secretary, appointed to. „ a public 
.service or , post in connection, with the affairs of the Union. 
It is ' not. yet clear if, whether and when, Lokayuktas walk .be 
appointed for State Governm-cnts, as reconiniended' by the 
A.R.C., but it is assumed that if and when' a Lokayiikta is ap- 
pointed for a State, he will generally perform identical func- 
tions. Be that as it may, the- external administrative : critic is 
likely to receive greater public confidence than an internal 
one. The post of the State Director of Grievances w^ould 
then become redundant. Keeping this in view, as also the 
need for financial economy and the principle that the ultimate 
responsibility for prompt and judicious disposal of communi- 
cations should be -with the Departmental Head, we are not in 
favour of a separate institution of the State Director for Citi- 
zens’ Grievances. We recommend instead that the Secretary 
to Government in a Secretariat Department and the Head of 
the Department in the x4ttached and Subordinate Offices 
should be designated as the Ex-officio Grievance Officer for 
that particular Department to act as ‘internal critic” and to 
perform the following functions: 

(i) To ensure prompt and judicious disposal of ap- 
plications, petitions, etc., from the public; 

(u) To ensure that the Government instructions for 
redress of public grievances are communicated, 
and carried out, properly; 

(iii) To undertake enquiries in special cases of undue 
delay; 

(iv) To guide the officers in the department in regard 
to the disposal of public complaints ; 

(v) To inspect carefully the statement of pending 
cases and to give advice for early disposal of pub- 
lic complaints; 

(vi) To study causes of major grievances and take re- 
medial measures; 

(vii) To check, at periodical intervals of six or twelve 
months, a small sample of the citizens’ applica- 
tions, petitions, etc., received in each section of 
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his department, with a view to ensuring that the 
prescribed procedures for their handling are being 
effectively followed; and 

(viii) To review rules, regulations and procedures in the 
light of their actual working and, if any of them 
is found to hinder quick redressal of public griev- 
ances, to suggest such modifications as he may 
consider necessary. 

The Departmental Grievance Officer will correspond to 
the internal financial auditor in the field of financial admin- 
istration; a prophylactic health officer constantly endeavour- 
ing to keep organizational ailments at bay; a first-aid man or 
a home-doctor to ‘nip the evil in the budV to control the 
disease in its very first nascent stage. It will be his primary 
duty to remove individual grievances speedily and judicious- 
ly and to avoid their recurrence by removing the causes that 
give rise to such grievances.'^ None else in the Organization 
can be eflfective for a more satisfactory performance of these 
duties, enjoying as he docs an unrivalled status and power in 
the administrative hierarchy. In him the public will find a 
strong internal supporter, the departmental officials an able 
patron and the Lokpal and Lokayuktas a steadfast ally. The 
success of the Lokpal and the Lokayuktas will be assured 
when the public come to expect justice from the internal 
critic quicker than from the external critic and when other 
departmental officials come to expect protection from the 
watchful eyes of an external critic because of the help and 
guidance they receive from the internal critic. 

To enable the Departmental Grievance Officer to dis- 
charge his duties effectively, without detriment to his func- 


4. See also the Statement of Basic Principles and Concepts (of 
the internal auditor) issued in 1957 by the General Accounting Office 
of the Department of Agriculture: . to make independent ana- 

lysis, reviews and evaluation of existing activities and procedures, to 
report on conditions found, and to recommend changes or other 
action . . . .” and “to help top management by reviewing and report- 
ing on the extent and nature of internal agency compliance with 
its policies, plans and procedures as well as applicable legal regula- 
tory requirements/’ GA.O., Internal Audit 5, 7, 9 (I957y Quoted 
in Water Gellhorn, When Americans Complain, Harvard University 
Press (1966), pp. 118-19. ^ 
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tions as the Departmental Hcad^ he should be provided with 
the assistance (full-thne, if possible and part-time otherwise) 
of a Departmental Deputy Grievance Officer. The Deputy 
Grievance Officer should be found, as far as possible, by re- 
allocation of work among the existing departmental officers. 
If that is not possible, we recommend the creation of a new 
post."^ He should work through the ex-officio Grievance 
Officer, that is, the Head of the Department at the appro- 
priate level. He should be sufficiently senior so as to be able 
to win the respect of his colleagues in the department, and 
sufficiently reputed for his integrity so as to be able to gain 
the confidence and respect of the public. He should be of 
amiable disposition and of helpful attitude towards the pub- 
lic. The duties of this officer should be: 

(i) To receive applications, representations, petitions, 
etc., from citizens and government employees on 
behalf of the departmental Grievance Officer and 
to ensure adequate follow-up action till they are 
finally disposed of; 

(ii) To receive and screen visitors coming to see the 
Departmental Grievance Officer for making oral 
representations or for follow-up of their applica- 
tions; and 

(iii) Generally, to help the Departmental Grievance 
Officer in the discharge of his duties detailed in 
the foregoing paragraph. 

The Deputy Grievance Officer in each department should 
work with minimum possible establishment. He may have a 
stenographer|steno-typist who should be responsible for regis- 
tration of applications, issuing out acknowledgements, bringing 
forward the cases on due dates and for taking down dictation 
from the Deputy Grievance Officer. We consider this sys- 
tem to be an approximation towards the officer-oriented sys- 
tem. 


5. The creation of a new post* if unavoidable, might mean a 
little more expenditure, but we feel that it wilT ultimately prove 
very eiffective in terms of citizens’ satisfaction. We agree with Kapp 
that “Marginal social productivity of additional investment may be 
greatest in the field of administrative reforms”— K. W. Kapp, “Econo- 
mic Development,' -National Planning and Public Administration,” 
Kykos, VoL XIII, 1960, p. 200. 
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The arrangements suggested ;al>ove ■shoiild not be taken 
to absolve, the other Departmental Officers of their primary 
responsibility to dispose of the citizens’ applications in a 
prompt, fair and judicious manner, in this rcspt'ct, tiie 
duties and responsibilities as well as the powers of each officer 
to dispose of the applications from citizens should be clcariy 
defined or re-defmed, wherever necessary. Each officer 
should be spexifically enjoined to dispose of in Dak stage as 
many cases as possible, especiaiiy those of simple-routine cate- 
gory. That these officers discharge their normal duties and 
responsilnlities in respect of citizens’ petitions, etc., and also 
exercise the powers granted to them should be firmly insisted 
upon. 

At the District Level and Below 

We recommend that the District ColiectorjDeputy Com- 
missioner should be designated as the ex-officio Grievance 
Officer at the District level.*’ His functions at tlie District 
level should, mutatis mutandis, lie the same as that of the 
Head of Department as cx-officio Grievance Officer. In ad- 
dition, however, he, as the Head of the District Administra- 
tion, should ha\'e the specific power to siipcivise and guide the 
vs’ork of other departments in the District in respect of redres- 
sal of citizens’ grievances. 

To enable the Collector to discharge his duties as Distric!: 
Grievance Officer, efficiently and effectively without detri- 

6. It may he argued that this suggestion would add to tlic 
work-load of tiie already overburdened I)eputy Commissiorter'Collec- 
tor. Wc have already mentioned (pages 21-22 supra) that the finding 
of the Report of the Administrative Survey of Surat District bv SA). 
Desai to the effect that the Collector is burdened with numerous 
kiiuls of work. Many students of District Administration also seem 
inclined to this view. As a tvay out of the difficulty, N. B. Desai’s 
report suggests that additional officers should be attached to the Dis- 
trict Collector to relieve him of many routine activities. 7’hus. tlte 
trend of opinion seems to he in favour of diversification of functions 
and appointment of three or four important functionaries mth 
arrangements for coordination among them. Be that as it may, we 
are also suggesting a full-time Assistant District Grievance Officer to 
help tlie Collector. As such, we hope that our suggestion will nor 
throw much additional burden on the District Collector but it will 
enable the Collector to pull liis enormous weight and authority for 
expediting the’drsfMsal of ' citiz.em' -appUcacions »and €om|-ilaktts.- 
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nient to his other functions, which' are of vital importancej/.iie 
s'hoiild be^ provided with the assistance of (a fiill-time 'officer^ 
if possible, and, part-time otherwise)' another . officer' who 
sIioiiM be designated as the Assistant District Grievance Officer. 
The full-time officer should be found by re-adjustment of work 
among the existing State Civil Service Officers in the District 
and not by creation of a new post. The officer so selected, 
whether full-time or part-time, should be like the Deputy 
Grievance Officer at the State or Head of Department level, 
sufficiently senior so as to be able to win the confidence and 
respect of the public and of suitable disposition marked by 
patience and helpful attitude towards the public. 

The Assistant Grievance Officer should be pro\ided with 
the assistance of a full-time Senior Clerk or Assistant to help 
liim in the routine side of his work, such as registration of 
applications, keeping of records, putting up cases for reminder 
on the dates, etc. The Clerk Assistant should be found by 
re-adjustment of work among the existing office staff at the 
District level, and preferably know shorthand, and typing to 
take dictation from the Assistant Gric\'ancc Officer. 

District Grievances Committees 

A description of the District Grievances Committees set 
up l^y the Go\'ernments of Assam, Haryana, Madhya Pra- 
desh and Punjab, has already been given in Chapter Two. 
As far as we have been able to ascertain, no other State Gov- 
ernment has constituted a District Ixvcl Committee for deal- 
ing with citizens' grievances. 

We hiwc not had the opportunit}' to study the working 
of the District Gric\'ances Committees in Assam and Madhya 
Pradesh, and therefore, we arc not in a position to offer com- 
ments on their working. Howc\’er, one of us had attended 
in September 1966 a meeting of the District Grievances Com- 
mittees in one of the Districts of the former State of Punjab. 
Some of the members of the Team again attended a meeting 
of this Committee in another District in February, 1967. In 
these Committees, the cases reported as pending by the Dis- 
trict Officers concerned arc reviewed, though, as far as we 
could judge, in a somewhat mechanical and superficial man- 
ner. The emphasis is usually on the fact of the disposal of 
the case — important though it is~rathcr than on the consi- 
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deration of its merits. Moreover, some of the District Offi- 
cers do not seem to attach sufficient importance to these meet- 
ings. They sometimes do not send a list of pending cases 
sufficiently in time for the meeting. In spite of these short- 
comings, these meetings appear to serve a useful purpose in- 
asmuch as they afford an opportunity to the District officers 
to review their pending cases once a month, to the District 
Collector to keep himself informed of the complaints and 
grievances of citizens in his District and to give necessary help 
and guidance to the officers concerned for quick disposal of 
pending cases. These Committees also enable the official 
and non-official representatives to come together and to know 
each others’ views and difficulties. 

However, in spite of these advantages, we feel diffident of 
recommending the Constitution of District Grievances Com- 
mittees in other States. The reasons for this diffidence are: 
(i) our emphasis is on the ‘fixation’ of responsibility on indi- 
vidual officers for quick and speedy disposal of the citizens’ 
applications, a responsibility, which is likely to get diluted 
when it is shared by the District Grievances Committee; (ii) 
these Committees might be used as a machinery for bringing 
an undue pressure to bear on government Officials from the 
non-official representatives. We, therefore, feel that before 
the District Grievances Committees are formed in any State, 
the working of the present District Grievances Committees in 
Assam, Punjab, Haryana and Madhya Pradesh needs to be 
studied in greater detail. In this connection, it may be rele- 
vant to draw attention to the work being done by the Citi- 
zens’ Advice Bureau (C.A.B.) in New Delhi. Following the 
model of similar Bureaux in U.K. ancl keeping close liaison 
with them, the activities of the C.x4.B. in New Delhi cover 
a wider field than that of help to the citizens in respect of 
citizens’ difficulties with the administration. The Bureau 
aims at giving accurate information to citizens on any matter 
or question arising in the day to day life of an individual, A 
note on the aims, objects and functioning of the Bureau is 
given in Appendix VI.^ 

7. We are grateful to S'hri D. D. Diwan, FoundenDirector, 
C.A.B., 8-E|16/ East Patel Nagar, New Delhi, for discussing tiie work 
of the C.A.B.. with us and allowing us access to the C.A.B.’s records 
for preparation of this Note. 
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If the primary aim of the District Grievances Commit- 
tees, wherever they have been set up, is to associate non-offi- 
cial element with the governmental grievance procedures, 
will this aim not be served better if this non-official 
element works through the agency of the Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux? Working as an ally of the citizen, and staffed by 
voluntary experts, they might be in a better position to help 
and guide him in regard to his contacts and problems with 
the administration. The work of the Lokpal and Lokayuktas 
and of administration itself will be facilitated to the extent 
that the Citizens’ Advice Bureau can straighten out a citizen’s 
problem with the administration. In view of the possible 
potentiality of the C.A.B. as a guide and helper of the citizen, 
it would, we feel, be worth-while to encourage the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux on voluntary basis, as a supplement to or 
substitute for the District Grievances Committees. 

PROCEDURE FOR HANDLING APPLICATIONS 
General 

While enunciating the general principles underlying our 
approach to the problem in the early part of this Chapter, 
we stated that it would be our endeavour not to recommend 
a change in the existing systems and procedures, unless we 
found them to be faulty and|or inadequate. However, the 
situation in or about which people (including government 
employees) write to Government are diverse, the mat- 
ters on which they write are varied, the procedures prescribed 
by State Governments for handling them are different from 
each other, the manner in which they are usually handled at 
the State, District or lower echelons vary at different levels 
cr in offices at the same area level. All these make it impos- 
sible for us to suggest a uniform and detailed procedure for 
handling applications that would hold good for all situations 
or subjects. Therefore, what we have suggested in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs should be regarded as a model outline 
which should be modified and|or filled in detail to suit the 
particular needs of each office. However, the principles under- 
lying these suggestions will remain unchanged in each case of 
modification. In other words, the suggestions made in this 
report should be taken to supersede the existing procedures 
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only to the extent that the former eome in conflict with the 
latter; otherwise, they do not supplant, but supplement, the 
instructions contained in the present procedures, irrespeetive 
of whether they exist at the Centre, State or District level. 

Registration at Dak Stage 

The applications, representations, complaints, petitions, 
etc*, received by an officer or his oflfice, i*e-, the Section, should 
be registered in a special Petition Register, having the follow- 
ing columns: 

1 . Serial Kuml:>er of the Application. 

2. Number and date of the application. 

3. From whom received (with address). 

4. Brief subject. 

5. To whom given ( including future mo\'ements). 

(). Date of acknowledgment. 

7. Date and nature of final disposal, c.g., filed, reply 
sent, etc. 

The registration, instead of being done at one place in 
the Petitions Register, should be according to well-defined 
areas or categories, e.g., District-wise in the case of the State 
Tchsil- or 12iluka-wisc in the case of the District level, 
IkAwari- or Kanungo- or \"L\V-wisc and the case of Tehsil or 
Taluka level. A number of pages in the Petitions Register 
should l)e allotted to each area, though made distinguishable 
i)y three or four alphabetical letters representing the District 
•The suggestion is explained in greater detail in Appendix lY 
to this Report). 

I'his system is being suggested to overcome the present 
difficulty where}.))’ the cases pertaining to a particular area 
end still pending cannot easily be located for being handed 
o\er to the oflicer for on-the-spot enquiries or follow-up, when 
he. happens to go out on tour in that area. The procedure 
suggested by us will have the added advantage of giving at a 
glance the nninl)cr of applications received from each area, 
the nature of their problems, and whether they ha\'e been 
ci.Nposed of or not. 
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After registration^ such of the applications as have not 
been seen by the officer concerned earlier, 'svill l)e siil^niitted 
to him for his perusal. Gf these, as well as the applications 
received direct, the officer himself will dispose of as man\ 
applications as possible, while in others he will indicate the 
action on the part of the dealing Assistant Clerk or Superin- 
tendent': Head Clerk. 

Ackiiowledgcmeiit 

All applications should invariably be acknowledged by 
the Secticii Officer Superintendent Head Clerk or the P.S. ; 
P.A. to the Minister or officer concerned, except those belong- 
ing to the following categories: 

(a) Anonvmous, pseudonymous or unsigned applica- 
tions; 

(b) Applications from government employees; 

(c) Inter-departmental references pertaining to the 
applications mentioned at (a) and (b); 

(d) Where a copy of an ai)plication has gone to the 
officer competent to take the decision and copies 
ha\’e been sent to others (including Alinistcr) as 
a matter of routine; and 

(e) Where the language of an application is indecent 
or disrespectful or when the application is illegible 
or unintelligible. 

Deficiencies, if an\', in the application should be pointed 
out all in one place and not piecemeal. These '^hould ])c 
pointed out, as far as possildc, at the same time as the appli- 
cation is acknowledged. Instalment thinking, or thinking 
piecemeal al)out different aspects of a single matter, should 
be discouraged. 

The folkn^’ing types of applications should not be enter- 
tained and th(‘ applicant should be suitably infonneci, prefer- 
ably at tlie time of the acknowledgement itself: 

(i) Applications , regarding matters which, are pending 
before any Court or Tribunal Commission of En- 
quiry or other similar authority; 
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(ii) Applications regarding which proceedings can be 
taken in such Court, Tribunal or other authority, 
unless the administration is satisfied that the ap- 
plicant could not, or cannot, for sufficient cause, 
have recourse to such a remedy; 

(iii) Applications in respect of which the applicant 
has omitted, or seems to have omitted, to ap- 
proach the competent Grievance Officer at the 
District or Head of Department or State Secre- 
tariat level for redress of his grievances (except 
where there are reasonable grounds for such omis- 
sion); 

(iv) Applications which have been considered and 
decided by the Government in the past and no 
new facts which merit reconsideration of the case 
are brought to light; 

(v) When the application is so belated that its con- 
sideration is clearly impossible or is debarred by 
rules; 

(vi) When the application is for employment to posts 
not under the administrative control of Govern- 
ment or to posts under the administrative control 
of Government not made in pursuance of any 
rule or announcement regarding applications for 
employment; 

(vii) When the application is a representation against 
the action of an individual or of a body of indi- 
viduals regarding the private relations of the ap- 
plicant and such individual or body; 

(viii) When the application is a representation against 
a decision which is declared to be final by any 
law or statutory rule; and 

(ix) When the application is against a failure of Gov- 
ernment to exercise a discretion vested in it by 
law or rule. 

Classification and Filing of Applications 

Our data have revealed that in a large number of cases, 
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the disposal of applications is delayed^ and the delay is almost 
always out of proportion to the nature of the application 
That is to say^ some simplc'-routine cases which should be dis^ 
posed of in a few minutes are delayed considerably. Since 
the time required for disposal of each application will vary 
according to the nature and the kind of action required to be 
taken on' the application, we 'suggest that .the applications 
from citizens should be allotted one of the following two cate-» 
gories, depending upon the kind of action needed for their 
disposal. The applications should be finally disposed of with- 
in the time limit indicated against each category. 

(1) Category A. Simple-Routine (acknow- 
ledgement, asking or furnishing simple 
information, asking for or famishing 
forms, cr documents for public use, ap- 
plication of simple rules, precedents, 
etc.) 15 days* 

(ii) Category B. Complex (matters involv- 
ing policy issues, relaxation of rules, 
etc.) 30 days* 

(* Where other offices have to be consulted, or 
where report has to be called for from subordinate 
offices, the period for disposal of an application 
should be regarded as double the period indicated 
above). 

Our study revealed an almost chaotic condition in the 
opening and maintenance of files, especially at the District 
level and below. Whereas the general principle is 'one sub- 
ject — one file', we found the files opened under all kinds of 
confusing subjects and carrying a number that, more often 
than not, made no sense whatsoever. We found, for example, 
that a file given the subject "Compounders" and bearing no 
number whatsoever had been continuing in one office for the 
past 4 or 5 years and any application, complaint, etc., per- 
taining to any compounder in the district was dealt with in 
that file. We also found in some cases that the correspond- 
ence pertaining to an application from the public was widely 
interspaced by the papers pertaining to other applications. 
The correspondence was not placed in any logical or chrono- 
logical order, with the result that it took us many hours to 
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locate the correspondence pertaining to a particular case. 
There seems to be no logical explanation for this state of 
affairs, though it was complained to us by some Superintend- 
ents that this was because of .the general shortage of file co\’ers, 
etc. It may also l)e that the ignorance of the office proce- 
dure in this respect andjor the incompetence of the office 
staff are the additional contributory factors for the files not 
being maintained in the prescribed manner~a reminder for 
more enlightened personnel policies. 

To o\'ercome the difficulty about shortage of file covers, 
as also to secure other procedural advantages, we suggest that 
an application should be treated as a file in itself on its diary 
number, unless there are some compelling reasons to the con» 
trary. We found that this system was working satisfactorily 
in some of the offices visited by us. The location of an entire 
lot of papers pertaining to a case, all available at one place, 
is much more easy than when they are lying far apart from 
each other and one separated from the other by many other 
papers not relevant to that case. The system of recording 
applications will also ob\iate the need for a large number of 
file cox'ers. 

After disposal, the case should be placed in the area-wise 
bundle of disposed of cases. Applications of government em- 
ployees, after disposal, may be added to their personal files; 
a note to that effect being made in the petition register. 

^Halting’ Time 

Inordinately long ‘halting time’ of papers at various 
levels being one of the major causes of delay, officers or office 
staff should be required to process the case as completely as 
possible within three clear working days of their receipt.® 
The officer concerned should invariably seek the written per- 
mission of the next higher authority for extension of this 
period, stating also the reasons in brief why such an extension 
is considered necessary. 

The maximum ‘halting time’ for cases which require on- 
the-spot enquiry should be 15 days if the enquiry is to be 


8. This 3-day limit has also been suggested by the Andhra Pra- 
desli Administrative Reforms Committee. 
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iBcicie at a place which is also the Headquarters of the officer 
or employee .and 30 days for other places. 

The .Noting '.Le%-Hs' ■ 

In the offices at the District level and the offices of the 
Heads of Departments and in the Secretariat Departments, 
the iiiiniber of levels required to put up notes should be defin- 
ed, keeping in 'view the following principles: 

(a) In a. Secretariat Office, .and the Office of the Head of 
department 

(i) Where officer-oriented system has been introduc- 
ed, noting should be done by not more than two 
levels, including the decision-making level, 

(ii) In other offices, the noting should be at not more 
than three levels, including the decision-making 
level. 

(b) At the District Level 

(i) Where an officer-oriented system has been intro- 
duced, noting should be by only one level, namely, 
decision-making level, but that too should be con- 
fined to the brief recording of reasons leading to 
the decision. Where the line of action is clear or 
where reasons for the decision are contained in 
the reply to the applicant, no noting need be done. 

(ii) In other offices, noting should be by not more 
than two levels, including the decision-making 
level. 

(c) At TchsU|TaIuka and Block Levels 

Since the lines between the officer-oriented system and the 
traditional office system tend to get blurred at these levels, 
since the number of noting levels in any case is not large, and 
since transaction of government business at these levels tends 
to be less formal and the personal contact between the citizens 
^and the government employees tends to increase, the noting 
should be by one or two levels, but not more than two levels 
in any case, keeping in view the general principles mentioned 
for the offices at the District level. As already stated, the 
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transaction of government business at these levels is generall) 
done through personal contacts and is more informal than 
what it is at higher area levels. In such a situation; public 
officials often fail to record the particular action taken by 
them or the reasons therefor. We regard this as a serious 
lapse from the norms of administrative etiquette, for it is the 
recorded decisions which form the life-blood of a healthy 
organization. At these levels, this does not generally need 
more than a brief comment. This applies also to a record of 
the meeting with non-officials at these levels. We therefore, 
urge that this should be done invariably. 

Failure to Take Action 

Our study of the way applications are handled in gov- 
ernment offices confirmed the general complaint about the 
case being delayed merely because an official sat over it for 
an unduly long time, or because he brought in the issues which 
were not really relevant to the case. A bulk of the delayed 
cases bear witness to the infinite capacity of administration to 
bury the main issue under heaps of extraneous issues. To 
ensure prompt action, we recommend that failure to take ac- 
tion where action is due or taking incomplete action because 
of ignorance of rules or because of incomplete attention to the 
details of the case should be regarded as a grave dereliction of 
duty and dealt with as such. Further, to guard against irre- 
levaiides clouding the main issues, attempts at tossing of 
papers and roping in others, where action or decision is the 
sole responsibility of the officer himself, should be taken seri- 
ous note of and suitable action should be taken against the 
defaulting officer. 

Forw’^arding of Applications 

It was represented to us strongly and repeatedly, especi- 
ally by the Collector and other officers at the District level, 
that the public are in the habit of sending copies of applica- 
tions to a number of authorities at all levels, which might or 
might not be concerned with the subject of the application. 
Our data suggest that there is some truth in this representa- 
tion. Even the forwarding of applications by these authori- 
ties to the officer concerned, and the applications so forward- 
ed reaching him on different dates, takes up a great part of 
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the officer’s time and the time of his office. If the officers 
at higher levels have asked the officer below for a report in 
the matter, the strain on him and his staff in preparing and 
submitting replies or reports increases manifold. The public, 
according to some officers, seem to entertain the impression 
that it is only the Ministers and the officers at the higher 
levels of administration who can get things done for them,** 

Officers competent to take a decision often find it neces- 
sary to call for a report of the subordinate offices situated at 
some distance from the headquarters. These officers do not 
often have the faeility of a typewriter and the dealing hands 
often have to make a copy of the application in their own 
hand and to forward it to the subordinate offices, asking for 
their report. This they do to obviate the possibility of losing 
the original application in case it is forwarded to the sub- 
ordinate office for report and return. We are not sure how 
far this fear is justified, but it obviously implies a great expen- 
diture of time and effort, which could perhaps be saved and 
utilised for a more fruitful activity. 

We, therefore, suggest that where it is necessary for the 
competent officer to call for a report of the subordinate office, 
before giving his decision: 

(a) The application should be forwarded to him in 
original with a request for its return. Time and 
effort need not be spent in making a copy for fear 
of loss or misplacement of the original. How- 
ever, as a safeguard against the possibility of its 
loss or misplacement, the gist of the application 
should be briefly mentioned both in the commu- 
nication calling for a report and in its office copy. 
(See also Annexure II to Appendix IV); 

(b) Copies of applications should be made only in 
cases where comments of reports have to be 
called for from more than one officer, in which 
case they should be asked simultaneously for 
their report | comments; 


9. Whether this impression Is justified or not, we are not in a 
position to say, but the fact of this impression cannot be denied. 
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(c) The maximum time-limit for receiving reports 
should be one month on the outer side, though a 
shorter period should be prescribed wherever it is 
considered advisable. If reply is not rccci\ed 
within the prescribed time-limit the matter should 
be brought to the notice of the officer above the 
level of the dealing officer (in the case of sister 
offices) and serious note should be taken of the 
delay on the part of the subordinate office; and 

(d) A departmental officer going out on tour to a 
particular area (District, Tehsil|TaIiika or Block), 
should take with him a list of all cases on which 
reports jeomments asked for from the officers in 
the area to be visited are pending. The officer 
should expedite, and if possible, bring back with 
him, the reports jeomments. The separate peti- 
tions register suggested by us should facilitate the 
preparation of such list without any special effort. 

Delegation of Powers and Calling for Reports 

Administrative organizations should function on the prin- 
ciple that powers of decision should be delegated to officers 
and they should be given the necessary trust and confidence 
for exercising those powers. We, therefore, suggest that in 
keeping with this principle, applications received by higher 
authorities by way of an endorsement should not be forward- 
ed for report, or even action, where it is clear that its copy 
has already gone to the officer competent to take action. In 
f>t!ier cases, the copy should simply be forwarded to such 
officer for necessary action under intimation to the appli- 
vcant.' Alongside this,; it- is necessary that" serioiis 'view /should 
be taken of officers who fail to exercise the delegated powers 
and responsibilities. 

Review of Appeals 

The aforesaid suggestion would imply that asking the 
officer to report on the complaint of the citizen, when he him- 
self is competent to take final decisions, should be an excep- 
tion rather than the rule, unless the application received by 
higher levels is in the nature of an appeal against the decision 
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c-f that officer. . The superior officers should respect the finaJ- 
ity of the decision at, the level-'at which it is agreed to be final. 
To call for ,a report .except in cases- .of appeal is a negation of 
ihc principle of delegation and a denial of finality of decision 
at the delegated .level. 

If the application received by an officer from a citizen is 
in the nature of an appeal against the decision of that very 
officer, it should he forwarded to the next higher officer com- 
petent to review the decision, unless the appellate officer has 
received the appeal In such cases, the appellate officer 
should ask the officer appealed against for a report, along 
with all the relevant papers on the subject. The appellate 
officer should review the case separately, give his decision and 
commimicate it to the applicant at the earliest possible. The 
papers should then be returned to the competent officer for 
record. , 

The appellate officers in each case need to be defined for 
each office. 

Model Guidelines 

In order to ensure prompt action without loss of time 
and effort on the part of the officers concerned and to simplify 
work methods, especially those involving repetitive action, we 
have drawn a set of draft instructions, as in Appendix IV, for 
the guidance of all dealing hands. We reconmieiid this for 
adoption by the grievance machinery at all levels of Govern- 
ment. 

Citizens too often make the work of administration diffi- 
cult and contribute to delays, especially by sending frivolous 
or incomplete applications to a large number of levels. For 
iheir guidance, we have drawn up another set of guidelines 
in Appendix V. We recommend .that this should be pub- 
lished by the Government in English, Hindi .and Regional 
languages and distributed freely to the general public or at a 
nominal cost of 5 paise only. The printed pamphlet should be 
given maximum possible publicity and circulated through the 
agencies like the Public Relations Office, Panchayati Raj 
Bodies, Block Extension Agency, Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, 
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Wc referred in the early part of this study to certain theo- 
retical concepts about the inadequacy of the principles under- 
lying the structure of administrative organizations, to the 
growing dilemmas faced by the mammoth modern organiza- 
tions, and to the ills and dysfunctions attributed to modern 
bureaucracies. We had also mentioned the possible incompa- 
tibilities between these negative aspects of organizations and 
the lofty ideology underlying our goal of a welfare State. 
These incompatibilities, in our view, create a gap between the 
expectations of citizens from the administration and the capa- 
city of the administration to satisfy these expectations. The 
narrow sphere of our enquiry into the machinery and proce- 
dures for redress of citizens’ grievances is no exception to this 
gap. 

There is much in the empirical data given in Chapter 
Four to support the existence of this gap. Our data suggest 
three kinds of forces at work: (i) forces of alienation, that is, 
the forces working to widen this gap, (ii) forces of support, 
i.e., those working to narrow this gap, and (iii) Emerging 
forces which would need deeper and more detailed study for 
their proper understanding. We have naturally concentrated 
our attention on the forces that tend to aggravate the grievances 
of citizens against the administration, and suggested steps that 
would eliminate or weaken the forces of alienation. This, we 
hope, would enable the forces of support to come to the sur- 
face and exert themselves. 

It is obvious that the work of Government needs to be 
strengthened from time to time. Organizations tend to be- 
come anaemic if let undisturbed over a period of time. An 
occasional shake-up tones and invigorates their health and 
vitality. At the same time, the shake-up should not make a 
complete break from the life-giving and life-sustaining roots. 
In fact, a brief survey of the existing literature on the subject 
made in Chapter Two w^ould show that there is no dearth of 
bright ideas and valuable suggestions for meeting the short- 
comings that our data have brought to light. What is need- 
ed is to put them in a simple, consolidated, and practicable 
form, and to see that they are implemented in full, not a frac- 
tion less. 
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Implementatioa and Follow-up of our Recommeudatioiis . ■ 

One significant fact suggested by our data is that in 
many areas of procedural action, deficiencies continue to per- 
sist in spite of the specific instructions issued for avoiding 
those very deficiencies — as, for example, of the acknowledge- 
able applications, only about one-third are actually acknow- 
ledged, This would seem to underline the need for systema- 
tic approach to ensure: (a) more effective supervision and ins- 
pection, and (b) better implementation and evaluation of the 
existing or suggested procedures. 

Supervision and Inspection 

Our data have shown that one-half or even more (Tables 
4.14 to 4.16) of the delayed cases are due to the delay on the 
part of subordinate offices in furnishing their reportslcom- 
ments or to lack of proper follow-up on the part of the office 
asking for the report [comments. Delay also occurs at both 
higher and lower hierarchical levels of administration. All 
these causes of delay are, in the ultimate analysis, attributable 
to the laxity of the supervisory system. In this sense super- 
\’ision and inspection are perhaps the most emphasised and 
least practised aspect of our administrative system, particu- 
larly in relation to its dealings with the citizens’ applications. 

Systematic supervision seems to have been allowed to go 
by default or indifference in the process of rapid expansion of 
developmental activities under government auspices. True to 
the saying that “a thing not inspected is the thing not done”, 
ridministration would be weak to the extent that supervision and 
inspecion are lax. 

We regard supervision and inspection primarily as a 
means of guiding, helping and encouraging the staff through 
‘'on-the-job” training process and not as an instrument of a 
punishment-oriented system. Supervision, in its true import, 
is that which imparts to the subordinate staff a sense of pur-, 
pose and dedication to their job and motivates them to a bet- 
ter and higher endeavour in their job performance. In this 
sense supervision and inspection need to be considerably im- 
proved and strengthened. As a part of this, particular atten- 
tion needs to be paid to the preparation and scrutiny of the 
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W€i‘kly and monthly statements of pending cases.. (Anncxure 
111 to Appendix IV j. 

Imphmientatioii and Evaluation of the Reconimendatioiis 

As already stated, our suggestions are not entirely new,. 
In fact, some of them have been laid down as oiriciai Instriu.- 
tions many a time in the past; but thc\- failed to produce 
worthwhile results because they were honoured more in breach 
than in observance. 

If the experience of the past has any relevance for the 
future, it is that our recommendations should be regarded as 
the first, and not the last, step in the process of streamlining 
the administrath’c machinery and procedures for speedy hand- 
ling of citizens' applications. Many a priceless measure for 
administrative reforms proves abortive because of the slack- 
ness in its implementation.’" This implies that the implenieii- 
lation of tlie procedure to be prescribed will need to be close- 
ly followed up. An evaluation of the new procedure and the 
comparison of performance under it with that under the old 
procedure will provide a very valuable index of its effective- 
ness, It will also bring to light the weak spots needing correc- 
tive action. 

The schedule adopted for our study (sec Appendix II) 
will, ^ve lx‘lie\'e, prove of great help in undertaking the kind 
of evaluation suggested by us. However, until such time as 
the staff within the organization are enabled to undertake an 
independent evaluation, the evaluation should be undertaken 
w ith the help and under the guidance of only such indh'iduals 


10. See, for example, Mkilter Gellhoni. “The wrecks of ear- 
nest reforms lie all about us. They remind that accomplishment 
mav not soar as Iiigh as hope. Democratic; dihiculties and adrniinX- 
trative ai)erra lions have survived many vigorous attacks.” WalUT 
Cklllmrn, 'When Americans Complain, Harvard lhn\ersitv Press 
Pltif), p. 2'D. 

Also. K. Haimmanthaiya, “Our hurcaucraev has a ca|.)a(irv to 
virtuallv set at nought recommendations of anv administrative re- 
forms body, no matter ho%v august it -mav 1>e”. The Hindustan 
Times fDethi Edition). November 21. HH)7 Also D. R. 

Makhija. “ . . , at the stage of implementation the (reforms) measure 
pets <lilutcd with irresolution and infirmitv of purpose.” H. R 
;\iakhiia. “0])stacles to Administrative Reforms”. Public .Administra- 
tion, Kanpur, January, 1 968, pp. 3 1 -'12, 
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or organizations that have the necessary know-how of the 
needed techniques. 

Cost and Benefit of oiir Recommendations 

Jii non-coinniercial organizations, such as go\’ernn]cnt 
offices, it is not easily possible to measure wurk-producti\’ity 
in terms of money. All that we can possibly do under this 
head is no more than a rough and read)’ guess in very gene- 
ral terms. Our suggestions that might invoh’c additional 
expenditure to Government are very few indeed; in fact, 
there is onh’ one such major suggestion- — for appointment of 
a full-time Deputy Grievance Officer in a Secretariat De- 
partment'Office of the Head of Department;Collcctorate, 
though wc envisage that efforts will be made i))* rc-allocation 
of work among the existing officers. As such, our suggestion 
will not cost any significant amount of money, or at the most, 
the)' will cost each department tlic pa)' of only one extra offi- 
cer. The pay of such an officer will be more than made up 
by staff reduction, which will, wc hope, he Tuadc possible 
through simplified procedures and faster pace of work, 

SUMMARY 

The search-light of our enquiry, co\ering four States and 
extending to various area levels, has brought out a number of 
significant facts, side by side with some bright spots. It 
brings out a number of weaknesses in the present machiner)- 
and procedures for redress of citizens' grie\’ances. It reveals, 
for example, that aiwut one-fourth of the applications receiv- 
ed in Go\'crnmcnt offices are channelized through Ministers 
and Legislators; that a large number of citizens' applications 
arc not acknow’ lodged: that onh' one-fourth of the applications 
are disposed of in time and the remaining three-fourths are 
de]a)ed, and that delays occur both at the lower hierarchical 
kwels and at higher ones as also in vecciying replies or reports 
from attached, subordinate and field offices. Our studv fmal- 
h* makes a, comprehensh’c set of intcr-related recommenda- 
tions'^ for strengthening the existing machincr)^ and procedures 
for handling citizens’ applications. 


11. Our findings and recommendations are summarised in 
Appendix IX. 
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Our recommendations do not represent a break from the 
existing procedures: in fact, most of them are already in exis- 
tence in the form of suggestions or in varying stages of deve- 
lopment or implementation in one or the other isolated, far- 
flung pocket of the vast administrative machinery in various 
States. We have ventured to spotlight such of the practices 
and recommend them for consideration and adoption on a 
larger scale as are likely to remove the shortcomings revealed 
by our data. That a particular practice recommended by us 
has not been able to make a significant impact in the areas 
where it was prescribed does not, in our view, detract from its 
inherent and potential usefulness; for, as we have seen, many 
other intangible elements may be at work in the bureaucratic 
milieu which may nullify the impact of that particular recom- 
mendation. While we have suggested some further studies, 
for identifying these imponderables, we feel optimistic, within 
the limits of results yielded by our data, about the effective- 
ness of our recommendations in the structural framework sug- 
gested by us. 

The cost and benefit likely to accrue as mentioned earlier 
pale into insignificance in the face of the far more large — in 
fact, over-riding — benefit we aim at. It is the achievement 
of citizens' satisfaction. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Setting The Stage For Lokpal' 


The problem of citizens’ grievances has to be seen from 
three angles: that of the citizens, the administration and the 
Lokpal. Only then can the problem be seen in its proper 
perspective. It would be futile to expect success by concen- 
trating only on one aspect of the problem. 

We may illustrate this point by a few examples. When 
citizens make requests which are non-genuine, or which are 
submitted in the wrong way, they are in reality hindering the 
efficient functioning of the administration. Similarly, when 
the administration delays action, or is unresponsive, in a 
myriad ways, to the applications of citizens, they are, in fact, 
creating difficulties both for the citizens and the Lokpal. 
Similarly, when the Lokpal rubs administration on the wrong 
side, he is, in effect, creating fear and alienation instead of 
loyalty and support of officers. Therefore, fruitful results 
will be achieved only when all these aspects receive proper 
attention in such a manner as to form an integrated whole. 

We have already had some idea (Chapter Four) about 
the relative strengths and weaknesses of the present adminis- 
trative machinery and procedures for redress of citizens’ 
grievances. We have also formed certain proposals (Chap- 
ter Five) for their modification to suit the new context creat- 
ed by the proposed institution of Lokpal. The outlines of 
the LokpaFs machinery and procedures have not yet been 
drawn, except to the small extent that they are indicated in 
the recent Lokpal and Lokayukta’s Bill, 1968 (No. 51 of 
1968),. Not only is it important that the outlines should be 
drawn with sufficient detail and clarity, but also, that they 

1. The Lokpal in this Chapter should be taken to include 
Lokayuktas also. The Lokpal corresponds to Ombudsmen or simi« 
lar institutions in other countries. 
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fit in properly with the procedures of the adniiiiistrative offi 
CCS. An attempt is made in this Chapter to recapitulate the 
main contours we have already drawn in regard to the insti- 
tution and working of the Lokpal, and to correlate all these 
together, so as to achieve an integrated picture of the machi- 
nery and procedures for securing maximum possible satisfac- 
tion of the citizens. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 

From the Administration's Point of View 

A good grievance procedure should start from the citi- 
zens themselves. Citizens can do much to help or hinder the 
working of the administrative system. A citizen’s applica- 
tion is often the starting point of the grievance procedure. 
The quality of a citizen’s application can have a great bear- 
ing on how the procedure works. From the administration’s 
point of view, a perfect application is one which is legible, 
complete and yet concise; which contains good arguments but 
avoids harsh \vords; which states precisely what is needed or 
requested; and which is addressed, in the first instance, to 
the officer immediately concerned and competent to take a 
decision. 

When a citizen makes an application which is frivolous, 
incomplete, vague or illegible, or when he fails to indicate 
precisely the nature of his need or request, he is creating the 
impression of not being serious, a fact which is bound to be re- 
flected in the attitude of officers towards his application. 
Many an officer is rendered helpless simply because a citizen 
forgets to mention his name or address in his application. 
When a citizen submits, even his first application to a higher 
authority ignoring the authority concerned at the lower level, 
who has actually to decide the matter or deliver the goods, 
he is, in effect, prolonging the channels of communication or 
causing confusion that makes for delays. 

A proper grievance procedure must start with the pro- 
vmon of, and publicity for, the guidelines to the citizens for 
making applications to Government.'' This will help the 

2. Please see the Model Guidelines suggested by us in Ap- 
pendix V. 
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citizens to make their applications in the. right'' manner and The. 
officers to deal with them in a more effective and expeditious 
way. ,A standardised . procedure lor. subm-ission nf applica- 
tions will also add to the security of officers in the face of the 
Lokpal; iminy a citizen's grievance may prove to be traceable 
to a defective application rather than to its inadequate hand- 
ling on the part of the officers concerned. 

From the Citizen’s Point of View 

From the citizen’s point of view, the grievance procedures 
should ensure that his application is acknowledged" quickly, 
dealt with sympathetically .and decided without any avoidable 
delay. Administrative silence irks him; so he expects that, 
if a decision is likely to take some time, he is informed periodi- 
cally about the interim position of his case.' This is all the 
more necessary when he reminds the administration; for an 
average citizen would rather give up than persist in a one- 
way traffic of communication with the administration. Final- 
ly, the grievance procedure should ensure that the decision is 
invariably conveyed to the applicant soon after it is taken.* 
A decision should not be withheld simply because the request 
cannot be granted or because the decision is in the negative; 
on the contrary, a negative decision should convey to the ap- 
plicant, as far as possible, the reasons why it has to be in the 
negative.'* Many a citizen may decide to approach the Lok- 
pal simply because the administration had failed to take him 
into confidence in regard to the reasons for rejection of his 
application. On the other hand, a word of explanation given 
courteously and sympathetically is bound to take the sting out 
of a negative decision and win over the understanding of the 
applicant concerned. The matter will, in a large number of 
cases, come to an end at this stage, without disturbing the Lok- 
pal. It is to be remembered that the Lokpal will function 
best wffien he receives the least number of complaints. 


3. Ail these requirements are provided for in the “Guidelines 
for Handling Applications” suggested by us in Appendix IV. 

4. Ibid. 
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From the Lokpal’s Point of View 

Citizens’ grievances inevitably are the offshoot of the ad- 
ministrative malaise, which, in turn, is ultimately traceable to 
delays and poor communication in the handling of citizens’ 
applications. If delays could somehow be eliminated from 
the administrative scene, a large base for mala fide actions, 
wherever they are believed to exist, will be removed. From 
the Lokpal’s point of view, therefore, an ideal grievance pro- 
cedure will be that which ensures the quickest possible deci- 
sion on the citizen’s application, taken in accordance with the 
principles of equity and fairness. 

This is also the goal desired by the citizens but there is 
one very important difference: an average citizen is generally 
not concerned with the process through which this goal is 
achieved; but the Lokpal is. The grievance procedure must, 
therefore, provide for identification and plugging of all the 
holes through which delay manages to creep into the admini- 
strative system. 

An ideal grievance procedure must ensure proper regis- 
tration, custody and follow-up of the citizens’ applications; it 
must provide that the maximum number possible of the appli- 
cations is disposed of at the dak stage itself ; that for others the 
number of noting levels and the halting time of papers at each 
level are kept to the minimum; that responsibilities of each 
officer in the grievance-handling process are clearly defined; 
that positive steps are taken to forestall the tendency towards 
inaction, or needless tossing of papers or bringing in irrelevant 
issues; that clear-cut guidelines are laid down for calling re- 
ports or comments of subordinate officers and for dealing 
with copies of applications received simultaneously by various 
hierarchical levels; that review of appeals follows an efficient 
and uniform pattern; and, finally,, that there is a high level 
authority to act as ‘internal’ administrative critic and to en- 
sure proper compliance of the prescribed procedures.'^ 

The grievance procedures should be so designed as to in- 
dicate clearly the duties and responsibilities of individual 
■officers in regard to the disposal of citizens’ applications. 

7. All these attributes of a good grievance procedure are pro- 
vided in our recommendations (Summary given in Appendix IX) 
and the Guidelines for Handling Applications (Appendix IV). 
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Just as the Lokpal and Lokayuktas Bill provides for the 
types of cases that may not, or shall not, be investigated by 
the Lokpal, so also should the official grievance procedure 
specify the types of cases that should not be entertained by 
officers/ The lists of non-jurisdictional cases for Lokpal and for 
officers may not be entirely similar; in certain cases what does 
not fall within the purtdew of the Lokpal may, in fact, fall with 
in the purview of the administrative officials. Sifting of 
applications in government offices will be facilitated if the 
types of cases falling outside the jurisdiction of Government 
are defined and made known to all concerned. In the ab- 
sence of a clear list of non-jurisdictional cases, government 
officers may frequently find themselves in regions of doubts 
and hesitancy. The presence of such a list, on the other 
hand, would enable the government officers to dispose of the 
non-jurisdictional applications by sending a suitable reply to 
that effect even in dak stage; and to concentrate their time 
and energy on dealing with jurisdictional ones. 

Empirical evidence leads one to believe that more griev- 
ances arise from official inaction than from action; and the 
inost ominous form of inaction is delay in disposing of citi- 
zens’ applications. Under the seemingly innocent plea of 
consideration being bestowed on a case or others being consult- 
ed, cases often hang on for a length of time which cannot be 
justified on any account. While the case rests in official 
cold-storage, or moves at its leisurely ponderous pace, the citi- 
zen remains in a state of suspense, or anticipation, which 
may never be fulfilled. Sometimes, the occasion which 
prompted the application may be irretrievably lots before a 
decision is taken. To guard against such insidious delays, the 
Bilf brings '‘failure to act” within the purview of the Lokpal, 
and this would seem to include delay. But delay is a rela- 
tive term; it may mean different periods of time to different 
people. To at^oid future difficulties, it is imperative that the 
grievance procedure should define what constitutes delay, and 
also specify the time-limits within which various types of 


8. The grievance procedure suggested by us provides for such 
a list, vide pages 131-32 supra. 

9. The Lokpal and Lokayuktas Bill, 1968 (Bill No. 51 of 
1968), Clause l(2)(a) (referred to hereafter as the Lokpal Bill). 
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applications should be disposed of/‘' ; 

. ' Finally^ there should -be a' perfect synthesis of . grievance 
procedures adopted in the administrative offices and the offices 
of the LokpaL The basic theme running throughout this 
Study is that reasonably efficient administration is a sine qua 
non for the successful functioning of the Ombudsman type 
of institution in any country; it is much more so in a country 
having the size and population of India. As pointed out by 
the Administrative Reforms Commission, the Lokpal and 
Lokayuktas provide not the initial but the ultimate set-up 
for such redress as has not been available through the normal 
departmental or governmental machinery. 

It postulates, as a eorollary, that the '^^Administration it- 
self must play the major role in reducing the area of griev- 
ances and providing remedies wherever necessary and feasi- 
ble.’”' This is necessary to ensure that “a large number of 
cases which arise at lower levels of administration should, in 
fact, adequately be dealt with by this in-built departmental 
machinery.”^’* Our suggestions, arising, as they are, from the 
structural and procedural weaknesses, as revealed by our 
research-data, are designed to achieve this paramount objec- 
tive. They are simple, easy to operate, and smoothly recon- 
cilable with procedures of work envisaged for the Lokpal. 

Mutual conformity of grievance machinery and proce- 
dures in administrative offices and in the offices of the Lokpal, 
holds the key to the success of the system. We have already 
drawn in sufficient details the outlines of the former; we 
draw the outlines of the latter in the following pages. 

THE OFFICE OF THE LOKPAL 
Basic Considerations 

The Lokpal and Lokayuktas Bill 1968 provides that ''the 
L.okpal may appoint, or authorise a Lokayukta or any officer 
subordinate to the Lokpal or a Lokayukta to appoint in his 


10. This is provided for in our suggestion vide page 13S supra. 

11. Administrative Reforms Commission, Interim Report on 
Problems of Citizens’ Grievances (1966), pp, 12*13. 

12. Ibid., p. 13. 

13. Ibid. 
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office such' officers and' other- employees' as are ■ cons'idered, 
necessary.'*" ■ ' ' ' 

The organisational set-up of the Lokpars offices depends 
iipon the number and nature of complaints received by them. 
Thesey in turn, depend upon the country’s population, the ex- 
tent, of. its- literacy, the level of the ■ citizens’ -expectation from, 
the Government, the extent to which the citizens are prepar- 
ed to put up with administrative lapses, the efficiency of the 
country’s administrative system, and the complainable items 
included in the LokpaFs jurisdiction. These factors vary 
from country to country, and hence, the experience""' of 
comparable institutions in other countries may not be of much 
help, except for drawing certain very broad generalizations 
to estimate the number of complaints likely to be received in 
the LokpaFs office or the number of staff that they should 
have. 

The Experience of Other Countries 

The office of the Parliamentary Commissioner in 
New Zealand (population 2.4 million) wffiich opened w^ith a 
staff of two ( an Administrative Officer and a Secretary- 
Typist) had by the end of the year added to it a legal officer 
(a fully qualified lawyer with experience in public adminis- 
tration), an investigating officer and a typist. Even then, the 
personnel were found to be 'ffiardly sufficient to handle the 
work with the result that the investigation of some complaints 
takes longer than it should.”"* 

The New Zealand’s experience also indicates that com- 
plaints did not come at a uniform pace: the rate was com- 
paratively slow in the beginning and “by the end of the year 
complaints were coming in at a greater rate than at the 
beginning.”"'^ 

14. Clause 13 of the Lokpal Bilk 

15. The Annual Reports of Ombudsmen in other countries 
generally contain the number of complaints received in their office, 
the number declined for want of jurisdiction or for other reason, the 
number taken up for investigation, the number found to lack justi^ 
fication, the number decided arid the number still under investiga- 
tion. 

16. Sc 17. See Sir Guy Powles, **The Citizens" Right Against the 
Modern State And its Responsibilities to Him/" The New Zealand 
Journal of Public Administration, Voi. 26, No. 2, March, 1964, p. 21. 
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The experience of the Ombudsman in Denmark^® (Popu- 
lation 4.6 million) also shows that the number of complaints 
received increases as the knowledge of the institution spreads. 
Between April and December, 1955, the Danish Ombudsman 
received 585 complaints and dealt with 315; in 1956 he re- 
ceived 869 complaints and dealt with 432; in 1957 he received 
1,029 complaints and dealt with 384 and in 1958 he received 
1,101 complaints and dealt with 300. As against this, the 
Danish Ombudsman, six years after he started work, had a 
staff of about ten. 

In EngIand^^ (population 53 million) during the first 
year of his working (period April 1 to October 31, 1967), the 
Parliamentary Commissioner received a total of 816 com- 
plaints, of which 405 were found to be outside his jurisdiction, 
86 without sufficient justification; 125 were actually investi- 
gated, 170 were under investigation and 30 were newly re- 
ceived under test for justification. As against this, the Par- 
liamentary Commissioner had a staff of about 59 at the end of 
December, 1967, including a Secretary, two Directors and an 
Establishment Officer. 

The Experience in India 

Neither India nor any other country in this part of the 
globe has had any experience so far of the working of Om- 
budsman type of institution. India has, therefore, to find its 
own path in this field, unaided by the guiding hand of experi- 
ence. It might, however, be of some relevance here to refer 
to the experience of a few' offices set up under governmental 
auspices for removal of public grievances. 

The Director for Removal of Public Grievances, Rajas- 
than, received in 1964-65, 2,544 complaints of which 1956 
complaints were from government servants and 588 complaints 

18. The figures regarding tiie Danish Ombudsman have been 
taken from T.S. Utley, Occasion for Ombudsman, Christopher John- 
son, London, 1961, p. IB. 

19. The figures regarding the Parliamentary Commissioner in 
England have been taken from his First Report to Parliament. Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, First Report of the Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner for Administration (Session 1967-68). 

The information about details of the staff was obtained through 
the courtesy of the British Information Service in India. 
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frum the public f The' cases-- of govemment servants being ex- 
cluded from the Lokpal’s purview^ one may feel tempted to 
assume that the Lokpal may expect to receive about 600 com- 
plaints in- a year from a ■ State like Rajasthan (population 20 
million). On that basis, one may also feel tempted to work out 
from this the total number of complaints likely to be received 
by the Lokpal. The estim.ates, we fear, may prove to be ex- 
tmmely off the mark, for the institution of the Director of 
Public Grievances may not have been as w'eli known to the 
public as the institution of the Lokpal is likely to be, or the 
public may not have had as much trust and confidence in the 
institution of the Directorate for Removal of Public Grievan- 
ces — that being a part of the governmental machinery — as the 
institution of the Lokpal is likely to have. 

The figures of complaints at the Centre, in so far as they 
are relevant to the issue, are also not of much help. For four- 
teen months from February, 1966, to March, 1967, the Com- 
missioner for Public Grievances in the Government of India 
received a total of 1,420 complaints."*^' The complaints of gov- 
ernment servants are not included in it; they were outside the 
province of the Commissioner. , As against this, the Com- 
plaints Officers in the various Ministries and Departments of 
the Go\'ernment of India received a total of 68,440 com- 
plaints,"" The former figure is far too low as compared with 
the latter figure. Neither of them can serve as a guide to 
forming an approximate idea of the complaints likely to be 
received in the office of the Indian Ombudsmen. The num- 
ber of complaints received in the Office of the Commissioner 
for Public Grievances may be much too low^ for the reason 
that the public, by and large, was not aware of the existence 
of this office. The number of complaints received in various 
Ministries and Departments, on the contrary, appears to be 
much too high and the reason for this may be that many of 
the complaints that are outside jurisdiction of the Lokpal 
are possibly included in this number. 


20. Government of Rajasthan, Department for Removal of Pub- 
lic Grievances, Rajasthan, First Annual Report, 1964-65, p, 6, 

21. These figures are taken from the Annual Report of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs for 1966-67, p. 107. 

22. Ibid. 
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■ THE ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP : 

Giiicleliiies for the Organizational Set-up 

Since it is impossible to form a realistic idea about the 
number and nature of complaints likely to be received in the 
office of the Lokpal, one can at best hope to have a prag- 
matic approach to determining the size of his office. One 
should think that initially, for a few years to come, the num- 
ber of complaints submitted to the Lokpal would register a 
steady increase, after which it would stabilise itself at a cer- 
tain level. One should also think that in these years, the 
public gaze on the working of the Lokpal would be all the 
iiiore keen for watching this comparatively new but vital ex- 
periment. Public confidence in the efficacy of the Lokpal 
cannot just be taken for granted. In fact, the public cynic- 
ism, such as it exists today, will be strengthened or alleviated 
to the extent that the Lokpal can discharge his primary func- 
tion of removing public grievances effectively and speedily. 

It follows, then, that the investigation of complaints 
should not be allowed to suffer because of the inadequacy of 
the staff in the Lokpal's office. It would be better instead to 
decide in favour of a fairly adequate organization, though all 
the posts need not be filled up right from the start. A begin- 
ning may be made with a nucleus staff; the other posts may 
be held in abeyance and even the persons for manning these 
posts may be selected and kept on the waiting list. This 
will enable the Lokpal to reinforce the strength of his office 
as soon as the need is felt for it. In course of time the volume 
of work in his office is likely to stabilize itself, when it should 
be possible to evolve some scientific norms of work-perform- 
ance. It should be possible then for the Lokpal to review' the 
strength of his office every five years; preferably at the time 
when the new Lokpal enters upon the duties of his office. 

The institution of the Lokpal is being started with very 
high hopes. To allow these hopes to suffer merely for saving 
the expenditure on a few posts will, in our view, be a very 
poor economy. For the same reason, efforts should be made 
to attract the best possible talent and experience for work in 
the LokpaFs office even if, the price to be paid is somev/hat 
on the higher side. 
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The 'Secretariat 

We suggest that the secretariat of the Lokpal should be 
headed by a Secretary, who should be of the rank of Additional 
Secretary to Gbvermnent. This is the minimum status neces- 
sary for enabling him to deal on adequate footing with the 
suggested high-level ex-officio Grievance Officers in the ad- 
niinistrati\’e departments. The Secretary should not have 
the traditional hierarchy of secretariat officers, the designation 
and functions of the officers should be task-oriented and they 
should work on the basis of the ‘‘officer-oriented'' system. 

The Secretary, we suggest, should be common to the 
Lokpal and the Lokayuktas. He should act as the adminis- 
trative head of all the officers working under any of them. 
He should be assisted by two officers of the rank of Joint Sec- 
retary; one each for the Lokayukta (Mal-administration) and 
the Lokayukta (Corruption). The Joint Secretary should be 
the head of the respective wing under his charge; he should 
be authorised and required on the one hand, to submit cases 
direct to his Lokayukta and, on the other, to deal directly 
with the grievance officers in administrative department. The 
idea is that the Joint Secretary and the Lokayukta, between 
themselves, should be able to settle a large majority of the 
complaints received by them. 

Each Joint Secretary should be supported by a number 
of Directors as required by the work situation. A Deputy 
Director or Senior Analyst, supported by a Research Assistant, 
should comprise the “celE' of each Director. The Director 
and the Deputy Director or Senior Analyst should be expected 
to deal directly ^vith the Grievance Officers in the administra- 
tive departments and to dispose of a large majority of cases at 
their owm le\’eL The nature of w’^ork of these Directors and 
Deputy Directors will require that they have knowledge and 
experience, not so much of law, as of the working of Gov- 
ernment offices,"" supplemented, in addition, with proficiency 
in the theory of Public Administration. 

25. In recruiting his staff, mostly from the executive class of the 
Civil Ser\ ice, he (the U.K, Parliamentary Commission for Adminis- 
tration) said he had been looking for people ‘dot so much with the 
knowledge of the law as with the workings of White Hail and St. 
Andrews House.” The London Times, April 18, 1967. 
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One section, tinder the charge of an Administrative 
Officer, and supported by the needed staff, should suffice for 
the entire office of the LokpaL This section should deal with 
the establishment and house-keeping functions and be respon- 
sible for maintenance of records, putting up of papers and 
references (without noting) and for other incidental func- 
tions. 

The Jurisdictional Cell 

Experience of other countries has shown that a large num- 
ber of complaints made to Ombudsmen relate to matters 
which fall outside their jurisdiction. The Lokpal and Loka- 
yuktas Bill, 1968 also provides for a list of matters which shall 
not be investigated by them,^ The Bill further provides that 
in certain other type of cases ‘The Lokpal or Lokayukta may, 
in his discretion, refuse to investigate or cease to investigate 
any complaint. . . The number and variety of cases to be 
rejected by the Lokpal or Lokayuktas either for want of juris- 
diction or because they are not worth entertaining are bound 
to be so large that uniformity of treatment would be a real 
l)ig problem indeed. Life presents an endless panorama of 
events and situations, and the lines that divide the jurisdic- 
tional from the non-jurisdictional will often be found to be 
too thin and blurred. 

In order to ensure uniformity of treatment, in deciding 
the admissibility of complaints submitted to the Lokpal, a 
Director for Legal matters, as an in-built unit of his office, 
appears to us to be of utmost importance. The Director for 
Legal Matters should have adequate qualifications and ex- 
perience of work in a State judicial service or legal depart- 
ment or he should have adequate experience in legal affairs 
or he should have been a qualified legal practitioner of ade- 
quate standing. As his functions would be advisory in na- 
ture, no supporting staff except that for stenographic assist- 
ance appears to be necessary for him. 


24. Clause 8 of the Lokpal Bill. 

25. Clause 10, ibid. 
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The.Directorior 'GrievaHce Procedure , 

Our study has revealed that the problem of citizens'" 
grievances vis-a-vis the administration is not so much of wrong 
decision as it is of administrative delays and official unres- 
ponsiveness. This conclusion is confirmed by the experience 
of the short-lived office of the Director for Removal of Pub- 
lic Grievances, Rajasthan,"” and the Commissioner for Public 
Grievances, Government of India.""^ We, therefore, expect 
that a large majority of the citizens’ complaints to the Lokpal 
Would relate to the delays in decisions on their applications to 
the government offices."* 

The Director for Grievance Procedures, as an integral 
part of the organisational set-up of the LokpaFs office, should 
be responsible for procedural analysis of the applications as 
handled in admihistrative offices. It should also be his job to 
determine, through an analysis of the applications received in 
the offices of the Lokpal, how far Government offices are 
prompt or slow in the disposal of applications from the public, 
and also, how far the procedures prescribed by Government 
for handling of citizens’ applications are adequate and are, in 
fact, being followed."* 

From such a review, ' the Director for Grievance Proce- 
dures should draw up a general picture of the comparative 
strength and weaknesses of the grievance system in various ad- 
ministrative offices, and focus the search-light on such areas 
as appear to him to be particularly weak. He would also 
analyse the working of the rules, regulations and procedures 
in administrative offices and suggest remedial measures. If 
any of them is found to hinder cjuick redressal of citizens’ 
grievances, the Director should try particularly to find out 


26. Government of Rajasthan, Directorate for Removal of 
Public Grievances, First Annual Report, 1964-65. 

27. Annual Report of the Commissioner for Public Grievances, 
Government of India, as reported briefly in the Hindustan Times 
dated the 31st October, 1966 (6:7, 8). 

28. The Lokpal and Lokayuktas Bill 1968 (Clause 2) provides 
that “action includes failure to act.'* As such the delays are very 
much within the jurisdiction of the Indian Ombudsmen. 

29. Our study has revealed that delays are due not so much to 
defective procedures as to lack of adherence to the prescribed proce- 
dures. 
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through detailed admimstrative : an'tilysis^w particular 

flaw or shortcoming is attributable to the failure of mdividual 
human elements or the failure of a. system.'' ; Attention to the 
latter seems to be of great importance, for only through an 
improxTinent of the systems and strengthening of weak points 
can the Lokpal hope to reduce the areas which give rise to 
citizens’ grievances^ 

If standards of efficiency of the services are as high as 
they are often claimed to be, the analysis of grievance proce- 
dures will confirm them and help to remove the unfavourable 
impression that unfortunately seems to exist, an impression 
which is, to some extent, corroborated by our study. If, on 
the other hand, such an analysis leads to an opposite conclu- 
sion, it will become easier for the Lokpal to suggest corrective 
measures which are bound to tone up the weak parts of the 
administrative machinery. 

The Lokpal and Lokayuktas Bill 1968 provides that 
the Lokpal shall present annually a consolidated report on the 
performance of their functions to the President.”® We feel that 
the administrative analysis based on the empirical facts collect- 
ed by the Director of Grievance Procedures will make an 
interesting and useful part of this Annual Report. 

The detailed aspects of the Grievance Procedures which 
should be covered by the proposed administrative analysis are 
enumerated in Appendix VIL 

Even though we ha\’e recommended such an analysis on 
the part of the Grievance Officer in respect of the administra- 
ti\'e department joffice under his control, this does not obviate 
the need for such an analysis in the office of the Lokpal. The 
former constitutes an internal audit and the latter an external 


50. We hope that the schedule designed by us for our study and 
given in Appendix II will prove of some help for such an analysis, 

31. Clause 12(1) of the Lokpal Bill empowers the Lokpal or the 
Lokayukta to recommend to the authorities concerned that the inius- 
tice caused to a citizen should be remedied in such manner and with- 
in such time as may be specified by him. The '‘manner" in this 
clause, includes, we presume, the suggestions for improvement of ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

32. Clause 12(6) of the Lokpal Bill. 
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audit.; ; The, two "are coniplementar>'. to, each 'other. ::';T:he ■■■■ad-; 
niinistrative analysis .in the LokpaFs ' office will, have special. 
\’aliie in that it will be characterised by an over-all vision, ob- 
jectivity and iminhibited freedom of expression. 

The status of the Director for Grievance Procedures 
should be ec|uivalent to that of the Director for Legal mat- 
ters. He should possess a good academic background of Pub- 
lic Administration, should have an adequate insight into the 
work and procedures of government offices and should ha\'e 
good knowledge of research techniques, especially in the field 
of citizens’ grievances. The Director should be supported 
initially by a Research staff, comprising two Deputy Direc- 
tors and two Research Assistants. 

Specialists for Technical Matters 

The Lokpal will often need to have the advice of tech- 
nical specialists when he receives a complaint containing alle- 
gations of dishonesty, corruption, undue favouritism or injus- 
tice on the part of a government official in technical matters, 
let us say, the one relating to acceptance of substandards 
stores or works. The investigation of such complaints will 
necessitate inspection of many a technical aspect for which the 
necessary technical skill and knowledge are not likely to be 
available in the office of the Lokpal. The introduction of 
technical specialists in his office will not, in our opinion, be 
a practical proposition in view of the very large, and growing 
number of specialities in our present day complex and tech- 
nical society. The more appropriate course for the Lokpal 
in the matter of obtaining technical advice will be to utilise 
the services of ‘"any officer or investigating agency of the Cen- 
tral Government or of any other person or agency. . 

The organizational set-up of the office of the Lokpal as 
suggested by us is summed up on the chart on the opposite 
page 161, while its financial implications are indicated in Ap- 
pendix VIII. As against a non-recurring expenditure of Rs. 9 
lakhs a year estimated for the new institutions, the expendi- 
ture in the offices of the Lokpal on the basis of our suggestions 
is estimated initially at Rs. 8 lakhs. The balance of one 

3B. As provided in Clause 13(B) of the Lokpal Bill, 

34. See Financial Memorandum attached to the Lokpal Bill. 
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lakh of rupees will thus be available for expenditure on con- 
tingencies, T.A. and' D.A. 

PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING COMPLAINTS 

Wc have discussed earlier the distinctive features of an 
ideal grievance procedure in government oflSces from the 
point of view of (i) the administration, (ii) the citizens, and 
(hi) the Lokpal. The procedure which we have suggested 
for handling applications, representations, petitions, etc., re- 
ceived in Government Ojffices (Appendix II) is designed to 
answer up to these features. It has the added advantage of 
bringing a measure of uniformity in place of the varying pro- 
cedures that are in vogue at present in different administra- 
tive offices. 

The procedures for handling applications in the offices 
of the Lokpal should correspond to these procedures. This 
is necessary not only because the grievance procedures sug- 
gested by us for government offices are straight and simple 
but also because they will be conducive to quick and efficient 
work in the office of the Lokpal and Lokayukta no less than in 
government offices. These procedures should, at the same 
time, be such as fit in with the provisions of the Lokpal and 
Lokayuktas’ Bill, 1968, 

The Preliminaries 

The preliminary steps in the handling of a complaint in 
Lokpaks office are: (i) registration, (ii) acknowledgement, 
and (iii) determination of its admissibility.' The registration 
should be done at one central place, the Central Registry, 
under the charge of the xAdministrative Officer. The Com- 
plaints Register should generally have the same columns and 
pattern as suggested by us for Petition Register in Govern- 
ment Offices.'^" 

Simultaneously with the Registration, the complaint 
should be acknowledge by the Administrative Officer. The 
format of the acknowledgement also should be on the lines sug- 
gested by us for Government offices. The acknowledgement 


Lokayukta Lokaynkta 

(Maladministration) (Corruption) 
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J.S* in Ombudsmen’s office to correspond with the Departmental Grievance Officer where the Director has foiled to 
obtain redress. 

The Director’s scale may be Rs. 1300 —60 -1600 — 100 — 1800. 

The Deputy Director's scale maybe Rs. 900 — 50 -1250, a.nd Senior Analyst s Rs. lOO— 1250. 
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must be the exclusive responsibility of the Administrative 
Officer, and he must ensure its fulfilment meticulously. 

Soon after registration and acknowledgement, the Admini- 
stnithc Officer should pass on the complaint to the Direc- 
tor : Jurisdiction) for his advice whether the Lokpal has 
jurisdictioii to deal with it and also whether it deserves to be 
investigated. The extent to which power can be vested in 
the Director (Jurisdiction) for deciding the admissibility of 
it complaint will probably be deterniined by the Lokpal/' but 
it is important thiit the jurisdiction and admissibility of a 
('omplaint should be finally decided at this very stage. It 
follows that in doubtful cases, or in cases which fall outside his 
power, the Director (Jurisdiction) will take the orders of the 
iippropriiitc higher authorities. In case the complaint is 
decided as non- jurisdictional or inadmissible, the Director 
(Jurisdiction) should send a suitable reply to the complain- 
ant and return the complaint to the Administrative Officer for 
record. In other cases also, the Director (Jurisdiction) 
should return the complaint to the Administrative Officer, 
who, after noting its further ‘movement’, should pass it on to 
the appropriate Director for further processing. 

Processing the Complaints 

The Bill empowers the Lokpal to prescribe such proce- 
dure for conducting an investigation as he considers appro- 
priate in the circumstances of the case.*’’ The central point 
of this procedure is that the Lokpal (or his office)"*’ shall for- 
ward a cop)' of the complaint te the public servant concerned 
and the competent authority concerned; and afford to the 
former an opportunity to offer his comments on such a com- 
plaint.*^ The LokpaFs Office would possibly have recci\ed 
onh' one copy of the complaint, which may often be quite 
lengthy. As alternative to the laborious and time-consuming 

86. Under danse 18 of the Lokpal Bill. 

87. Ibid., Clause 10. 

88. Clause 18 of the Lokpal Bill empowers die Lokpal to dele- 
gate some of his powers and duties to his officers and employees. In 
context like this, the Lokpal should be taken to mean their officers 
and employees also. As such, most of such action, we presume, will 
lie taken by the officer in the office of the Lokpal, 

89. Clauses 10 of the Lokpal Bill. 
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process of having copies typed, the system of preparing photo- 
stat copies in the office of the Lokpal deserves consideration. 

\Vhilc asking the comments of the concerned officer, ihv 
Lokpal .should also specify such time limit as he deems appro- 
priate for receipt of such comments. He would be helped great- 
1) in setting realistic time-limits, if the administrative offices 
have themselves prescribed the time-limits for different t\'pes 
of cases, as suggested by us. The Lokpal must guard him- 
self against unrealistic time-limits, for, they are bound to be 
fioiited, and once this happens, the LokpaFs authority may 
suffer a. set-back. Time-limits should also be set for officers 
in the LokpaFs Office. 

While asking the officer concerned for his comments, the 
Lokpal should, as far as possible, specify the point or points 
on which such comments are required. The points to be spe- 
cified will largely depend on the nature of the complaint, but 
they will generally relate to: (i) comments on the facts of the 
case, (ii) comments on the reasons for delay (if the complaint 
is about delay), and (iii) comments on the action or decision 
complained against (if the complaint is against an administra- 
ti\’e action or decision). 

We suggest that the comments of the concerned officer 
should be channelled to the Office of the Lokpal through the 
competent authority, unless that officer himself prefers to send 
his comments direct to the Lokpal. The latter course shall 
not in any way impair the functions of the competent autho- 
rity, because, as already stated, it will be obligatory for the 
Lokpal to forward a copy of the complaint to him. This will 
enable the competent authority cither to take action to redress 
the grievance even at that stage, or, if he so desires, to add 
his own comments for consideration of the Lokpal. It shall 
be for the Lokpal to reconcile the inconsistency, if any, bet- 
ween the comments of the concerned officer and the compe- 
tent authority. 

Action on receipt of Adiiimistration’s comments 

The powers of the Lokpal for investigating complaints 
and to summon witnesses arc provided in the Bill itself.^ If, 


40. Clauses 10 and 11 of the Lokpal Bill. 
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after investigation, the Lokpai is satisfied that the cause for 
grie\^ance did not really exist, he will inform the complainant 
accordingly as also the public servant and the competent 
authority concerned. If, on the other hand, he considers that 
an injustice has been done and that the cause for grievance 
does really exist, he shall “by a report in writing, recommend 
to the public servant and the competent authority concerned 
that such injustice shall be remedied in such manner and 
within such time as may be specified.”'^ The manner in 
which Administration will examine and take action on the 
report is specified in the Bill; and so is the manner in which 
the Lokpai will present his annual and special reports, if any, 
to the President. The procedure, in our view, is sufficiently 
detailed and needs no further elaboration. 

Filing of Complaints 

Both at the interim and at the final stages of action, a 
citizen’s complaint shall be lodged with the Administrative 
Officer, who shall be responsible for putting it up to the ap- 
propriate officer as and when required. ' We feel that, on the 
analogy of our suggestion for government offices, each com- 
plaint received by the Lokpai should be treated as a file in it- 
self and dealt with on . its diary number. The complaints 
should be well classified and filed in a manner that they are 
capable of instant location, as and when they are needed. 

LOKPAL AND THE ADMINISTRATION 

When sitting in judgment over a complaint of action, or 
inaction, against a public servant, the Lokpai should always 
bear in mind that his role should primarily be reformative 
lather than punitive, educative rather than reproachful; sym- 
pathetic rather than condemnatory. When a grievance is 
established, the temptation to find fault with an individual 
public servant is often too great to be resisted. The atten- 
tion too frequently turns to who was at fault, and the more 
important aspect of why a fault occurred is generally lost 
sight of. The Lokpai must guard against such a temptation, 
for the ‘blood-hound’ approach shall generate, as it has gene- 
rated in the past, its own defences. 


41. Clause 12, ibid. 
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A mind Ml of fear is never capable of putting in the 
best/ creative, effort,. .Public servants, li,ke.,all other mortals, are 
in need of security and the Lokpal should take particular care 
to ensure that this security is not shaken, as far as possible/'' 
In the face of what they come to regard as a potential danger, 
the public servants would be concerned primarily with saving 
themselves from the shadow of an accusing finger. Fear does 
not beget trust, and lack of trust cannot make for co-opera- 
tion in the service of a common cause. 

As an individual, so also a public servant, will function 
best when he is given the necessary trust and confidence; and 
if he has the assurance that no notice will be taken of thf 
bona fide errors of judgment, especially for the first time. If 
officials are constantly whipped for their shortcomings, all 
their will for self-improvement, or for that matter, administra- 
tive improvement will fade away. The criticism, then, will 
lose its edge and cast a tremendously negative spell on the 
administrative arena. 

It follows that spanking, if it should come at all, should 
come as a last resort. In essence, the Lokpal should endeav- 
our to build up his image as defender of the administration 
no less than as the defender of the citizens. 

The Lokpal should ensure that mistakes or acts of mal- 
administration are not repeated. In this sense, he should 
endeavour to serve more as a prophylactic than a punitive ins- 
titution. Sweet reasoning and friendly persuasion, on the 
basis of well-established procedures, is likely to be far more 
efficacious than the sterile exercise in fault-finding. Search 
for faults should be made more in the realm of policies, sys- 

42. That the Ombudsmen's appearance gives rise to fears in the 
minds of public servants is clear from the fact that simultaneously 
with the coming into effect of the Parliamentary Commissioners Act 
on the 1st April, 1967, a U.K. Treasury Regulation was issued on the 
29th March, 1967, [D.E.O. (57) (Miscellaneous) No. 2], which defines 
inter alia the safeguards for the civil servants complained against. 
It emphasises that the officers concerned should fairly be treated . . . 
and that the proper interests of all those who appear to be protected 
and that the P.C.A. will not name individual officers in his report 
unless this becomes unavoidable, and that the officer complained 
against will have the right to send his comments direct to the P.C.A., 
if he so desires—Source : Whitley Bulletin, May, 1967, Vol. XLVII, 
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terns and procedures than that' of individuals, unless a prima 
facie case exists for mala fide action or intention on the part 
of individual public servant. 

While redressing past grievances, the Lokpal should be 
on the look-out for the administrative weakness that led to 
those grievances. He should constantly endeavour to suggest 
steps for removing such weaknesses and avoiding the recur- 
rence of similar grievances. He should, at the same time, try 
to ensure that complaints do not pile up in admimstrative 
ojffices and that they do not remain undecided for long. 

In fact, the Lokpal should so conduct his functions as to 
win the confidence of both the public servants and the citi- 
zens. In him both of them should be able to see the genuine 
and benevolent friend, who uses his power more to influence 
than to control. 

A RESUME 

The bureaucratic apparatus, especially of growing organi- 
zations, tends to have many . dysfunctions, which are incom- 
patible with democratic dignity. For an effective function- 
ing, nay success, of the institution of the Lokpal, it is essen- 
tial that there should be clear-cut and simple procedures for 
handling citizens’ applications in government offices and of 
citizens’ complaints in the office of the Lokpal. It is also es- 
sential that the responsibilities of officials at each level of the 
hierarchy in government offices as well as in the office of the 
Lokpal should be defined without any trace of ambiguity so 
that everyone is clear as to what is expected, or not expected, 
of him in regard to handling of citizens’ applications and com- 
plaints. 

The experience elsewhere has shown that a very high pro- 
portion of complaints received by the Lokpal are such as fall 
outside his jurisdiction. Citizens also often send to govern- 
ment offices applications which would not pass the test of ad- 
missibility. The difficulty, however, is that such tests are con- 
spicuous by their absence in almost all government offices. 
This is a serious gap which ought to be bridged as suggested 
by us. 

The data which we have collected empirically show that 
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a vast iiiajority of the complaints submitted to the Lohpal 
would be caused by delays, not involving a dispute over merits 
of the decision. The major task of the Lokpal in regard to 
such cases would be to expedite their disposal. Many of the 
recommendations made in this study are designed principally 
to meet this end. 

The balance of the complaints will be those which per- 
tain to the merits of the case, involving challenge to adminis- 
trative decisions, allegations of discrimination, favouritism, 
corruption; etc. We presume that their number would be 
small; but this would be the category that would make the 
greatest demand on the office of the Lokpal. For this reason 
also it is necessary to ensure that the administrative machinery 
is strong enough to deal promptly, justly and adequately with 
the other kinds of applications, so that the time of the Lokpal | 
Lokayuktas is not burdened with complaints against admini- 
strative delays. 

The thesis underlying the entire field of our study is that 
in the strength of the administrative machinery to deal ade- 
quately with the citizens’ applications and complaints lies the 
strength of the institutions of the Lokpal and the Lokayuktas. 
In this sense, the conditions of success are to be created both 
outside and inside these institutions. 

The organizational set-up and procedures of the Lokpal/ 
Lokayuktas should be such as can easily be dovetailed and 
geared into the set-up and procedures in government offices. 
We have attempted the foregoing outline in the conviction that 
this is possible of achievement, given the necessary goodwill 
and determination to succeed. The people of India, as in- 
deed the peoples in this part of the Globe, look forward with 
eagerness and expectation to the working of the Indian Lokpal 
and Lokayuktas. The experiment cannot afford to fail. The 
Lokpal| Lokayuktas must move in the direction of success 
right from the start. Our suggestions will, we hope, help to 
smoothen their path, which at present looks so formidable. 
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(Ref: Page 20) 

<ilST OF POINTS MADE IN - THE REPORTS OF VARIOUS 
ADMINISTRATIVE /REFORMS. COMMITTEE AND INDIVI- 
DUALS WITH REFERENCE TO THE FROBLE.M OF 
CITIZENS* GRIEVANCES 

I. REPORT OF THE ADMINTSTRAl'lVE REFORMS COM- 
MITTEE, GOVERNMENT OF RAJASTHAN, 1963 

The Rajasihan Administrative Reforms Committee with H.C. 
IMathiir as the Chairman, was appointed in July, 1962 to recommend 
measures “to bring about reforms in the administration of the Slate, 
•specially to improve the efficiency, of working of Gov ernment offices 
and ensure the expeditious disposal of Government business.” 

The Committee submitted its report on the 29th SejUemItcr, 
1963. Some of the important recommendations of this Committee, 
having a bearing on the problem of citizens’ grievances, arc : 

General 

** There should be courtesy and respect for people’s repre- 
sentatives and full 'consideration ; should be given to their 
views but under no circumstances should administrative 
principles be sacrificed or tampered with. 

** Before a decision is taken in any matter by the Govern- 
ment the direct and indirect effects of the decision on the 
Administration and the people, both immediate and long 
range, and the manner in which the decision is proposed 
to be implemented should be carefully considered. 

** The important general grievance of tlie people should be 
intimated by all officers of the Government to the 
State Government. The Chief Secretary should submit a 
fortnightly report to the Cabinet indicating the import- 
ant grievances of the , people which came to the notice 
of the Government during the quarter and the remedial 
action taken or proposed to be taken with regard to them. 

Cabinet Secretariat should be suitably strengthened 
to ensure that such information as may require the atten- 
tion of the Cabinet is obtained, analysed and submitted to 
the Cabinet in time. 

The Ombudsman 

** An independent and high powered body in the nature of 
an Ombudsman obtaining in the Scandinavian countries 
be set up to enquire into cases of mal-administration and 
corruption and give adequate protection to those who 
• are unnecessarily maligned. This will also provide the 
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Legisiature with adequate means lor discharging their 
functions as guardians of the people’s rights and privil- 
eges effectively. 

** A person appointed as “Ombudsman” should be one who 
is eligible to hold a post equivalent in status to 
that of a Judge of the High Court or a Member of the 
UPSC and is of outstanding integrity. His status be equi- 
valent to that of the Chief Justice of the State High Court. 
He should primarily concern himself with the actions 
taken by the State Government including Ministers| 
Deputy Ministers and officers of the Secretariat, Heads 
of Departments and senior scale officers of the All-India 
Services. For matters lying within his jurisdiction, the 
Ombudsman should be empowered to obtain such infor- 
mation and such documents and records as may be re- 
quired by him for the discharge of his duties from every 
person in the Government. . . . The Ombudsman should 
be invested with powers of a Commissioner appointed 
under the Commission of Enquiries Act so as to enable 
him to conduct his enquiries efficiently. 

The Secretariat 

1*=*" One of the most effective ways of expediting the work in 
Government offices is to increase the number of officers 
to take decision, restrict the number of subjects which 
they have to deal with and reduce the strength of the 
ministerial staff who are required to process the cases 
at various stages in the office. Three different systems are 
recommended for adoption in this respect— the Cell Sys- 
tem, the Group System and the one in which the number 
of S.Os. is increased and the number of Upper and Lower 
Division Clerks is correspondingly reduced. 

** It is a solemn duty of the Heads of Departments to in- 
culcate in the subordinate officers the right attitude to- 
wards their w’ork as well as the people. 

Elimination of Procedural Delays in Government Offices 

** Normally, after the dealing assistant has examined a 
paper under consideration and recorded his note, the 
case should not be seen by any other member of the minis- 
terial staff (except perhaps by the Office Superintendent/ 
Section Officer for establishment matters) and at the most 
by one officer before the paper is put up to the officer 
competent to take a decision in the matter. 

The Heads of Departments /Offices should go through the 
papers received in the daily dak themselves. 

11. REPORT OF THE PUNJAB ADMINISTRATIVE REFORIVfS 
COMMISSION, 1966 

The Punjab Administrative Reforms Commission was appointed 

in 1964 with Shri K. Hanumanthaiya, as Chairman and Dr. J. N. 
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Kliosia.,. Director, ilPA' as one of its' members. ^ The Commission sub- . 
mitted its report in April, 1966. 

Among other things, the Commission was asked to explore ways 
and means for the satisfaction of the citizens’ iegitimate claims on 
Administration and redress of their grievances. 

Recommendations and Findings 

** There should be greater delegation of authority in the 
interest of quick disposal. To be effective it must be all 
along the line, from the Minister to tire Secretary, from 
the Secretary to his subordinate secretariat officers, from 
the Ministers to the Departmental Heads and from them 
down to their juniormost officers in the field. 

The number of stages in the passage of a file to the deci- 
sion-level should be reduced. 

To gain confidence of the people, the officers should go 
down to the field to meet the people, to judge the work 
of their subordinates and to assess the impact of schemes 
launched by Government. 

As there is a Director of Public Grievances in the State, 
Ministers should direct complaints and their grievances to 
this officer, unless the grievances concern their particular 
departments, in which case the departmental officer con- 
cerned should be required to deal with it. 

** A Minister, while on tour, will be making a very useful 
contribution if, instead of listening to unrepresentative, 
stray and doubtful people about the truth or otherwise of 
a complaint or about the functioning of the Administra- 
tion in the field, he consults the local elected representa- 
tives. 

** The Government servants ffiould be impartial. Between 
individual and individual and between party and party, 
tfuy should hold the scales even and act according to law 
and rules. 

Supervisory officials should be freely accessible to the pub- 1 
lie during appointed hours of the day and when com- 
plaints of delay are brought to their notice, the official 
sitting over the case should be summoned or visited, and 
given the necessary orders instead of calling for a report. 

^Public Relations and Redress of Grievances 

correct picture of Government performance should be 
continuously transmitted to the people through an effec- 
tive, well-organised Public Relations Department. This 
Department should also act as a feed-back agency for re- 
actions and grievances on important matters concerning 
policies and programmes. 

** There is need for more, better planned and repeated ^ 
publicity in regard to Government schemes relating to 
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loans and grants to the people. Rules relating to mak- 
ing the applications and relevant dates for tiie applica- 
tion sliould be thoroughly pubiiclsed so that everyone 
knows what the schemes are about and whether tliere is 
any abuse in the distribution of the Goveriiinent credit. 

** Branch Officers should be freely available to the public 
at appointed hours. 

Those who have grievances shoiiid not be cmcouragcd to 
jump levels. The lowest competent autiiority sliould be 
encouraged, permitted, and if necessary, compelled to 
look into a grievance and take action upon it. 

llie Director of Grievances should not encroacii on the 
jurisdiction of various Departments for the actual dispo- 
sal of complaints. He shoukl confine himself strictly to 
tiie pursuit of complaints with the department. 

The system of Tribunals, as in France, for disposai of 
/ grievances at the District level should be tried. 

in. REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISA- 
TION AND ECONOMY COMMITTEE, KERALA, I967-- 
APPOINTED OCTOBER, 1965, (CHAIRMAN M. K. VELLODI) 

Terms of Reference 

To study the question of reduction in administrative ex- 
penditure and to formulate steps necessary for acliieving 
maximum economy compatible with security, efficiency 
and the permanent needs of the plaancti development of 
the State. 

Important Findings and Recommei^atioiis 

** The prompt disposal of business in Goverument offices, 
the courteous and sympathetic attention to the problem of 
the individual citizen tvhen he brings such problems to 
the notice of the Government, accessibility to the mem- 
bers of the public , . . these are ail matters which pro- 
perly belong to the domain of the civil servant. It Is 
therefore quite right that there shoukl be periodicai as- 
sessment by Government of the extent to which civil ser- 
vants have or have not been able to ensure this (i.e., 
order, efficiency and justice). 

There is in almost every office of the Government a 
deplorable .slackness in the disposal of business. There 
for belief tiiat the average Government servant 
is lacking in initiative and independence. . . . There is 
criticism— not always baseiCvSS— that the average civil ser- 
vant in the State still remains inacces.sible fo the public. 
Hiere has been an ever-increasing tendency to do the mi- 
nimum of work and to cease to observe tiic rules of dis- 
cijiliiie. 
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liidi.sciplioe among Government servants has been sweep- 
ing the State during recent times, if this were merely a 
reilectioii of the general unsatisfactory economic condi- 
tiGii of the people, a solution coukl be fomul ]>ut it can- 
not be said that the wave of indiscipline has its roots 
only in economic causes. 

Good Administration has its foundations in tlie integrity 
and efficiency, in the manliness, sturdy independence and 
the devotion to duty not only of the ci^il servants, but 
of those that compose the Government, of IM embers of 
the Legislative Assembly and, indeed, of the people as a 
whole. Democracy is one of tire most difficult types of 
Government to work ... . Wiiat is really required in the 
context of the building up of a welfare State is not ad- 
ministrative reform but administration; not prodiictnity 
councils but production; not management associations but 
management; and not an unceasing flow of words but 
plan, hard, honest work. 

Efficiency— Some Aspects 

Manuals should be pi'cpared immediately for departments 
which do not liave them. 

** A simple system of office procedure, well-knit and free 
from loop-holes, which cuts down delays and unproductive 
work to the minimum should be devised by tiie O. k M. 
Wing.. 

Administrative Procedures 

** A petition register may be maintained in each office wiiere 
the Tottenham system is in vogue, on the line of the 
Intvard Register and each petition, complaint or applica- 
tion received from the public be numbered in it before it 
is distributed to the sections. 

** At the same time, as the petition, etc,, is entered in the 
Petition Register, an endorsement in a card acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the petition, etc., should be issued. 
This endorsement should also contain the number given 
to the petition in the register. 

Inspecting officers should partiailariy scrutinise the Peti- 
tion Register to see if the petitions, etc. were disposed of 
promptly. 

Whenever an application or petition is rejected the order 
communicated to the party should indicate briefly the 
reasons for so doing, so that the parties may know why 
that particular action is taken, unless the grounds for re- 
jection are such as could not be revealed in ])ublic inter- 
est. 

** In addition to the normal annual inspection of offices 
at District level and below by the next superior officer, 
officers higher in the hierarchy to that of immediate 
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superior officer should also iuspect those offices once in 
a period of about five years. 

Disposal should be speeded up, if for instance, there is a 
rule, of having a day once in a month on which all files 
pending in inter-departmental references 
for over 15 days were brought before a joint meeting of 
the Secretaries discussed and agreed upon. 

** There should be maximum time limit fixed for the dis- 
posal of various kinds of petitions submitted by the gene- 
ral public and such petitions should ordinarily be dis- 
posed of within the time fixed. 

Departmental Manuals 

The Government should direct the Heads of Departments 
to finalise the work relating to the revision of the Depart- 
mental Manuals and Codes within a prescribed time limit 
by sanctioning the additional staff, where necessary. 

** The Manuals and Codes may be revised and re-issued at 
specific periodical intervals, say, 10 years. 

Each department should, in addition to preparing a 
comprehensive departmental Manual, also prepare a small 
pamphlet containing only matters of interest to the gene- 
ral public. 

** Such books and pamphlets should be available for sale at 
all Tehsil offices and Information Centres. These should 
also be revised whenever Manuals are revised. 

Public Relations 

** As there is no machinery for the In£orm 2 ition and Public 
Relations work at the Taluq level and below, the service 
of Public Relations Institutions, the Extension Officers, 
the S.E.O.s, etc., should be utilised to the full extent for 
the purpose. 

Public Complaints and Grievances 

The institution of Vigilance Commissioner should be 
utilised also for the purpose of redressing public griev- 
ances. 

Reception Officers contemplated in Important Offices that 
have dealings with the public on a large scale should 
furnish information required by the public and also ans- 
wer their enquiries. 

Any information required by a citizen for bona fide 
purpose should be furnished to him, unless it is of a con- 
fidential nature. 
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IV. GOVERNMENT OF ANDHRA , PRADESH, REPORT ' OF 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS COMMITTEE {I960) 
(CHAIRMAN : K.M. UNNITHAN. , LC.S.) 

The important recommendations o£ this report are : 

Each Coiiectorate should have a receptionist ol: the rank 
of U.D.C. Each Officer should set apart some time on 
every day to receive visitors. 

A trained and paid social worker should be appointed in 
each of the big hospitals in the State to attend to the 
enquiries from the public. 

Each representation received from the public should be 
acknowledged. 

V. GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY-REPORT ON DISTRICT 
REVENUE OFFICES BY M. G. PIMPUTKAR (1959) 

Following are some of the findings and recommendations of this 
report: 

Ordinarily, there should not be more than one middle- 
man between the noting hand and the officer who can 
give orders. 

If a noting hand puts up some sort of query, the officer 
is quite satisfied that a query has been raised, and many 
a time he does not check whether it is essential or not. 

Some officers seem to have made the tossing of papers an 
art. Some have very seriously explained why they w'ant 
to ask all sorts of questions. They do so, so that in 
future there w^ould be enough material, relevant and irre- 
levant, to explain away any recommendation or decision. 

Some of the tossing can be traced to the ingenuity or 
habit of some officers who use the directive 'Tlease speak” 
to avoid anybody noticing, the time of the case 

on his table .... 

.... the journeys increase due to simple but frequent 
causes such as careless despatch, negligence in enclosing 
all the enclosures, addressing officers wrongly or address- 
ing officers in line instead of simultaneously. 

Delay at each station may be due to: (a) Lack of know’- 
ledge of law and procedure caused by the absence of 
training or books, (b) Misplacing or losing papers, (c) in- 
dividual work-load being heavy, (d) time taken for 
'‘thinking” (a fallacy), and (e) quick transfers. 

Complacency— reluctance to investigate all delays— has had 
a very bad psychological effect. Even when delays are 
exposed, they go unpunished. 

Checks wfiich the Government introduced at various stag- 
es, e.g., (a) laying down the limits; (b) regular dafter ins- 
pections; (c) actual case studies; and (d) co-ordination 
meetings, meet with the same fate as procedures. 
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Loopholes arid caiis^^^ of delay will have to be consider- 
ed as a whole and a remedy prescribed in a well-knit pro- 
cedure instead of trying to plug holes as and when 
noticed, , , 

The present position can be reinedied thus. We have 
prescribe (1) very few halting places; (2) checks over toss- 
ing about of papers; (3) early detection of parking of cases, 
(4) systematic reminders; (5) regular inspections; and (6) 
case studies. 

The objective to be achieved in any system is mainten- 
ance of a complete and impartial check over: (a) every 
communication from receipt to ail stages of disposal, (b) 
every communication started in the office itself, (c) cut- 
ting down delays, (cl) assessment of arrears, (e) assessment 
of the total perioc! required for final disposal, and (£) 
ec|uitable distribution of work. 

Inspections 

It is truism to say that what is not inspected is not done. 
Inspection of an office should really help the Head of 
that office to find out many things which he would like 
to but has no time for. 

** Inspections have corrective, reformative and punitive 
value .... As far as possible corrections should be made 
on the spot. Correspondences should be avoided. In 
such cases (where something has been done which is just 
wTong), the idea in pointing out a mistake would be to 
see that it does not repeat. This is reformative aspect. 
One reason why inspections have no permanent effect is 
the quick transfers. Secondly, an office can reform itself 
only if the Head of the Oiffice takes personal interest in 
the compliance. Lastly, punitive value is diminishing. 
Even serious or repeated mistakes go unpunished. A 
tendency is evident to treat every mistake (initial or re- 
peated) as an inevitable lapse. Any excuse seems to be 
acceptable. 

** It has been repeated many times tliat inspections should 
not aim at fault-finding but no fault can be corrected un- 
less it is found .... We need not feel shy of admitting 
that inspections are meant to find fault. 

** The inspections should essentially be by the officer and 
not by his staff. This does not mean that the staff should 
not see the papers, or prepare notes on the subject, but 
it means that every inspection point should be vetted by 
the Inspecting Officer. 

Officer should pay surprise visits to subordinate offices 
WM’diout substituting them for normal inspections. 



APFENBIX n 
(Ref: Page 89) 

SCHEDULE FOR EXAMINING APPLICATIONS FROM THE 
PUBLIC AND GOVERNxMENT EMPLOYEES 

1. Name of State ? 

2. Level examined (State, District, TeIisii|TaIuq or Block)? 

S, Identification of the complaint examined. 

3.1 OfficejDepartment ? 

B.2 Diary No. of complaint ? 

3.3 No. of the file in which the complaint was dealt with? 

3.4 Date on which the complaint was received ? 

3.5 Date of final disx>osal ?“ 

3.6 From w4iom received? 

(a) Full address to be given (if received direct from the ap- 
plicant)? 

(b) In case the complaint has been received through anothet 
Department, please note the full address of the applicant 
under (a) and here note by whom it was forwarded ? 

(c) Anonymous complaint. 

3.7 Specific issues raised’|Content (of) the complaint (If the sub- 
ject matter is very long, please give a brief summary, giving 
the key words from the original text ? 

3.8 Was the complaint endorsed to others? 

3.8B (If yes) to whom? 

3.9A Was the complaint a first application or was it a request/ 
petition for reconsideration of an earlier decision ? 

3.9B (If appeal for reconsideration of an earlier decision), were 
any new facts put forward ? 

Treatment in Dak Stage 

4.1 Was the complaint diarised (In dealing section)? 

4.2 If yes, in which register (General Register or petition re- 
gister or both) ? 

1. ‘Complaint* refers to any application, petition, representa- 
tion etc., which indicates a sense of grievance on the part of the ap- 
plicant. It may be an original application or application against a 
previous decision or action on the part of the administration. 

2. Final disposal means that stage of action where no more ac- 
tion is required on the part of the Department from which the com- 
plaint is selected for this study. 
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4.3A Was it acknowledgeabie or non-acknowledgcabie?'V 

4.3B (If acknowledgeabie) was it acknowledged? 

4.4 Was it seen by higher officers in the dak stage? 

4.5 (If yes) what was the action taken, if any ? ^ 

(a) Disposed of by the officer himself ? 

(b) Instructions given to subordinates for action? 

(c) Merely initialled? 

5. Nature of complaint (simple-routine, complex) ?* 

6. Levels involved.® 

6.1 Number of levels through which the complaint passea i 

6.2 Number of levels which were necessary ? 

6.3 Number of levels which were unnecessary? 

6.4 IMain reasons why the levels are considered unnecessary. 

7. Time taken for final disposal. 

7.1 Time actually taken? 

7.2 Was the time taken normal ?® 

7.3 Time that should normally have been taken ? 

(If the time taken was abnormal) reasons for delay 

(This question applies to pending cases also). 

7.4 Are the reasons clear from the file? 

3., Non-acknowledgeable complaints are (i) Inter-departmeiital 
references, (ii) Replies sent within ten days, (iii) any other (please 
specify). 

4. For Dehnition of Terms, see pages of the IMain Report. 

5. (i) jMere putting up of transfer of papers should not , be 

counted as a level: level should mean examination of the case, real 
noting-drafting, giving suggestions/ ideas, referring to other depart- 
mentsjoffices for comments|advice etc., and giving of orders. 

(i) If papers j)assed through the same level more than once, the 
number of times the papers have passed through the same level, 
should be counted as the corresponding No. of levels. 

(iii) This part of the question did not work at the time of data 
collection, because the operational terms adopted by us did not ans- 
wer up to all situations. The greatest difficulty was the return of 
the same case to the same level several times; a situation for which 
there was no provision in our schedule. 

6. The normal time should be calculated as follows 

(i) Where no other office has to be consulted : 

Routine|Simple up to 15 days. 

Complex up to 30 days. 

(ii) Where other offices have to be consulted : 

Normal time should be twice the period indicated above. 
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7.5 (I£ yes), wliat are the reasons indicated? 

7.6 ;'(If reasons are not clear from the file please ask the persons, 

on. the, spot). 

Attention to Reminder 

8. Was there adequate attention to reminders? 

9. Gonimnnication of decisions. 

9.1 Was any decision taken? 

9.2 (If request was granted) was the applicant informed of the 
decisions promptly or not ?^ 

9.3 (If the request was not granted). 

(a) Were the reasons for negative decision explained to the 
applicant? 

(b) Were the reasons communicated adecpiate to satisfy the 
applicant? 

10. Any special features worth mentioning? 



1 . The Yard-stick is as follows 

Prompt, if within 4 days of, but including, the date of decision. 

Late, if between 4 and 7 days. 

Very late, if more than 7 days. 

8. Adequately refers to the language used in communication 
with the applicant. A reply is adequate if it is worded in such a 
wav as to enable the applicant to understand easily the reasons| 
decisions. 



APPENDIX HI 
(Ref: Page 109} 

SCHEDULE FOR OFFICE STAFF 


1. Name of the State in which working? 

2. Level at which working : (Secretariat, District, Tehsil or 
Block) ? 

3. DepartmentjOffice in which working? 

4. Designation ? 

5. Age? 

6. How were you recruited? (Recruitment through competi- 

tive examination. Departmental Promotion, Direct Re 
cruitment) ? 

7.1 Educational qualifications: (Highest examination passed)? 

7.2 Departmental test(s) passed, (if any) ? 

7.3 Any special qualifications for the job held? 

8.1 Total length of service in Government? 

8.2 Length of service in this department[office ? 

9.1 Have your duties been defined in relation to the handling 
of applications, rei^resentations, etc. ? 

9.2 (If yes) what are they? (Please mention the three most im- 
portant duties). 

10. How frequent are the transfers of persons dealing (wholly 
or partly) with representations etc., of the public ? 

11. Have you had any training with special references to the 
handling of public grievances? 

11.2 (If yes), where tvas it given? 

11.3 What was its duration? 

11.4 What were the main things taught? (Please mention the 
three most important things). 

11.5 Were you also told how to handle complaints etc., from the 
public ? 

1 1.6 How far has it helloed you in your present job? 

12.1 Are there Departmental Manuals[Rules and Instructions for 
your present job ? 

12.2 (If yes), how much use. are you making of them? 

12.3 Are the complaints^ .from,. ^ public received in your office 
' diarised or entered fii ' a register ? 
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IS. Do you tliiiik the previous papers and records are kept 
in such a way that they are readily available f 

14.1 Is the statement of pending cases prepared? 

14.2 (If yes), is it put up to officers? 

14.3 Is it scrutinised by officers? 

14.4 How frequently is the statement of pending cases pre- 
pared? 

15.1 Are there sufficient incentives for good work in Govern- 
ment service? 

15.2 (If no), what can be done to provide incentives for good 
work? 

15.3 How much is bad work tolerated or ignored by officers? 

16.1 What do you think about the work-load on you ? 

(If very heavy or heavy) 

16.2 Is it heavy always or some times? 

16.3 What are the reasons for this? 

17.1 Name (optional). 

Designation (optional). 



APPENDIX IV 
(Ref : Pages 139) 

MODEL GUIDELINES .FOR HANDLING APPLICATIONS 


The procedures adopted for the disposal of Government busi- 
ness have considerable bearing on the efficiency with which the w^ork 
is carried on in Government Offices. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine and modify procedures whenever a change is called for. 
I'he following procedure is accordingly suggested as a model for 
handling applications from the public and Government employees. 

REGISTRATION AT DAK STAGE 


I. All applications, representations, complaints, petitions, etc.,, 
received by an officer or his office should be entered in a special re- 
gister having the following columns: 


(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

SI. No. No.&(h,fi 

From 

Brief 

of the 

of the 

whom 

subject 

appli- 

appUca- 

received 


cation 

tioib 

{Full 

address) 



(5) (6) (7) 

To whom Date of Date and 

gtve7i acknotu- nature of 

lodgement final dis- 
posal, e.r;, 
filed, 
reply 
sent, etc. 


2. The registration, instead of being done at one place in the 
Petition Register should be according to well-defined areas or cate- 
gories— e.g., District-wise in the case of the State level, Tehsil or 
Taliiq-wise in the case of District level, Patwari or Kanungo- or 
V.L.W.-wise in the case of Tehsil or Taluq level. A block of pages 
should be allotted to each area, the registration numbers should be 
consecutive in the case of each area, though made distinguishable by 
three or four alphabetical letters representing that district. For ex- 
ample, a register in a Secretariat Department or OfficetSection of the 
Head of Department in Rajasthan State would have the pages allot- 
ted to each District, arranged alphabetically as follow^s : 

District Pages allotted 


Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Jaipur 

Udaipur 


1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40. . . .and so on 


The actual registration numbers on each page will be as follows: 


Alwar 


Date: 1-1-1967 


1 

3 


!67-ALWAR 

67-ALWAR 

67-ALWAR 
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2 - 1-1967 

4[67~ALWAR • 

■■ 5i67-ALWAR 

Bharatpur 
Datfi ; 1-1-1967 

1|67-BPR 

2i67— BPR and so on. 

3. The system is suggested to overcome the j^resent difhciiUy 
•whei'eby the cases pertaining to a particular area and still pending 
cannot easily be located for being handed over to the officer for on- 
the-sj^ot enquiry or follow-up when he happens to go out on tour to 
that area. The procedure suggested will have the added advantage 
of knowing at a glance the number of applications received from 
each area and the natui'e of their problems, and whether they have 
been disposed of or not. 

4. After registration, such of the applications as have not been 
seen by the Branch Officer concerned earlier, will be submitted 
to him for his perusal. Of these, as well as of applications receiv- 
ed direct, the Officer will himself dispose of as many applications as 
possible, while on others he will indicate the action needed on the 
part of the office. 

5. The Section Officer [Superintendent should keep a note ia 
his personal note book or desk calendar of important receipts re- 
C|uiring prompt action or on which action is required to be com- 
pleted by a specified date. This will enable him to keep a "watch oa 
progress of action. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

6. All applications should invariably be acknowledged under 
the signature of the Section Officer|Superintendent}Head Clerk or 
the P.S.|P.A. to the Minister or officer concerned. Applications be- 
longing to the following categories need not be acknowledged: 

(i) Anonymous, pseudonymous or unsigned applications (ex- 
cept those which contain specific allegations capable of 
verification and where the Head Office at his discretion 
desires the action to be initiated). 

(ii) Applications from Government employees. 

(iii) Inter-departmental reference. 

(iv) Applications presented by a person possessing no claim or 
advancing a claim of an obviously unsubstantial cha- 
racter, 

(v) Where a copy of the application has gone to the officer 
competent to take the decision and copies have been sent 
to others (including Minister) as a matter of routine. 
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(vi) The language of the application is indecent or disrespect- 
ful, or when the application is illegible or unintelligible. 

7. The following types of applications should not be enter- 
tained and the applicants should be suitably informed, preferably at 
the time of the acknowledgement itself: 

(i) Applications relating to matters which are pending be- 
fore any Court or Tribunal, or other similar authority, or 
regarding which proceedings can be taken in such Court, 
Tribunal or other authority. 

(ii) Applications containing complaints relating to the ad- 
ministration of Civil or Criminal Justice. 

(iii) Applications in respect of which the applicant has omit- 
ted, or seems to have omitted, to approach the compe- 
tent Grievance Officer at the District or Head of Depart- 
ment or State Secretariat level for redress (except where 
there are reasonable grounds for such omission). 

(iv) Applications which have been considered and decided by 
the Government in the past and no new facts, which 
merit reconsideration of the case, are brought to light. 

(v) When the application is so belated that its consideration 
is clearly impossible or is debarred by rules. 

(vi) \Vhen the application is for employment to posts not un- 
der the administrative control of Government or to posts 
under the administrative control of Government not 
made in pursuance of any rule or announcement regard- 
ing applications for such employment. 

(vii) AVhen the application is a representation against a deci- 
sion which is declared to be final by any law or statu- 
tory rule. 

(viii) When the application is a representation against the ac- 
tion of an individual or of a body of individuals re- 
garding the private relations of the applicant and such 
individual or body. 

8. A draft acknowledgement letter is suggested at Anne- 
xure I (page 191). 

FORWARDING OF APPLICATIONS 

9. Applications received from citizens by higher authorities by 
way of general endorsement should not be forwarded to lower au- 
thorities for report or action, when it is clear that its copy has al- 
ready gone to the officer competent to take action. In other cases, 
the copy should simply be forwarded to such competent officer 
under intimation to the applicant. Where it is necessary for the 
higher authorities to call for a report of the subordinme office! 
officer: ‘ 

(a) The application should be forwarded to him in original 
with the request for its ' returnv - Time aiul 'efioi^^ need 
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not be spent in making a copy simply for fear o£ the loss 
or misplacement of the original. However, as a safe- 
guard against the possibility of its loss, or mispiaceoiem, 
the gist of the application should be briefly mentioned 
both in the communication calling for a report and in its 
office copy. 

Copies of the application should be made only in eases 
where comments or reports have to be called for from 
more than one officer, in which case drey should be ask- 
ed simultaneously for their reportslcomments. 

(c) The minimum time limit for receiving reports ■ comments 
should be one month on the higher side, though a shor- 
ter period should be prescribed wherever it is considered 
possible. If reply is not received within the prescribed 
time-limit, the matter should be brought to the notice of 
the officer above the level of the delaying officer (in the 
case of sister offices) and serious notice should be taken 
of the delay on the part of the subordinate officer (vide 
page 1S8). 

10. As a matter of general practice, asking the competent offi- 
cer below for a report on the complaint of a citizen should be an 
exception rather than the rule. 

11. If the application received from a citizen is in the nature 
of an appeal against the decision of such lower competent officer, it 
•should be forwarded to the officer competent to re^'iew the deci- 
•sion, unless the appellate officer has himself recei\ed the appeal. In 
•such cases, the appellate officer should ask the officer appealed 
against for a report along with all the relevant papers on the sub- 
ject. T'he appellate officer should review the case carefully, give his 
decision and communicate it to the applicant at the earliest pos- 
sible date."' The papers should then l^e returned to the compe- 
tent officer for filing and recording. 

12. A draft letter forwarding applications is suggested in 
Aniiexiire II. 

CLASSIFICATION, FILING AND HANDLING OF RECEIPTS 

13. The application on receipt should be allotted one of the 
categories mentioned hereafter depending upon the kind of action 
needed for their disposal. The applications should be disposed of 
within the time-limit indicated against each category. Almost in- 
variably the disposal of applications is delayed, and the deiav is al- 
ways out of proportion to the nature or category of the application. 
That is to say, even simple cases which should ordinarily be dispos- 
ed of in matters of minutes, are delayed considerably. 

1. It is a normal administrative ethics that the superior shields 
his subordinate and his actions 'vis-a-vis' the outsider. We pre- 
sume that, on merits, the appellate officer would hold up most of the 
decisionsjactions on grounds of ‘bona fide*, and that very rarely will 
he have the occasion to reverse the decisioarjaction on founds of 
error of judgment etc. Such a reversal would indeed be desirable. 
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(a) Category A— Routine & Simple. 

(Acknowledgements, for information, remin- 
ders, asking for|£urnishing papersjapplication 
o£ simple ruies/precedents) .. 15 day^ 

(b) Category B— Complex 

(Involving policy issues, relaxation of rules, 

etc.) . , BO , days'.- 

14. If other offices have to be consulted or where report lias to 
be called for from subordinate offices, the period for disposal of a 
case should be twice the period indicated above. 

15. Each application should normally be treated as a file in 
itself and dealt with— on its Diary Number, unless there are some 
compelling reasons to the contrary. After disposal, the case should 
be placed in the area-wise bundle of disposed of cases. The appli- 
cations of Government employees, after clisposai should be added to 
the personal file of the employee, with a note to that effect made in 
the Petition Register. 

(i) Inordinately long “halting time’* of papers at various 
levels being one of the major causes of delay, officers 
andjor staff should be required to dispose of the case, as 
completely as possible : 

(a) Within three clear working days of their receipt. lu 
cases where more time is needed, the officer concerned 
should invariably seek the written permission of the next 
higher authority for extension of this period, stating also 
the reasons in brief why extension is considered neces- 

.... sary'. . .■ 

(b) The maximum “halting time” for cases which require 
on-the-spot enquiry should be 15 days if the enquiry is to 
be made at a place which is also the Headquarters of the 
officer or employee who has to submit the enquiry report, 
and BO days for other places. 

(ii) Th.es rule is by no means a new one, it has been laid 
down, nuitatis-mutandis, in the past; but it has failed 
because it has been observed more in breach than in ob- 
servance. It is, therefore, strongly urged that this rule 
should be strictly observed. Serious note should be taken 
of a breach of this rule— the level responsible for this 
should be that immediate above the level where the 
])reach occurred. Failure or reluctance to carry out this 
important responsibility should also be taken serious 
notice of by the next higher level. 

^ 16. In the offices at the District level, offices of the Heads of 
Department and in the Secretariat Departments, the number of 
levels required to put up notes should be defined, keeping in viewr 
the following principles : 
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•(i) In Secretariat Office and the Office of the Head of De- 
partment 

(a) Where office-oriented system has been introduced, not- 
ing should be done by not more than two levels, includ- 
ing tlie decision-making level but excluding the level 
responsible for putting up papers and referencing them. 

(I:) In other offices, the noting should be by not more than 
three levels, including the decision-making levels. 

(ii) At the District level. 

(a) Wiiere officer-oriented system has been introduced noting 
should be done by only one level, viz., decision-making 
level but that too should be confined to the brief record- 
ing of reasons leading to the decision. Where the line of 
.action is clear or where reasons for the decision are coii- 
■tained in reply to the application, no noting need be 
•done. 

(b) In other offices, noting should be done by not more than 
two levels, including the decision-making level. 

(iii) At levels below the District level. 

Since the lines between the officer-oriented system and tradition- 
.ai office-system tend to get blurred at these levels, the transaction of 
Government business tends to get less formal, the personal contact 
between the citizens and Government employees tends to increase, the 
noting should be by one or two levels— but not more than two levels 
in any case— keeping in view the general principles mentioned for the 
offices at the District level. As already stated, the transaction of Gov- 
ernment business at these levels is generally through personal contacts 
and is informal, and in such a situation, the Government employees 
often do not record the particular action taken by them or the rea- 
sons therefor. At these levels this does not generally need one or two 
brief sentences— this applies also to the record of the meeting with 
non-officials— and this should be done invariably. 

Failure to take action where action is due, or incomplete action 
arising out of ignorance of rules or inadequate attention to the de- 
tails of the case, or attempt at ‘^tossing’' of papers and roping in 
others where action or decision is the sole responsibility of the offi- 
cer himself— all these should be taken serious note of and suitable 
action should be taken against the defaulting officer. 

CHECKS ON DELxWS 

17. lo exercise effective checks on delays, a weekly arrear state- 
ment should be preferred by office/section and thoroughly scrutinised 
l)y the officer concerned. This helps to give a statistical picture of 
the number of applications received and dealt with during the week 
together with a detailed analysis of the number pending. This en- 
ables the officer to keep a watch on the progress oi the work and to 

- take suitable steps to expedite action on delayed cases. 

18, Statement of cases pending disposal for over one month 
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should also be prepared. This helps to bring to the notice of the 
ohicers the cases that have been pending disposal for over a month 
and where and why. 

19. A draft weekly arrear statement and a monthly statement 
is suggested at Annexure III. 

COMMUNICATION OF DECISION 

20. The decision on the application should invariably be con- 
\*eyed to the applicant soon after it is taken. A decision should not 
be withheld from the applicant simply because the request cannot 
3je granted or because the decision is in the negative; on the con- 
trary, a negative decision should convey to the applicant, as far as 
possible, the reason why it has to be in the negative. 

21. If a decision is likely to take some time, the applicant 
should be informed periodically about the interim position of Iiis 
case. This is all the more necessary tvhen a reminder is received 
from him. 
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Book Post. . . . . . . .Stamp 

No. Dated the ....... 

To '*'Shri/Shrimati 


Subject : 

Sir, 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your communication dated 
and to say that** 

(!) your request is receiving attention and a further comxiiu-* 
iiication will be sent to you shortly|by. ........ . 

(2) The Comments|Report of ...is being called in 

the ma tter. This is likely to take days and a 

further communication will be sent to you by al>out 

(B) Your request, it is regretted, cannot be considered be- 
cause of the following 

(a) the matter is pending before Court/Triljunal. 

(b) the matter can be taken to a Court /Tribunal. 

(c) the application contains complaint relating to the admin- 
istration of Civil or Criminal justice. 

(d) etc, 

(as per pages 188-89 ante) 

Yours faithfully, 

(A B C) 


* This paper mav be foled stitched in such a way that this ad- 
dress can be used by the Postal Authorities. 

»* Please tick the portions applicable. 
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Dated the. . ... . : . . . 

;■■■ -No. ' 

Subject'^ : 

Enclosed in original is an application dated received 

from the above subject. It is requested that 

your report/ comments in the matter may please be forwarded to 
this office within. ....... . .days. The application may also please 

be returned along with your reply. 

2. Your comment report is needed particularly on the fol- 
lowing points: 

j#*# 

■■ ^ ' 2 . . . 

3 .' 

4 . , 

5 . 

(A B C) 


To The- 



*The subject should be given so comprehensively that it ser- 
ves as a gist if tlie original application is lost. The office copy of this 
should be invariably retained. 


** Here give the full postal address of the applicant. 
*** To be scored if the portion is not applicable. 
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APPENDIX V 
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: MODEL GUIDELINES FOR MAKING APPLICATIONS TO 
GOVERNMENT 

The citizens’ contact with the Government has been increasing 
with growing State participation in various public welfare and deve- 
lopmental activities. Government agencies at different levels have 
to make thousands of decisions affecting individuals directly. Many 
applications are made to Government with one request or other. It 
is often said that the Administration is not responsive to the needs 
and aspirations of the people and many of the applications made to 
it are either delayed considerably or they remain unattended to. 
There is admittedly some justification for this complaint. 

While Government is taking all possible steps to ensure quick 
and prompt action on the applications received from public, it has 
been observed that in a large number of cases the work of Admin- 
istration is being made difficult by tire public itself. Many of the 
applications received are either incomplete or frivolous or copies of 
the same applications are endorsed to a large number of authori- 
ties. Sometimes applications are written in a vague language and 
fail to indicate the precise purpose of the application. This creates 
unnecessary confusion thereby wasting the time of various officers 
handling the applications without bringing any useful result to the 
applicants. All this could be avoided to a great extent if certain 
basic considerations are kept in view by the people. It would then 
be easier for the Administration to handle applications etc., received 
from the people more promptly and cut to a great extent unneces- 
sary and irksome delays. 

If you have to write to Government on any matter you con- 
sider important, here are some guidelines. By observing them you 
will be Itelping yourself no less than you will be helping the Ad- 
ministration. 

Guidelines 

1. It may please be ensured that the application pertains to 
some genuine request or problem and is within the purview of the 
normal activity of the Government. The following types of appli- 
cations are not likely to be entertained by the Government. 

(i) application relating to matters which are pending be- 
fore any Court or Tribunal, or other similar aiithoritv, 
or regarding which proceedings can be taken to such 
Court, Tribunal or authority; 

(ii) applications containing complaints relating to the ad- 
ministration of Civil or Criminal justice: 

(iii) applications in respect of which the applicant has omit- 
ted or seems to have omitted to approach the compe- 
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tent Grievance Officer at the District or Head of De- 
partment or State Secretariat level for redress (except 
where there are reasonable grounds for such omission;: 

(iv) applications which have been considered and decided 
by the Government in the past and no new facts, which 
merit reconsideration of the case, are brought to light; 

(\) when the application is so belated that its consideration 
is clearly impossible or is debarred by rides; 

(vi) when the application is for employment to posts not 
under the administrative control of Government or to 
posts under the administrative control of Government 
not made in pursuance of any rule or announcement 
regarding applications for such employment; 

(vii) when the application is a representation against a de- 
cision which is declared to be final by any law or sta- 
tutory rule; 

when the application is a representation against the 
action of an individual or of a body of inclividuais re* 
prding the private relations of the applicant and such 
individual or body; 

(ix) anonymous, pseudonymous or unsigned applications 
(except where they contain specific allegations capable 
of verification and where the Head of Office at his dis- 
cretion desires the action to be initiated); 

(x) applications which ai’e illegible, or un-intelligible; 

(xi) applications which are written in indecent or disres- 
pectful language; and 

(xii) applications by a person possessing no claim or advanc- 
ing a claim of an obviously unsubstantial character. 

2. The applications should generally be addressed to the local 
officer wdio may immediately be concerned wdth the subject-matter. 
However, if it is not clear as to who such officer is, the application 
may be addressed to the Secretary to the Department concerned rt 
the State level, or to the Head of Department, or to the District Col- 
lector, as the case may be. The applicant may w^ite to superior au- 
thorities only when a reply is not received within a reasonable time 
or in case he is not satisfied with the reply received in which case a 
copy of the reply received from the local officer may also be enclosed. 

B. If the same officer is required to be addressed again on the 
same subject, the date(s) of earlier application(s) and number and 
date of the communications received on the said application, if any, 
be quoted. It will help in locating the earlier papers easily. 

4. As far as possible cojaies of the same application should not 
be endorsed to many officers at the lower or the highest level. Ac- 
tion will be taken only by the officer concerned— other officers who 
have received copies of the application will normaliv not take any 
notice of them. If, however, you know that the officer addressing 
you will have to ask comments or report of other officer, send him, 
if possible, as many spare copies of the applications as you think will 
be the number of officers consulted by him. 
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5. As far as possible an application to Government should be 
made only by the person about his own problems. The applicant 
should indicate his name and address clearly failing which no lepiy 
can possibly be sent or a reply even if sent may not be received by 
the applicant. 

6. The applicant should sign the application in hisiher own 
hand at the appropriate place. In case the applicant is illiterate, 
the application should be authenticated by the thumb impression 
(left hand thumb impression in case the applicant is a man and right 
hand thumb impression in case the applicant is a woman). 

7. In case the application is delivered personally in an office 
a receipt therefor may be obtained either on the office copy or sepa- 
rately. The applicant should pay the postal charges in full and in 
advance when the application is sent by post. 

8. Applications should not ordinarily be made through post- 
cards unless the subject matter is very short. 

9. The applications should as far as possible be written in ink 
or typed. It should be clear and easily legible so that the reader may 
have no difficulty in reading it. 

10. The application should be written as concisely as the na- 
ture of the case permits. It should, at the same time, contain all 
the material facts of the case and be complete in itself. It should 
end with a specific request. This wmuld obviate the necessity of 
calling for more information from the applicant and thus avoid de- 
lay in the disposal of the applications. 

11. Separate applications should be made for different sub- 
jects, even if the subjects concern the same officer. In case more 
subjects are dealt with in the same application, there is danger of 
some of them being delayed or being not attended to at all. 

12. It may please be ensured that your application is com- 
jilete in respect of the following check-points 

(i) Designation and address of the officer to whom the ap- 
plication was made. 

(ii) Applicants' full Name and Address (Village, Taluq, 
District, etc.). 

(iii) Age, profession and father's name of the applicant, 
wherever necessary, 

(iv) Subject matter and content of the application. 

(v) Whether any application on the subject was made ear- 
lier. If yes, indicate clearly as to when the applica- 
tion was made. 

(vi) Was the earlier application disposed of by the concern- 
ed officer or is it still pending. In case it was disposed 
of, number and date of the communication received 
from the said officer may be quoted and, in case it is 
possible, a copy thereof may be ^enclosed. 

(vii) Describe in simple and clear language the purpose of 
the application and its details. 

(viii) Date of the application and signature or thumb im- 
pression of the applicant. 
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A NOTE ON- THE AIMS, OByECTS AND FUNCTIONING OF' 
■ THE CITIZENS^ ADVICE BUREAU (NAGRIK SABHA 

KENDRA) 

Introduction 

The Citizens’ Advice Bureaus (CAB) were first set up in Eng- 
land during the Second V\^orld War to meet the post-war needs of 
rehabilitation. Their original functions have undergone a change 
with the passage of time and they have now taken deep roots in 
that country. These Bureaus are consulted by more than a million 
people every year. 

A Citizens’ Advice Bureau was set up in East Patel Nagar, Netv 
Dellii, sometime ago, on the model of tlie C.A.B.s in England, to give 
free advice to citizens. This C.A.B. is also on the mailing list of the 
C.A.B. Council in England. Another C.A.B. was started recently in 
La j pat Nagar, New Delhi, under the auspices of the Servants of the 
People Society. 

Aims 8c Objects 

Ihe C.A.B. is an independent, non-sectarian and non-poiiti- 
cai organisation, run by volunteers chosen from many walks of life, 
for their mature judgment, fund of knowledge and ability to ren- 
der sound advice, in confidence, to any citizen oh any question that 
may be causing him trouble or worry. The C.A.B. endeavours to 
provide 

1. Accurate information on any matter or question arising 
in the day to day life of an individual with regard to 
communication and travel; education and training; em- 
jjloyment; civic, local and national information; family 
and personal matters: insurance; health and medical 
problems; property and land; service matters and pen- 
sions; trade and manufactures; landlord-tenant relation- 
ship; marriage and divorce laws, etc. ; 

2. Advice to persons in distress as to the appropriate agency 
for approach; help in filling in forms; and help to under- 
stand rules, regulations and social laws; 

3. Co-ordination among various existing social service or- 
ganizations, both voluntary and statutory; 

4. Succour to the distressed by acting as safety valve through 
the simple act of listening sympathetically; and 

5. Co-operation with Government, to act as a window 
through which the authorities can see the effect of their 
laws, rules and regulations. 

The C.A.B. is financially supported by subscriptions, voluntary 
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contributions, donations and gifts. It docs not give any financial, 
legal or medical aid. 

Advisors 

The C.A.B. is assisted by 12 Advisors from various walks of life 
such as Doctors, Advocates, Engineers, Educationists, Social Work- 
ers and Housewives, (besides many on the panel of experts). These 
Advisors tender free and expert advice to the citizens and are under 
oath of secrecy as follows: 

“I ... .solemnly affirm and declare that I shall maiiitain 
secrecy of the facts which come to my knowledge as an 
advisor and worker of the C.A.B. and shall render the 
seiV'ices in advisory capacity without expectation of per- 
sonal gain.'' 

The working hours of the C.A.B. are 5-SO P.M. to 7-30 P.M.; 
when one of the Advisors is on duty to attend to the enquiries. The 
enquirers are required to fill in a case card, the contents of wdiich 
are as under : 

*‘Case Card Confidential 

(The advice given has no legal binding or any other liability). 

Name of Advisor: Subject Head.. 

Name of Enquirer : No 

Signature of Enquirer: 

Record of interview/ correspondence, etc.” 

Classification of Subjects 

IVIore or less on the pattern of the C.A.B. in England, the C.A.B. 
has classified the subjects of information and enquiry under the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1. Communication and Travel. 

2. Education and Training. 

3. Employment. 

4. Civic, Local and National Information. 

5. (a) Family and Personal Matters. 

(b) Family and Material Needs. 

(c) Matrimonial Matters including Separation, IMain- 
tenance and Divorce. 

(d) Income-Tax and Tax Allowances. 

6. Insurance and Property. 

7. Health and Medical Problems, 

S. (a) Property and Land. 

(b) Landlord-Tenant Relationship; Lease, Rent, Repairs, 

(c) Property Tax. 
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,9. Service and ' Ex-Service. -Matters, Pensions/ 

iO. Trade and Manufactures, Consumer Advice and Infor- 
mation, Hire-purchase, Credit, Sales, etc. 

Collaboration of C.A.B. in India and U.K. 

There is close collaboration and mutual exchange of informa- 
tion between the C.A.B. in India and in England. The C.A.B. in 
Delhi sends quarterly returns to its counterpart in U.K. 

Cases Handled 

During the year 1967, the C.A.B. handled about 300 cases. The 
percentage of enquiries under different categories is as follows:— 


Category Percentage 

Communication, Travel .7 

Education and Training 6 

Employment 9 

Civic, Local and National Information 6 

Family and Personal Matters 25 i 

Family and Material Needs 2 ;35% 

Matrimonial ^Matters including Separation, Divorce, etc. 8 j 

Income-Tax, Tax Allowance 2 

Insurance and Property 3 

Health and Medical Problems 7 

Property and Land 16 

Landlord-Tenant Relationships, Lease, Rent, Repairs 11 28% 

Property Tax 1 

Service Matters and Pension i 


Trade Manufactures, Consumer Advice Sc Information, 
Hire-purchase, Credit Sales, etc. 5 


Total: J 00.00 


It would be seen that during the year 1967, 25 per cent of the 
cases related to information, assistance and advice regarding family 
and personal matters. This was followed in the descending order 
by Pjoperty and Land (16%); Landlord-TenantReiationship (11%); 
Employment (9%); Matrimonial matters including Separation, 
jVfaintenance and Divorce (8%); Health and Medical Problems 
(7%); Education and Training (6%); Civic, Local and National In- 
formation (6%); Trade and Manufacturers, Consumer Advice and 
Information, Hire-purchase, Credit, Sales etc. (5%); Family and 
Material Needs (2%); Income-tax and Tax Allowance (2%); Pro- 
perty Tax (1%); Service and Pension matters (1%); Communication 
and Travel (.7%); and lastly. Insurance and Property (.3%). 
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•ILLUSTRATIVE -CASES 

Following are some of the typical cases received during Janu- 
ary-AprillOO?:— 

1. An employee of the Survey Department of the Govern- 
ment of India requested the C.A.B. on 21-1-1967 to pro- 
cure for him a copy of the Prospectus of the College of 
Engineering, Delhi* The request was complied with, 

2. A resident of Rajoury Gardens, New Delhi, complain- 
ed that her son, a B.A. student, did not apply himself 
properly to his studies* He sought the help of the C.A.B. 
who called him to the o&ice and gave him the necessary 
advice. He promised to be more serious in his studies 
in future. 

B. A Ph.D. Scholar of a National Research Institute in New 
Delhi, wrote to the C.A.B. on 9-3-1967 to enquire about 
the institutions giving training for improving conversa- 
tional ability. He was advised suitably. 

Employment [Service IVIatters 

1. A citizen of Mathura wrote to the C.A.B. on 18-3-1967 
that his services were terminated from a Public School in 
New Delhi, after 12 years' service without any reason. He 
wanted C.A.B.’s intervention to help him. He was call- 
ed by the C.A.B. for discussion in person on any W'ork- 
ing day between 6-8 P.M., but he did not turn up. 

2. XYZ, aged 45, of New Delhi, complained that his services 
were terminated in 1956 by a Government Steel Plant 
and that his grievance has not been redressed by the au- 
thorities concerned. The C.A.B. studied his case and 
advised that the termination of his services was in ac- 
cordance with the Rules, The C.A.B. further advised 
him that keeping in view his age and literary ability he 
should seek xvork in some creative activity. 

3. A resident of New Rajinder Nagar, New Delhi, sought 
some permanent employment. He worked on Knitting 
Machines during winter and remained unemployed for 
the rest of the year. He was called to discuss his prob- 
lem personally on any working day between 6-8 P.M., but 
he did not come. 

Civic, Local and National Information 

1. A citizen of Patel Nagar, New Delhi, complained that he 
had deposited the money with a Radio and Cycle Co., 
but had not till then received the delivery of the bicycle. 
The Legal Adviser of the C.A.B. drafted the legal notice 
which was served on the dealers. 

Family and Personal Matters 

I. A Government employee residing in Delhi, wrote to say 
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, ; that . Ills two brotlierSr who were iiaviiig hoiirishiiig busi- 
ness in Beliii, were murdered. He sought the advice o£ 
the C.A.B. as to what he should do about their business. 
The C.A.B, told him that he w^as entitled to about four 
years’ leave without pay and advised him to take lea\e 
%vithout pay for a year and resume the family business. 

2. A resident of Patel Nagar, New Delhi, wrote to the C.A.B. 
that he was having an agency for selling the Russian 
Magazines and books. He wanted to know whether it 

was likely to involve him in anti-India activities. His at- 
tention was drawur to tlie Local Daily of a particular 
date. 

B. A resident of x^jmer wrote to the C.A.B. that he was 
bald-headed and wanted to know some treatment. A 
list of “Wig” manufacturers was supplied to him, 

4. A resident of Old Rajinder Nagar wanted C.A.B.’s ad- 
vice about the purchase of a Refrigerator. He was told 
that generally speaking, the practice was 1.5 c.f. per 
member of the family. He was also told the relevant 
advantages and disadvantages of various makes of re- 
frigerators. 

5. A resident of West Patel Nagar, New Delhi, sought 
C.A.B.'s help in obtaining early sanction of his pension,, 
which had become overdue for 8 years. One of the Ad- 
^’isers of the C.A.B. accompanied him to the Accounts 
Officer concerned. The Accounts Officer explained the 
latest position. The party was advised to act as per ins- 
tructions of the Accounts Officer. 

6. An Indian I'esiding in U.K. wrote to the C.A.B. that he 
was involved in a Passport Racket Case. He won the 
case in the High Court. He wanted the help of the 
C.A.B. to know if anything remained on record against 
him. He wanted to come to India to see his ailing par- 
ents. The C.A.B. took up the matter with the authori- 
ties concerned, 

7 A resident of Sarojini Nagar, New Delhi, wrote to say 
that his son, aged 14 years, had been missing for the past 
10 days, and sought C,A.B.*s help in tracing him. He 
added that it was the fiftli time that the boy had run 
away. The C.A.B. analysed the case and found it to be 
■ psychological one. He was advised that the imme- 
diate problem was to search for the boy wutli the help of 
friends and relatives. The enquirer was advised to come 
again with his son, after he had returned home. 

Matrimonial Matters including Separation, Maintenance and Divorce 

1. A resident of Sarojini Nagar, New Delhi, requested the 
C.A.B. to help him in finding a suitable match for his 
sister. He was advised to approach tlie Marriage In- 
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formation Centre, Lajpat Bliawan, La J pat Nagar, New 
Delhi-14. 

2 A resident of Delhi sought the help of the C.A.B. for the 
aimulment of her marriage out of Court. She inform- 
ed that her case was already pending in the Civil Court. 
She was advised by the C.A.B. to await the Court’s de- 
cision. 

An officer of the I.A.F. wrote to the C.A.,B. to help him 
in finding a suitable match for him. He was passing a 
very lonely life, which, he feared, might bring him acci- 
dental death. The C.A.B. felt that it was a psychologi- 
cai case and advised the officer to come personally 
whenever he happened to come to Delhi. 

Income-tax and Tax Allotvances 

1. An Indian lady in London requested the C.A.B. to guide 
her regarding the procedure for: 

(a) General Power of Attorney; 

(b) Refund for Income-Tax. 

The information was supplied. 

2. A resident of East Patel Nagar, New Delhi, sought informa- 
tion regarding levy of Income-tax. He w-as advised about the rates 
of Income-tax and deduction like rebate on LIP/PF, Sureties, Mar- 
riage Allowance, etc. 

3. A resident of West Patel Nagar, New Dellii, approached the 
C.A.B. for help and guidance regarding Income-tax matters for the 
years 1966-67 and 1967-68. The C.A.B. Adviser discussed the matter 
with the Iverson concerned, and guided him about computation of 
income under different heads and filing of returns. 

Health and Medical Problems 

A retired Head Clerk of a Municipal Board in U.P. wrote to 
the C.A.B. that he tvas 75 years of age. He had himself medically 
been checked up many times and undergone treatment but some 
pain always persisted in one of his arms. He sought the advice of 
the C.A.B. He w^as advised to come over to Delhi and have him- 
self checked up at the Ail India Institute of Medical Sciences. 

Property and Land 

1. A resident of East Patel Nagar, New Delhi, wrote to the 
C.A.B. to say that he had been served with a notice for unauthoris- 
ed construction, even though the plan to construct a house had ear- 
lier been approved by the authorities concerned. As the enquirer 
had not sent full details, he w^as asked to quote the number and date 
of the letter sanctioning his plan. 

2. A resident of Jangpura complained that the firm with 
whom slie had put some money in fixed deposit w^as not paying back 
her amount even after the expiry of the period. She was suitably 
.advised by the C.A.B. 
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B. A residoit of East Patel Nagar, New Delhi, wanted to know’’ 
whether a particiiiar colony in "which the land w'as being sold at Rs. 
4 - per square yard, for construction of residential houses, was an ap- 
pro\'ed one. He was informed that this was not an approved colony. 
He was advised to have this verified from the Delhi Development 
Authority, Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi. 

4. A resident of Kanpur wTote to say that after the death of 
his lather, his brothers were receiving the rent of the ancestral pro- 
perty and not paying him his share. He sought the help of the 
C.A.B. for the partition of his ancestral house. He w^as advised to 
apply to the Court for the partition of the property under Civil Law 
and for the recovery of his share of the rent. 

Landlord'Tenant Relationship 

1. A resident of West Patel Nagar, New Delhi, sought the ad- 
vice of the C.A.B. regarding letting out of her house for a fixed per- 
iod. The provisions under Section 21 of Delhi Rent Control were 
brought to her notice and proper application was drafted for her by 
the Legal Adviser of the C.A.B. 

2. A resident of East Patel Nagar wrote to say that his co- 
tenant was not behaving j)ropeiiy, and sought the help of the C.A.B. 
He was advised to lodge a report with the Police. 

3. A resident of Edward Square, New Delhi, sought the help of 
the C.A.B. for the eviction of the tenant from his house in East 
l^atel Nagar. He needed the house for his personal use and also 
w^anted to construct the first floor. He w\as advised to apply to the 
Controller on grounds of 'bona fide’ personal needs. 

4. A resident of East Patel Nagar wrote to the C.A.B. that his 
landlord had instituted a case against liim in the Rent Controller’s 
Office. He sought the advice of the C.A.B. to guide him as to what 
sort of evidencejstatement should be made by him in the Court. He 
was gi^en the necessary advice. 

Trade and Manufacturers, Consumer Advice and Information: 
Hire-Purchase, Credit, Sales, etc. 

1. A College Teacher in Jamia Nagar, New' Delhi wu’ote to the 
C.A.B. that he wanted to utilise his waiting abilities throngii the 
C.A.B. publications. He w^as informed that C. A. B. was not con- 
cerned wdth this sort of work. 

SUMMARY 

It is revealing to note that even the educated persons of the 
country are not aware of the simple rules and procedures and are 
unable to solve their owm problems unless heli>ed by the mature 
persons w4io have had vast fund of knowledge and experience ac- 
quired during the long span of their lives. 

The Bureau has not so far reached the common man, i.c., Jhuggi 
K: Jhonpri Dwellers who have more problems to be solved than the 
intelligentsia. Special efforts are needed in this direction to make 
known to such people that some such institution does exist in the 
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country which helps in solving their problems, free and without any 
hivour. 

It may be added that the Bureau is tendering advice and offer- 
ing help to the citizens in solving their day to day pi^oblemsy It is 
not for the present Concerned witli complaints against the Adminis- 
tration but it does help the citizen, where it deems proper, by tak- 
ing up the matter on their behalf with« the authority concerned. 

The institution of C.A.B. will help a great deal in minimising 
the work of the proposed institution of Lokayukta although the 
functions of the two institutions are quite different. While the ins- 
titution of Lokayukta will look after the complaints of the citizens 
against the Administration, the C.A.B. will help the citizens in sol- 
ving their day to day problems. The functions of the two are com- 
plimentary to each other. 



APPENDIX VII 
(Ref : Page 158) 

ADMINISTRATIVE ANALYSIS TO BE 'DONE BY DIRECTOR ' 
^grievance PROCEDURES) • 

Tlie administrative analysis to be done by the Director (Griev- 
ance Procedures) will be concerned with the following aspects of 
'the problem : , 

(i) Characteristics of the Applications studied : 

This will cover items like nature of applications (simple-rou- 
tine or complex); channels through which applications w^ere receiv- 
ed (direct by departments, through Ministers, through higher levels 
of administration, or through others like M.Ps., M.L.A.S, etc., issues 
raised in the application; whether the applications were genuine or 
non-genuine; and finally, wdiether the applications ivere such as fell 
within the jurisdiction of the Department or of the LokpaljLoka- 
■yukta. 

(ii) Procedural profile of cases: 

The focus in this part of the study will be on two aspects: (a) 
the procedure in so far as it relates to the submission of applications 
by the citizens, and (b) the procedure in so far as it relates to the 
applications in Government offices. The main purpose of this 
study ■would be an analysis of the way the applications are prepar- 
ed by the citizens for submission to Government ‘vis-a-vis’ tire way 
they should have been prepared as provided in the guidelines given 
in Appendix V. Similarly, the analysis would concentote its atten- 
tion on the w^ay the applications were actually handled in Govern- 
ment offices ‘vis-a-vis’ the way they should ha\’e been handled as pro- 
vided in the guidelines given in Appendix IV. 

The schedule for examining Citizens’ Grievances given in Ap- 
pendix II will, we hope, prove useful in collecting the necessary basic 
data for such an analysis. We feel that the analysis of procedure 
in so far as it relates to preparation of applications by citizens for 
submission to Government should particularly be directed to'wards 
finding out whether : 

(a) it pertains to some really genuine request or problem: 

(b) it pertains to a subject which is within the pimdew" of 
Government; 

(c) it is addressed, in the first instance, to the local officer 
who may immediately be concerned with the subject mat- 
ter; 

(d) in case it is not clear as to who such officer is, the ap- 
plication is addressed to the Seci'etary to the Department 
concerned at the State level, or to the Head of Depart- 
ment, or to the District Collector, as the case may be; 

(e) the application is addressed to the superior authorities 
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only when the reply was unreasonably ddayed or when 
the applicant was not satisfied with the reply received; 

(f) that In case the same officer has been addressed again on 
the same subject the date(s) of earlier appiication(s) and 
number and date of official communications received on 
the same application are qiioetd; 

(g) that copies of the same application are not endorsed 
needlessly to many officers at the lower or the higher 
level; 

(Ii) that the citizen has indicated his name and address clear- 
ly in the application; 

(i) that the application is clear and easily legible; 

(j) that separate applications are made for different sub- 
jects; and 

(k) in general, that the application is concise and self-con- 
tained and not lead to the necessity of asking for more 
information from the applicant. 

The analysis of procedure for processing the citizens' applica- 
tions in Government offices should relate to collection of data which 
can provide answer to such questions as 'whether— 

(a) the applications are entered in a special register hav- 
ing the prescribed columns; 

(b) the registration is done according to well-defined areas 
or categories; 

(c) the applications are submitted to, or seen by, the officer 
concerned in dak stage; 

(d) the officer disposes of in dak stage as many applications 
as possible; 

(e) all acknowledgeable ap];>lications are acknowledged; 

(f) such of the applications as do not fall under the purview 
of governmental action are not entertained; 

(g) applications received from citizens by higher authorities 
by way of general endorsement are not forwarded to 
lower authorities •when it is clear that its copy has been 
sent to the officer competent to take action; 

(h) in other cases, the copy is simply forwarded to such com- 
petent officer; 

(i) where it is necessary for the higher authorities to call for 
a report of the subordinate officelofficer, it is done in the 
manner suggested by us; 

(j) applications which are in the nature of an appeal are 
dealt with in the way suggested; 

. (k) the applications on receipt are categorised as simple- 
routme or complex depending upon their nature;, 
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(l) tlie prescribed halting time-limit is observed; 

(m) the note is taken of the cases involving infringement of 
the prescribed halting time; 

(ii) the number of levels required to put up notes is kept to 
the minimum as defined in the suggested guidelines; 

(o) a weekly arrear statement and a statement of cases pend- 
ing disposal for over a month are prepared at regular in- 
tervals; and 

(p) these statements ai'e thoroughly scrutinised by the offi- 
cer's concerned. 

Even though we have recommended such an analysis on the part 
of the Grievance Officer in regard to the offices under his jurisdic- 
tion, we feel that this does not obviate the need for such an analy- 
sis in the office of the Lokayukta. The former is, in a sense, the 
equivalent of internal audit; the latter is the equivalent of external 
audit. The two are complementar}^ to each other. The latter ana- 
lysis, i.e., the one by the special officer in the office of the Lokayukta 
will be characterised by objectivity and freedom of expression. It 
will yield statistical facts which will throw a flood of light on the 
working of the existing procedure and bring out the shortcomings 
that need to be remedied* 



APPENDIX VIII 
(Ref: Page 159) 

FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROPOSED ■ ORG ANT 
■ SATION SET-UP OF THE LOKPAUS OFFICE 


Post .No, Estimated Annual Expenditure 





Rs. 


1. 

Lokpal 

I 

60,000 

(Rs. 5,000/- p.m.) 

2. 

Lokajiiktas 

2 

06,000 

(Rs. 4,000/^ p.m.) 

3. 

Secretary 

1 

42,000 

(Rs. 3,500/- p.m.) 

4. 

Joint Secretary 

■ 2 

72,000 

(Rs. 3,000/- p.m.) 

o. 

Directors 

8 

1,92,000 

(Rs. 2,000/- p.m.) 

G. 

Deputy Director/Senior Analysts 8 

1,15,200 

(Rs. 1,200/- p.m.) 

7; 

Private Secretary 

»5 

42,000 

(Rs. 700/- p.m.) 

8, 

Administrative Officer 

1 

14,400 

(Rs. 1,200/- p.m.) 

Noyi- Gazetted 




1. 

Assistant 

11 




Personal Assistants 

sill 

66,000 

(Rs. 500/- p.m.) 


Research Assistants 

2j 


L.D.C.s 

steno-typists 


39,000 

(Rs. 250/- p.m.) 

S. 

Class IV 

30 

63,000 

(Rs. 175/- p.m.) 




8,01 ,600 



(Rs. 8 lakhs rounded) 



AFFENDIX: IX 


(Rei: page 143) 

SUMMARY OF OUR FINDINGS, RECOMMENDAllONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

(Our recommendations are in bold letters. Those in tiie na- 
ture of suggestions for further study are marked with ^ asterisk (*), 

Otlters are in the' nature of facts 'and findings). 

A. Nature of applications: 

1. In the sample studied by us, there is a pre[)onderance of 
simple-routine cases (64%); complex cases are about half 
that number (34%). (P. 91). 

2. The iiumbgr of complex cases declines perceptibly as one 
goes down the area levels. (P. 92). 

B. Channels through %vhich applications are received : 

3. Only 19% of the total applications in our sample were 
received through Ministers and 7% from MPs, MLAs, 
etc.—comprising about one-fourth of the total lot. (P. 93). 

4. There is need for further enquiry whether it was really 
necessary lor the citizens to submit their applications 
through the Ministers. A further probe into the reasons 
\diich motivate the citizen to submit his application to a 
IMinister would seem to be worth-while the effort. (P. 93). 

C. Diarising of applications : 

5. Ail applications from the public should be diarised in 
a separate petition register. (P. 95). 

D. Acknowledgement of applications: 

6. The number of acknowledgeable and non-acknowdedge- 
able applications is almost equally divided. Of the ac- 
knowdedgeable applications, a little less than one-third 
are actually acknowdedgeabie. (P. 95). 

7- Non-acknowledgement of applications constitutes a dep- 
lorable communication gap, which can, and should, be 
filled up so as to improve the image of administration in 
the eyes of the people. (F, 96). 

E. Handling of applications by Officers in Dak Stage : 

S. A large number of applications (86%) arc submitted to 
officers in dak stage, but only a small number (8%) arc 
disposed of by the officers themselves. (P. 98). 
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9. The nature of applications— routine-simple or complex— 
hardly makes any difference as far as disposal by offi- 
cers in dak-stage is concerned. It also appears that the 
larger the number of simple-routine cases, the higher the 
proportion of direct disposal by officers. (P. 99 ). 

10. The phenomena mentioned at 9 above need a deeper 
probe through further studies, (P. 100). 

F. Delays: 

11. Only one-fourth of the total cases are disposed of in the 
normal time. The remaining three-fourths are delayed. 
(P. 102). 

12. It is not merely the complexity of rules, regulations and 
procedures that lead to delays; obviously laxity of the Ad- 
ministration and supervision, lack of interest and of spi- 
rit of responsibility, lack of sensitivity towards public in- 
terest may be some of the other contributory factors. 
(P. lOS). 

13. The extent of delay goes on decreasing as one goes down 

the area level. (P, 104). 

14. One of the major causes of delays appears to be the in- 
ter-departmental references or references to subordinates. 
(P. 104). 

15. Inter-departmental/office references should be done 
simuitaneoiisiy and only when absolutely necessaiT (if 
more than one office is to be consulted). The reference 
should be complete listing ail the points on which con- 
sultation is to be done. Control over subordinate offices 
for prompt reply should be tightened. (P. 104). 

16. Specifying time limits for disposal of applications has 
not made any significant impact on the speed of dis- 
posal. (P. 105). 

* 17 . lliis would seem to point to the need for probing the 
problem further with special refei'ence to the role of mo- 
rale and motivation of the personnel involved at all hie- 
rarchical levels. (P. 106). 

18. Delays occur both at the lower hierarchical levels (the 
level of a Section Officer/ Superintendent and below) and 
at higher ones (above the Section Officer). The extent 
of delay at the lower levels is slightly greater than that at 
the higher levels. The major contributory causes of de- 
lay are delays in subordinate offices combined with lack 
of follow-up action. (P. 108). 

G. Personnel Problems 

19. Three-fourths of the staff feel that the work-load on them 
is heavy or very heavy. The number of higher officers 
who complained to us of heavy work-load through 
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wastage of their time in infructwous work, meetings, con- 
ferences, etc,, was also tpite large* (P, 110). 

*20. lire problem of efficiency of staff needs to be examined 
ill detail dirongh further study with an eye on more pro- 
gressive personnel policies and more enlightened human 
approach. (Pp. 110-11). 

*2L It is for consideration whether applications etc., of gov- 
ernment employees pending for more than one year 
should not be brought within the purview of Lokpal and 
Lokayukta in so far as delays, as distinct from the merits 
of the case, are concerned. (P. 111). 

22. Opinion about the adequacy and efficiency of the pre- 
sent O. S: M. OTganisation was divided; some officers 

even said that the O. Sc M. Authority had never visited 
their offices. (P. 111). 

23. There is need for strengthening the O. Sc M. Organisa- 
tion and ensuring regular inspections and work-study in 

all offices with a view to eliminating infructuous work, 
improving work procedures and achieving greater work- 
productivity. (P. 111). 

24. There is also need for laying down the scale of penal- 
ties like 'warnings, adverse confidentials, etc., for chronic 
defaulters, just as there is need for a scale of incentives 
like letters of appreciation, prizes, etc,, for consistently 
good workers. (P. 111). 

H. Rules, Regulations and Manuals: 

25. Simplification of manuals and bringing them up-to-date 

in a consolidated manner and preparation of one where 
none exists need urgent attention. (P, 112). 

I. Public Relations Officer: 

26. While it should not be a part of the duties of the Pub- 
lic Relations Officer to deal with citizens" giievances, the 
objectives of this office could relate essentially to educat- 
ing and informing the people and to keep Government 
informed of the reaction of citizens tow^ards Government 
policies and programmes. (P. 113) 

J. Machinery for dealing with citizens" applications: 

(I) At the State Level 

27. A separate institution of the State Director for citizens" 
grievances does not seem to be necessary. We recom- 
mend instead that the Secretary to Government in a Sec- 
retariat Department and the head of the department in 
the attached and subordinate offices should be designated 
as the ex-officio grievance officer for that particular de- 
partment with the functions as defined in the main body 
of the report. (P. 123). 
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28 The ex-officio grievance officer in a Secretariat/Teclinical 
Department should he provided with the assistance, full- 
t^^^ if possible and part-time otherwise, of an other de- 
partmental officer, who may be designated as tiie depart- 
mmti^ Deputy Grievance Officer with the duties as de- 
fined in the main body of the report. (P. 125). 

(11) At the District level and below: 

29, We recommend that the District Collector/Deputy Com- 
missioner should be designated as the ex-officio Grievance 
Officer at the District Level with the functions as defined 
in the main body of the report. (P. 126). 

30. To enable the Collector to discharge his dudes as Dis- 
trict Grievance Officer efficiently and effeedvely without 
detriment to his other functions, he should be provided 
with the Assistance (a full time officer if possible and 
part-time otherwise) of an other officer wffio should be de- 
signed as the Assistant District Grievance Officer, with 
duties as defined in the main body of the report. (Pp. 
126-27). 

SL The Assistant Grievance Officer should be provided with 
the Assistance of a full-time Senior Clerk or Assistant to 
help him in the routine side of his work, who should pre- 
ferably know shorthand and typing. By %vay of incen- 
tive, such Clerk and Assistant should be given a suitable 
allowance. (P. 127). 

K. District Grievances Committees : 

^*32. Before the District Grievances Committees are formed in 
any State, the working of the present District Grievan- 
ce Committees in Punjab, Haryana and Madhya Pra- 
desh needs to be studied in greater detail. (P. 128). 

*33. It is also for consideration whether the encouragement of 
Citizens’ Advice Bureaux on Voluntary basis would be 
more effective than formation of District Grievance 
Committees. (P. 128). 

L. Procediues ; 

34. All applications should invariably be acknowledged un- 
der the signature of the Section Officer/Superintendent/ 
Head Clerk or the P.A. to the Minister or officer con- 
cerned, except those belonging to certain categories men- 
tioned in the main report. (P. ISl). 

35. Applications from Citizens should be allotted either of 
the two categories, simple and complex, and should be 
finally disposed of within the time limit indicated against 
each category in the Main Report. (P. 135). 

36. An application should be treated as a file in itself on its 
diary number unless there are some compelling reasons 
to the contrary. (P. 134). 
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37. In order to reduce the halting time o£ papers at various 
levels, officers and staH should be required to process the 
case as completely as possible within thiee dear work- 

days o£ their receipt. (F. 134). 

38. The number ol levels required to put up notes should 
be reduced and defined, Keeping in view the principles 
enunciated in the main body of the report, (l^ Ida). 

39. Failure to take action where action is due or taking in- 
complete action because of ignorance of rules or because 
of inadequate attention to the details of the cases should 
be regaraed as grave dereliction of duty and dealt with 
as such. (F. 136). 

40. Attempts at tossing of papers and roping in others 
where action or decision is the sole responsibility of the 
ofiicer himself should be taken serious note of and suitable 
action should be taken against the defaulting officer. 
(F. 136). 

41. Where it is necessary for the Coinpetent Officer to call 
for a report of the subordinate offices, before giving his 
decision, the report should be called for in the manner 
indicated in the main body of the report. (P. 137). 

42. A departmental officer going out on tour to a particular 
area (District, Tehsil/Taluq or Block) should take with 
him a list of all cases on which reports/comments asked 
for from the officers in the area to be visited are pend- 
ing. The officer should expedite, and if possible bring 
back with him, the reports/comments. (P. 138). 

43. Applications received by higher authorities by way of an 
endorsement should not be forwarded for report or for 
action where it is clear that its copy has already gone to 
the officer competent to take action. In other cases, the 
copy should simply be forwarded to such officer for ne- 
cessary action under intimation to the applicant. Along- 
side this, it is necessary that serious view should be taken 
of officers who fail to exercise the delegated powers and 
responsibilities. (P. 138). 

44. Appeals should be reviewed in accordance with the pro- 
cedure indicated in the main body of the report. (Fp, 
138-139). 

45. Clear-cut instructions for handling of applications from 
citizens should be laid down for the guidance of officers 
on the lines of the model suggested by us in Appendix 
IV. (P. 139). 

46. Instructions should also be laid down on the lines indi- 
cated by us in Appendix V and published for the guid- 
ance of the public. (P. 139). 

47. By way of implementation and follow-up of our recom- 
mendations the supervision and inspection used to be 
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consideraMy' ' improved 'and strengthened. : As , a * part . of 
this, 'particular attention needs to be paid' to the prepara- 
tion and scnitiny of ■ weekly and monthly statements 'of 
pending cases. (Pp. 142-4S). 

■48. The procedure to be laid down as a result of our reconi- 
, meiidatioiis should be followed from time to time so as to 
: bring to light the weak spots needing' corrective ' action. 

„ (P. 14S). , " ' 

' 49. The procedures so laid: down should be dove-tailed into 
■ the proced'ures' of LokpaFs office as- suggested' in chapter 
six (Pp. 145-67). 



